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THIS ISSUE — 





Dale F. King says: “BROILERS are BIG BUSINESS!” 





' ‘ « 





Hitch this 4-bottom MM Hi-Klearance plow to the new UB tractor and count your 
savings in time, fuel, and a better job done! ‘“‘New car” driving ease, Uni-Matic 
hydraulic implement control, and a big reserve of high-compression 4-plow power 
make tough field jobs a cinch. A choice of gasoline or LP gas models lets you farm 
with your lowest cost fuel... boosts your savings every hour you work. 


WORK-TEST THESE NEW TRACTORS 
AND SEE WHY THEY’RE AHEAD! 


3-plow ZB and 4-plow UB tractors take 
a big, NEW cut at farming costs! 


















Zip through field work when every hour means extra money in your pocket. You 
handle bigger-than-2-plow jobs with new speed and ease when you drive the power- 
ful new Model ZB. Balanced weight to power gives you firm, sure traction . . . full 
3-plow lugging on any ground. Live power take-off (optional on both ZB and UB 
tractors) lets you slow up or stop the tractor, and still keep your windrower, corn 
picker, forage harvestor or combine running at a constant speed. 


3 front end types to fit your farm . . . your crops! Ask your MM dealer to show you 


right on your own farm, how much 


®) se ll wheels Ride dent wheel gO hoe Tad, more these new MM tractors can do! 


front wheels 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE wminnearo.is 1, min. See 
MODERN MACHINERY ) 
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EXTRA PULL of these ruler-straight lugs 


means EXTRA savings in time, fuel and money! 


ALL YEAR ROUND, it’s the extra bales, the extra forkfuls, the extra work a tractor tire can 
walk away with, that’s money-in-the-bank for you. That's a reason why more farmers 
surveyed prefer Goodyears than all other makes of tractor tires PUT TOGETHER! 





Other reasons include the smooth rolling and long, even wear-—in field or on road— 
that only Goodyear’s ruler-straight lugs can deliver. Let your helpful Goodyear dealer 
demonstrate al/ the advantages of Super-Sure-Grip over any other farm tractor tire 
made! Goodyear, Farm Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


NO OTHER MAKE FARM TRACTOR TIRE CAN GIVE YOU ALL THESE — 
EXCLUSIVE, RULER-STRAIGHT LUGS, coming LONG, EVEN WEAR — for ruler-straight lugs 





closer together at shoulders, (A) take a work evenly against soil, roll smoothly on road 
“wedge-in” bite that firms loose soil— gives ~and so wear slowly and evenly! 

the greatest pull on earth’! RE-LUGGING SAVINGS — for its vastly stronger 
O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R helps ruler-straight lugs body keeps Super-Sure-Grip fit to re-lug or 
bite deeper, pull better! retread — and re-use! 


GOODFYEAR 


Suaper-Sure-Grip-T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


MORE FARMERS PREFER GOODYEARS THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF TRACTOR TIRES PUT TOGETHER! 
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Owners say: “More Economical, More Powerful, Easier to Handle” 





Just ““capped” a day’s work 
for my Massey-Harris 


ND there you have it . .. dollars and 

cents economy! A full day’s work on a 
single tank of fuel under normal condi- 
tions — one reason so many Massey-Harris 
owners have purchased their third, fourth, 
fifth Massey-Harris tractor. 

There is no secret to this greater economy. 
It’s Massey-Harris’ Balanced Power Design 
... the perfect coordination — teamwork — 
between the units that develop the power 
and those that use it. 

You know it’s there the minute you put 
a Massey-Harris to work. You feel it in the 
way it cuts back and eases you through on 
light loads — then snaps into full power 
when the pull gets heavy. 

It’s the kind of power that likes to work, 
that takes the fight out of heavy jobs. 
Smooth, steady power .. . responsive... 
dependable, ready to go whenever you are. 

And when you do take a Massey-Harris 
to the field, you’ll be pleasantly surprised. 
It handles easier — turns, dodges quick... 
yet gives you a ride that is jar-and jolt-free 
. . . helps you do better work because you 
see what you’re doing . . . leaves you feel- 
ing fresher at the end of the day. 


The tools that team up with a Massey- 
Harris are easy to put on and take off... 
with the convenience and precision of its 
3-point hitch and Depth-o-matic Hydraulic 
System that make tractor and implement 
an integral unit. 

But have to experience the perform- 
ance of a Massey-Harris to know what a 
truly fine tractor it is. Arrange a demon- 
stration with your Massey-Harris dealer. 
Drive a Massey-Harris and learn the differ- 
ence in economy, power, ease of handling. 

In a new booklet—“Out of the Mailbag” 
— farmers from all over the country tell 
of their preference for Massey-Harris trac- 
tors ... the economy wer, ease of han- 
dling they get in a Massey- 
Harris. For your free copy 
write, Massey-Harris, Dept. 
A- 65, Racine, Wisconsin. 


















Mustang 


‘3-plow 33 


See Your Nearby. Massey-Harris Dealer For All Your Farm Equipment Needs———— 


ALABAMA ARAB........ Marshall County Exchange COURTLAND.......... Lawrence County 
ATHENS................ Grisham Impl. Co. sethieas jin toe 

ABBEVILLE........... Farmers Tractor & ATMORE.................. ev cnsctiiaapeenes on Che a Equip. Co. 
Supply Co., Box 245 BIRMINGHAM........ Yielding Bros. Co. DECATUR............ Ryan Implement Co. 








ADDISON................ Addison Milling & BOAZ........ Marshall County Exchange DOUBLE SPRINGS....... = < ——- 
Tractor Co. BOLIGEE.......... Boligee Implement Co. - veneer oe 

ALBERTVILLE, BOAZ, GUNTERS- CAMP HILL.................. ip TE I ep ecamumramaaa Teden'ce 
VILLE....Marsholl County Exchange CENTRE.................... O'Neal & Smith FAIRHOPE................ Busy Bee Garage 
ANDALUSIA............ McCraw Truck & Tractor Co. FLORENCE............ Lauderdale County 
Tractor CHEROKEE.............. Keeton Equip. Co. Cooperative 





FOLEY.......... Foley Tractor & Impl. Co. 


FORT PAYNE................ Franklin Farm 
Equip. Co. 


FRISCO CITY........ Frisco City Tractor 
& implement Co. 


GROVE HILL....S. E. Waller Motor Co. 
GUNTERSVILLE........ Marshall County 


Exchange 
HARTSELLE.......... Hartselle Impl. Co. 
SII 6 5':2b bis vn Coke cpancioeos Scott Bros. 
HUNTSVILLE........ Bendall Equip. Co. 
MARION.............. Marion Motor Sales 


PHIL CAMPBELL....._.. Economy Motors 


PRICHARD........ Forestry Equip. Co. of 
Alabama, Inc. 


mae Ween... Economy Motors 
RUSSELLVILLE.......... Economy Motors 
SCOTTSBORO........ Dawson Equip. Co. 
| hi EE Selma Tractor Co. 
SULLIGENT............ L. G. Boyett & Sons 
UNION SPRINGS............ Bullock Farm 

Equipment 
VINCENT............ Farmer’s Tractor Co. 
WINFIELD.............. Joiner Motors Co. 

GEORGIA 

PIGS oa. ccctscscsseed Farm Supply Co. 
ALPHARETTA........ Old Milton Motors 
AMERICUS.......... Sumerford Impl. Co. 
ARLINGTON................ City Motor Co. 
ASHBURN............ Ashburn Tractor & 

Supply Co. 
ATLANTA...... Almand Implement Co. 
AUGUSTA................ Yancey Bros. Co. 
BAINBRIDGE................ Woodbery Co. 
Desaseee :...........4. Temple Tractor Co. 


CARROLLTON..Kilgore-Heath Motors 
CARTERSVILLE........ Farm Supply Co. 
CHICKAMAUGA..Crowder Tractor Co. 


COMMERCE................ Beck Tractor & 
Appliance Co. 

CORDELE.......... Brown-Conner Tractor 
Co., Inc. 

CORNELIA.......... Cornelia Tractor and 
Impl. Co. 

PTR icstosias sincovnsesobaanen R. C. Dale 
sii snsiecsascoassad Edison Tractor & 


Equipment Co., Inc. 
FITZGERALD ....Fitzgerald Tractor Co. 


FORT VALLEY.............. Peach Trac. & 

Impl. Co. 
HAHIRA................ Barfield Equip. Co. 
HARTWELL.............. Hart Tractor Co. 


JACKSON..Corter Truck & Tractor Co. 
LAKELAND...... Banks Lake Motor Co. 
MONROE........ Breedlove’s Dairy Farm 
OCILLA......South Georgia Tractor Co. 
Pe ukhcssssntcibensbinees Perry Tractor Co. 
|RSS AE ie a W. M. Clemones 
SHELLMAN..Betheas Trac. & Impl. Co. 
STATESBORO...... Olliff-Brannen Tr. & 
Equip. 

SYLVESTER........ Henderson Tractor & 
Implement Co. 


TIFTON........ Paulk & McCauley Trac. 

& Impl. Co. 
TOCCOA.......... W. L. Hogsed, Jr., Inc. 
WATKINSVILLE........ M & H Impl. Co. 
WAYCROSS....Tractors & Equip., Inc. 


WAYNESBORO ............ Wards Garage 
WRENS............ H. |. Lewis Steel Works 
FLORIDA 
BARTOW.............. Florida Tractor Co. 


BONIFAY.... John M. Bush Tractor Co. 
BOYNTON BEACH......De Marco Trac. 
& Impl. Co., Box 458 
BUNNELL.................. Decker’s Garage 
DAVIE.......... Osborne Service & Equip. 
DELRAY BEACH........ Hall's Tractor & 
Implement Co. 


FERN PARK............Krohne Associates 
FORT MYERS........ J. W. Goode & Co. 
GAINESVILLE.............. Melton Motors 
GRACEVILLE.......... Howell Tractor Co. 


LEESBURG....Farm & Grove Supply Co. 
MADISON......... Vickers Impl. Co,, Inc. 
MARIANNA.......... Chipola Tractor & 

Implement Co. 
OKEECHOBEE......Mixon’s Tractor Co. 
a | 5 ES Langford’s 
PUNTA GORDA....Laishley Farm Serv. 
RUSKIN........ Farmer's General Repair 
TALLAHASSEE............ River Seed Co. 
WAUCHULA....Haas’s Tractor & Impl. 
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“We wanted lots of water 
for our new home 


and a 
Myers dealer 
helped us 
plan for it,” 
say Mr. and Mrs. 


H. C. Titterington, 
Moreland Hills, 
Ohie 





In this lovely home beyond city water 
mains, thoughtful planning made for 
easier living. An automatic dish- 
washer and clothes washer account 
for a few of the two-dozen water out- 
lets served by a Myers Ejecto Pump. 


As for pressure, Mrs. Titterington 
says, ““We wanted plenty of steady 
pressure even when everything was 
running—and that’s what we have.” 


And they'll have it for years to come; 
because, when Howard Titterington 
discussed plans with his Myers deal- 
er, he had the future in mind. Soon, 
two new bedrooms, a bathand recrea- 
tion room will be finished. But with 
a Myers Ejecto, there will be pressure 
to spare for the 10 additional outlets. 


FREE esti- 


mates of water re- 
quirements and cost 
of installing an ade- 
quate water system 
are part of your 
Myers dealer’s reg- 
ular service. 


For as little as $1.50 
a week, you can have 
the best in water 
service beyond city 
mains. See your 
Myers dealer for 
prices and details. 








~| SEND FOR THIS FREE 
WATER-REQUIREMENT 
COMPUTER! 


With a turn of the dial, you can tell how 
many gallons of water your family needs 
every day. It will help you measure the 
efficiency of your old pump, too. Fill in 
the coupon, mail it to: The F. E. Myers 
& Bro. Co., Dept. P-1, Ashland, Ohio. 














Name. 
Street. 
City. State 
Gear eu-ieeteni-aen" war tes eer ee on -—_ 
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Children and Chix: An Excellent Mix 










@ A great advantage of the poultry busi- 
ness is that growing children can look 
after many of the activities, and find 
pleasure in doing so—as is the case of 

the pretty farm maiden in our cover 

picture by John Mechling. 










Right now our American cities are 

' greatly disturbed about waves of juve- 

nile delinquency and nearly all ex- 

perts are saying, “A major cause is the 
absence of suitable work opportuni- 
ties around the home for teen-age 
children.” Fortunately, farming—and 
poultry raising especially—not only 




















How you can hit 
real pay dirt* with the 

































YOU MAY BE AN EXCEPTION — but most 
farmers lose from 2 to % of the profit 
possible from barnyard manure. Good 
management plus modern New IpDEA 
equipment can easily double profits from 
manure. 


There’s No Mystery About It 


Here’s how to handle manure for top 
profits: (1) Capture the liquid portion 
with plenty of bedding and paved feed- 
lots. (2) Spread manure as soon as possible 
after it is produced. Use equipment de- 
signed to really spread. (3) Put manure on 
fields growing your highest income crops. 


Why New Idea Is First Choice 
‘One of the main reasons why there are 
more New Ipea spreaders on farms today 
than any other make is their ability to 


He's making real de 





world’s most popular spreader 


spread thinly and uniformly. For highest 
value, manure should be spread thinly 
and frequently —4 to 5 tons per acre. 


Staggered U-shaped shredding teeth, 
rotating at high speed, tear up even the 
toughest, hardest-packed manure. Cleverly 
designed distributor paddles lay the finely 
shredded manure down in a wide, even 
pattern — a pattern which extends several 
feet beyond the width of the spreader. 


You Have a Complete Choice 


Because you have your choice of 4 spreader 
sizes at your New Ipea dealer’s, you 
needn’t over or under-equip your manure 
handling operation. Pick the spreader to 
fit your farm from among the 65 bu., 
75 bu., and 90 bu. ground-driven models, 
or the big 120 bu. PTO job. 


during 
*Swar NOW dosnt | 


e will never > 



















NEw Ivea 


FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


DIVISION Aveo DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 


453 Atando Ave., Charlotte, North Carolina 
111 E. 10th St., North Kansas City, Missouri 
Bransford and Craighead Aves., Nashville, Tennessee 
5602-06 Dyer St., Dallas, Texas 














offers such excellent work opportunities, but provides them 
under wholesome home conditions. And wise parents 
who give their children suitable money rewards for their 
poultry work make everybody happier and more useful. 











Talking Things Qver : 


Champions —Echola community 
in Tuscaloosa County, Ala., has a 
way of producing champions. First- 
place winner in Alabama’s 1954 
Community-Development Program, 
it also produced Frank Cooper, 
Florida’s 1954 Man of the Year. 


We are always delighted to hon- 
or men and women of outstanding 
service to agriculture. Turn to 
pages 13 and 76 for our state 
awards. Then turn to 114 for our 
1954 award for Man of the Year in 
Service to Southern Agriculture. 


We are also delighted to an- 
nounce as winners in our Star 
Scribe contest (see Russell Lord’s 
comments, page 56): 


Star Scribe of the South — Mrs. 
Pat Brown for her “Scherf Building 
Notes,” in the Andalusia Star-News, 
Andalusia, Ala. 


A second prize goes to Cecil 
Hamby for news and features in 
the Vidalia Advance, Vidalia, Ga. 


Certificates of Distinction were 
awarded to: Sudie C. Hicks, for 
reports on schools in the Southern 
Democrat, Oneonta, Ala.; W. Net- 
tles Ferguson, “News of New Pros- 
pect” in the Rockmart Journal, 
Rockmart, Ga.; Helen Cooper 
Floyd, for waterfront features in 
Ocean Beach Reporter, Jacksonville 
Beach, Fla.; and Nelle W. Pritch- 
ard for garden articles and other 
features in Ocean Beach Reporter 
and other Florida papers. 


Is your feed problem still bad?— 
J. C. Lowery, page 17, discusses 
some things you can do in this new 
year—starting now—that will help 
you lick this problem. Don’t miss 
this informative feature. 

Then H. I. West on page 14 tells 
about farmer experiences with sod 
crop-row crop rotations we are hear- 
ing more and more about. 

Sorghum syrup and hot buttered 
biscuits are on the way back to 
Sand Mountain, page 18B. The 





Boaz Chamber of Commerce ig 
helping farmers bring new life to” 
a fading enterprise. This type of | 
relationship between rural and town 
folks can’t help but improve South- 
ern life. 


More on irrigation—We continue 
to stress irrigation. If you are at all 
considering irrigation, turn to fea- 7 
tures on pages 15, 24, and 42A. 


Broilers Are Big Business—Page 
18. Here Dr. King gives us a close: | 
up picture of this growing industry 
in the South. 


Have You Met These Vegetables? 
—Page 40 by L. A. Niven. If you” 
haven’t met them, 1955 will be a 
good time to get acquainted. 


Let’s Cushion a Chair — Lucia 
Brown suggests an inviting job for 
some of these cold winter days. She © 
tells just how to do it—step by 
step—page 64. 





Do you need a new hat?—Betty 
Bowers on page 80 tells how to’ 
make your own. Then, on page 82, 
Ann Moreton tells and shows how | 
to prepare beautiful dried flower 
arrangements. 


In February—We plan to give 
special emphasis to farmstead and 
home improvement. 


Here are three features about 
home improvement you'll want to 
read: Jade Turned to Green—By 
Romaine Smith; Is Your Closet 
Convenient?—By Betty Bowers; and 
Get the Hang of Wallpapering. 


Other features of unusual inter- 
est will include: 


A Master Farm Family—the Leon 
Lewises of Bartow County, Ga. 


How C. T. Cagle Made 8 Bales 
Per Acre—By E. C. Westbrook and’ 
Sam Burgess. : 


Coastal Bermuda and Bahia Make 
a Team—By Alexander Nunn. 
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The Answer To The Price Squeeze Is 


































ie | HIGHER YIELDS PER ACRE 
life to” 
type of ii 
1d town © 
South | «From The Use Of Fertilizers 
a Your records undoubtedly show you that you’re facing the prospect 
png of less profit because of the price squeeze. Higher prices for most 
12A. everything you buy ...lower support prices for most everything 
s—Page you sell—these are contributing factors. 
ined But perhaps the most important factor in the price squeeze is 
acreage control. In short, you’ll harvest fewer acres of price- 

stables? © supported crops. 
rom | However, there is an answer. You can boost your yield per acre and 
d. lower your cost per unit of production through the proper use of 

aaa fertilizers. The dollars you spend for the right fertilizer are returned 
job for to you many times over by increased yields. You can put fertilizers 
ys. She | to work for you to beat the price squeeze. Nitrogen is a big booster 
tep by of yields. Using plenty of nitrogen is smart business. 
Betty Remember, there are no controls on better farming methods. And the 
how to | use of fertilizers—to increase per-acre yields and to enrich grass 
ah lands—is better farming because it is profitable. 

flower 

USE DEPENDABLE LION NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 

to give Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer Lion Sulphate of Ammonia 
ad and Lion Anhydrous Ammonia 
hel A SOIL TEST is the first step toward the intelligent use of 
S. “a money-making plant foods. See your county agent, vo-ag 
a teacher, or soil conservation leader for advice and assistance. 
Closet 
ers; and 
ng. 
] inter- — 
1e Leon a 
Sa. LION OIL , 
3 Bales © 
0k and | CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


ia Make) 
n. 











’ Look to Lion 

ee.) Leader for 

Money-Making 
NITROGEN 
PRODUCTS 


Lion is one of the nation’s 
leading producers of nitrogen 
fertilizer materials. 


LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER 
(33.5% minimum nitrogen guaran- 
teed) is in great demand because of 
its low unit-cost and desirable com- 
bination of quick-acting nitrate and 
long-lasting ammonia forms of nitro- 
gen. Special conditioning gives the uni- 
form pellets increased resistance to 
caking during shipment or in storage. 
They flow freely—spread evenly. 


LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA FERTILIZER 
(guaranteed to contain a minimum of 
21% nitrogen) a highly desirable 
component of mixed fertilizer, is also 
an excellent direct application ma- 
terial. Produced as uniform, white, 
coated crystals, this product flows 
freely and resists caking. 


ry 





aan FERTILIZER 


Sere eomeats 3357, wmmeyie 
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LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA (82.2% 
nitrogen content) is a high-analysis, 
low-cost nitrogen material. It is in- 
jected into the soil to supply the 
needed nitrogen in many areas. 





Whatever the nitrogen material, the 
uniformly high quality is backed by 
Lion’s established reputation as a 
leading producer of agricultural ni- 
trogen. It will pay you to look for the 
LION on the bag! 


See your favorite fertilizer 
supplier for your requirements 
of Lion nitrogen materials, 


COMPAN Y 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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New antibiotic liquid in tubes 


STOPS MASTITIS 
IN HOURS 







Protect that milk check 
with this new kind of 
mastitis treatment... 
New ‘i'erramycin Animal 
l‘ormula for Mastitis is a 
fast-acting liquid in tubes 
—not a heavy, greasy 
ointment. 





Contains wonder-working Terramycin , z. one tube 
clears up most cases in 24 to 48 hours 


New Terramycin Animal 
l‘ormula for Mastitis dis- 
perses instantly, goes to 
work in seconds — not 
hours. 

No grease, no wax, no 
oil. New liquid milks out 
completely. Won’t leave 
greasy, waxy deposits to 
clog delicate udder tissue. 
Contains wonder-work- 
ing Terramycin, more 
powerful than either peni- 
cillin or streptomycin 
against the many organ- 
isms causing mastitis. 
There is only one liquid 
mastitis treatment with 
Terramycin. Get new 
Liquid Terramycin Animal 
Formula for Mastitis with 


Polymyxin B Sulfate at 
your Animal Health 
Headquarters. 





BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLING 





WHICH REMEDY WILL CURE MASTITIS FIRST? 





OLD WAY: Thick, old-style NEW WAY: Liquid Terra- 
ointment containing petro- mycin disperses instantly, 
leum jelly or wax resists dis- goes to work in seconds, car- 
solving for hours—releases ries antibiotic to infection 


antibiotic very slowly. fast. No greasy deposits. 


Effective treatment of disease requires prompt, 
accurate diagnosis. Always consult your Veterinarian. 


NEW READY-TO-USE TUBE 
in — One turn breaks in- 


ner seal. Nothing 
to screw on. No 
spilling. 


New slimmer tip 
(under sterile cap). 
Easier to insert. 


Terramyci in 


ANIMAL FORMULA 


r MASTITIS 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 
World's Largest Producer of Antibiotics 











Self-Feeding Silos Here to Stay 


The first concrete silo was con- 
structed in Attala County, Miss., in 
the summer of 1953 by W. B. and 
G. G. Carter. Mr. Carter obtained 
his information and inspiration for 
building a concrete silo from an 
article that appeared in The Pro- 


‘gressive Farmer in the spring of 


1953. The article described the silo 
constructed by someone at Nacog- 
doches, Tex. He wrote to the own- 
er of the silo for detailed informa- 
tion about building the stanchion- 
type feed gate. 

Milton Palmertree, a neighbor of 
Mr. Carter, took the information 
that Mr, Carter had obtained and 
built the second silo the same sum- 
mer. Both successfully self-fed from 
their silos during the winter of 1953 
and were very enthusiastic about 
self-feeding silage. More than 1,000 
farmers from several adjacent coun- 
ties visited these two silos during 
the feeding season and discussed 
Mr. Carter’s and Mr. Palmertree’s 
experiences with them. 


Fifteen concrete trench silos, 
from which silage is self-fed, have 
been in operation in Attala County 
during the 1954 feeding season. 
Except for the extreme drouth, this 
number would no doubt have been 
doubled or tripled in the county. 


We believe that the permanent- 
type horizontal silo, from which si- 
lage can be self-fed, is here to stay. 

A. H. Simmons, 
Attala County, Miss. 


Sod Farming and Old Corn 


Our grandparents knew about 
sod farming long before we had any 
research. As a child I saw my 
grandfather practice this very idea. 
He had plenty of land. He would 
keep an area in pasture for a few 
years, then keep corn on it. He 
was always known as a man who 
had old corn in his crib. 

J. C. Lowery, 
Extension Agronomist, API. 


Turn to page 14 for an up-to-the- 
minute report on how many wide- 
awake farmers of today are putting 
this old system to effective use. 


Co-op Serving Pecan Growers 


Since it was organized in 1950, 
Gold Kist Pecan Growers has mar- 
keted cooperatively for its members 
more than 34 million pounds of pe- 
cans. A marketing division of the 
Cotton Producers Association of 
Georgia, it was started at the in- 


sistence of farmer-members of CPA 
who were also pecan growers. 


Gold Kist started with a shelling 
plant in Waycross, Ga.—one of the 
newest and most modern shelling 
plants in the industry. Since its 
start it has added a large amount of 
new machinery, a second plant in 
Waycross, as well as a plant in 
Seguin, Tex. Its membership is lo- 
cated in seven states, from Texas to 
North Carolina. 


Heading Gold Kist is Olin W. 
Thompson of Waycross, Ga., re- 
cently appointed -to USDA’s De- 
ciduous Fruit and Nut Tree Advis- 
ory Committee. James C. Hart, 

Fulton County, Ga. 


World Peace and Prophecy 
I read Dr. Poe’s messages about 
world peace in the September and 
October issues with much interest. 
There are, and always have been, 
only a minority of true, genuine 
Christians in this world. And there 
always have been wars. That’s 
Bible prophecy being fulfilled— 
wars and rumors of wars. There 
will be wars until the last battle is 
fought. The question is not who 
will win at this coming Armaged- 
don, but shall we be on the winning 
side? Satan is the god of this 
world, and this world is already 
judged and condemned, the Bible 
says. Mrs. Trilby McLeroy, 
Clay County, Ala. 


Courtesy to Negroes 


I very much appreciated A.H.D.’s 
letter in The Progressive Farmer 
calling attention to the need of 
common courtesy toward Negroes 
in the use of Mr. and Mrs. I can- 
not appreciate Mrs. J.A.N.’s letter 
in the December issue. Advanced, 
educated Negroes resent the use of 
“Uncle” and “Auntie,” and I do not 7 
blame them. 

I do not believe there will be 
segregation in heaven nor in hell. 
Then it is only artificial in this life 
where it is practiced. 

The Progressive Farmer has 
shown a fair attitude toward the 
Negro and the racial question, al- 
though I never see any méntion of 
the progress of Negro farmers. 
They must make progress and there 
must be some Negro readers. 

J. D. C., Seminole County, Fla. 7 


In addition to other articles that 
we have used on Negroes, last Jan- 
uary we recognized, with 1953 
awards, two Negro leaders as Men 
of the Year in Service to Agriculture. 
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The Oliver Super 88, the most powerful row crop tractor made 


Why a new OLIVER SUPER puts you years ahead 


First, you’re ahead in power. These 
new Supers have a good deal more 
horsepower. The Super 88, above, 
now has a full four-plow rating —the 
most powerful row crop tractor 
made. The Super 77, below, is now 
a three-four plow machine. 

You’re ahead on your operating 
cost, too. A new high compression 
ratio, 7.0:1, squeezes the power from 
every drop of fuel. Your choice of 


THE SUPER 77, now a three-four plow 
tractor, Like all the new Supers, it 
gives you five working speeds ...a road 
speed...and two speeds in reverse. 
Optional: Oliver’s famed Independent- 
ly Controlled PTO. 


fuel, gasoline or diesel, whichever 
will be the most economical. 
You’re ahead in the features you 
want most. Not only the choice of 
engines, but the wider speed range 
... the Hydra-lectric control . . . the 
Independently Controlled PTO. 
Best of all, you’re ahead in cash. 
You pay no more for an Oliver Super 
than a tractor that’s years behind it. 
Yet, you'll get more on the day you 


THE HYDRA-LECTRIC control system— 
a marvel of smoothness and simplicity. 


The touch of a lever raises and lowers . 


your implements. ..sets the depth any- 
where you want it. 


trade it in—Olivers have always 
brought a better price. 

Work-test the Super 88 or the 
Super 77, and you'll quickly see it’s 
true: when you buy yourself an 
Oliver, you put yourself years 
ahead. 

The OLIVER Corporation 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


‘Finest in Farm Machinery.” 


DRIVE RIGHT IN to mount this new 
Oliver Drive-In Cultivator. No more 
struggling with gangs... you just drive 
in, tighten a few bolts, and away you 
go! Later, just slip ’em out, back away, 
and your tractor is free for other jobs. 


See your OLIVER DEALER and WORK-TEST the SUPERS! 


* 
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Harold Russell 


Ammunition Expert 


It is no idle boast that Federal Shotgun 
Shells, whether Federal Hi-Power or Federal 
Monark, are the Choice of Champions. Do 
you know, for example, that Federal’s Dis- 
integrating Top Wad smashes into fragments 
within the gun, the instant the gun is fired. 
There is nothing in front of the shot charge 
— nochance for pattern distortion. Take a 
minute to check the ten features which I am 
listing below. They tell the story. 


+ tn 






Ten Good 
Reasons for 
Shooting 
Federals 


6 
Standard brands of 
smokeless powder. 


1 
‘ 

Standard Roll crimp for 
which the pump gun 
and the automatic were 

designed. 7 
High brass base on Hi- 
? Power, Medium brass 


Waterproof disintegrat- 
ing top shot wad; ex- 
clusive with Federals. 


on Monark shells. 


8 
Gas-tight solid base 
3 wad. 


Full count, highly pol- 9 
ished perfect shot. Paper body of shell 
4 securely locked into 


Five layers wax-treated pane gas-tight brass 
water-resistant special ee. 


shot shell paper. 10 
Primer extremely 
5 stable, non-mercuric, 


Gas-tight cushion wads 


non-corrosive, to give 
for perfect gas seal. 


instant ignition. 


Free Hunting Guides 


“How To Get Your Duck” pictures the 
various duck shots, and how to make them. 
“How To Bag The Upland Flyers” gives 
suggestions on how to hunt the various types 
of upland birds, proper gun loads, etc., with 
recipes for preparing game birds for the 
table. For your free copy of either or both 
of these pocket-size booklets, send your 
name and address on a postcard to Harold 
Russell, Federal Cartridge Corporation, 
Dept. 70, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Varmint or Target 


Whether you’re shooting woodchucks, 
skunks, rabbits, rats or other vermin, or just 
target shooting, you’ll find Federal Hi- 
Power and Federal Monark .22 caliber car- 
tridges the ideal small-bore ammunition. 
Especially the Hollow Points—they really 
knock out the vermin! Ask your dealer for 
the handy blue and red boxes. 


Federal Cartridge Corporation 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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By EUGENE BUTLER and JAY RICHTER 


Congress — and the Farm Law 


EMOCRATIC lawmakers—despite their renewed power in Con- 

gress—don’t expect to get many changes in the new farm law. 
Not for this year. But they are gunning for ’56, a Presidential- 
election year. 


By that time, if supports are flexing down, the heat will be turned 
up. Plan is to use Administration rejection of “strong” supports to 
help “drive the rascals out.” Meantime, say farm leaders, expect: 


1) No major change in 1955 price provisions of the farm law. 
2) A stepped-up campaign for a commodity-by-commodity approach 
to the farm problem. Special programs like those for wool and sugar 
will be urged for other commodities. Examples may be a two-price 
program for wheat and perhaps fer rice. 3) A new dairy program 
is possible, but not probable. Benson is expected to recommend 
more of the same to solve the surplus problem. There is only an 
outside chance for an increase in the present 75 per cent support 
rate for dairymen. 4) Congressional probes promise to be plentiful. 
Middleman margins are to get more attention, but little will be done 
about them. Investigation of low egg and poultry prices was get- 
ting underway in the Senate as this issue went to press. 


Federal Money for Brucellosis 


The USDA’s expanded fight against brucellosis—O.K.’d. by Con- 
gress in 1954—will be underway just about the time you read this. 
Official plan is to extend indemnity payments to more cattlemen in 
the South and elsewhere. To do the job, USDA has 3% times more 
money to spend ($14 million this fiscal year compared with $4 mil- 
lion in past years). 

Federal payments will be $25 per head for grade cattle, and $50 
for purebreds (up from $9 and $18 last year): Payments in the past 
have been made only when states were willing to pay a share—usu- 
ally 50 per cent and more. Now, where states have not contributed, 
USDA may pay the entire indemnity. : 

A request from your state is all that is required to get a program 
going, say officials. They indicate, however, that they will be “re- 
luctant” to step-up the program in paying states that drop their con- 
tributions. The big idea is to use extra federal funds to broaden 
coverage. Dr. Abner Kuttler of USDA gave The Progressive Farmer 
this breakdown of the brucellosis situation in the South: 


North Carolina—an “excellent” program; the only certified brucel- 
losis-free state in the South. 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Delaware, Virginia— 
have programs, mostly “good” ones. 

South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland—now “developing” programs. 

Texas and Oklahoma—have no programs. 


Counties Return to Historic Cotton Base 


The USDA believes that better and fairer division of cotton allot- 
ments has been achieved for 1955. Reason is that about 90 per cent 
of all cotton counties switched over to the historical basis of figuring 
acres for individual growers. The new law approved the shift. 


The new method allows farm allotments to be based on actual 
plantings for the three years, 1952-54. The old “cropland” method 
often resulted in allotments that were not used, or only partly used. 
A higher percentage of planted allotments is expected in 1955. 

How much extra production will that bring? Nobody in Wash- 
ington can tell for sure. But unofficial guesses range from about 
200,000 to 400,000 baies. 
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“Farmers are all\ 
making a mint of 
money. Cadillacs for 
the kids. Florida in the winter. Why 
I know a farmer who... .” 






So it goes. Those are the words of 
some joker I ran into the other day. He 
thinks he’s a business genius. I told him 
what I thought with no punches pulled 

. told him that the real business 
genius is the successful farmer. You 
don’t just drill a hole and grow money. 


Today’s farmer tops the man who | 


owns and operates a small factory. His 
capital investment is bigger, so he’s a 


Financier. He’s got to know marketing | 


better than a Sales Manager. He’s got 


to buy smarter than a high-salaried Pur- | 


chasing Agent. He’s got to watch main- 
tenance better than a Plant Supervisor. 
He has to know mechanics, chemistry, 
vet medicine, bookkeeping . . . and all 


this in his spare time. Because he’s got ~ 


a bigger full time job of plain hard work 


than any other man in the United States. | 


Believe me, the next “expert” that 


tells me the farmer’s overpaid is gonna 
get the works. (I hope you're sitting 
on the jury.) 


Ever hear the joke about the new 


grocer who was selling everything be- | 


low cost? A lady asked him how he 
could do it. He says “I lose money on 
every sale but I’ve got a terrific volume!” 

There’s a lesson there on eggs. : 


Some folks think if they can only 
avoid the winter laying slump, keep 


the volume high, they'll make money | 
on eggs. Others figure they'll feed as | 


cheap as they can. . . but they get 


the slump too. 


Point is, you’ve gotta have the vol- 
ume AND the margin of profit over 
cost. You need feed efficiency (less feed 
per dozen eggs) and you've got to keep 
egg production up . . . avoid that win- 
ter laying slump. 


You can do both with our special 
Watkins Layer Ration based on the new 
Watkins Min-Vite for Poultry. That ra- 
tion uses your own grain and protein, 
you get the needed vitamins and min- 
erals from the Min-Vite . . . and you 
get the extra protection of both Terra- 
mycin and Penicillin. 


Of course good management and sani- 
tation has a lot to do with it, but you 
talk to your Watkins Man about that 


Poultry Min-Vite. You'll like what you | 
hear. I think your hens will get aj 


charge out of it too. 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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More Cotton for West 


There may be less reason for a 
cotton acreage fracas than in past 
years. Western states in 1955 will 
get somewhat larger allotments than 
the South, compared with prior 
years. Reason is that the national 
allotment is divided among states 
on the basis of a five-year moving 
average. For the next crop, the year 
1953 is added and the year dropped 
is 1947 (a comparatively low pro- 
duction year in the West). 

Result is that California gets 
about 10 per cent more than other- 
wise would be the case; Arizona 
about 13 per cent more. In Mis- 
sissippi and Georgia, on the other 
hand, allotments will be less due 
to the five-year moving average. 


~In Texas the drop-out of 1947 and 


addition of 1953 brings only a 
small increase. 

Approval of an allotment in- 
crease is doubtful. The campaign 
for a boost lost a lot of speed when 
estimates of the 1954 crop kept 
jumping—by about 6 per cent as of 
last Oct. 1, another 6 per cent on 
Nov. 1, still further on Dec. 1. 


New Beef Booster 


A new kind of margin is in pros- 
pect for cattle feeders. This time 
it’s in the feed itself. In early trials 
a hormone feed supplement in- 
creased daily gains 4 to % pound and 
cut costs as much as 2 to 4 cents a 
pound. The hormone is diethy] stil- 
bestrol and will be sold as a feed 
supplement under the trade name 
of Stilbosol by Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion recently approved its use in 
beef cattle feeding. 


Stilbosol is recommended for fat- 
tening rations of beef animals be- 
tween 600 and 1,200 pounds. Both 
steers and heifers benefit from its 
use. It is not now recommended for 
milk cows, breeding cattle, hogs, 
sheep, or chickens. The only source 
is in commercial supplements from 
feed mills which have been ap- 
proved by the Government. Stil- 
bestrol must be fed in such small 
amounts that it is not safe to de- 
pend on home mixing. Supplements 
with stilbestrol will likely cost from 
$5 to $10 more per ton than those 
without it. But results to date have 
shown added returns of $9.50 to 
$19 from each extra dollar spent. 


Cotton Controls Voted 


Cotton growers, by a huge ma- 

jority, voted on Dec. 14 for the 
tightest acreage controls we've ever 
had. Better than 90 per cent fa- 
vored cutting 1955 plantings by 15 
per cent. 
_ Secretary Benson had said that 
if the quota program was approved, 
Price supports were likely to con- 
tinue at 90 per cent of parity. The 
approval of upland cotton controls 
means this year’s acreage will be 
18,100,000, compared to last year's 
21,400,000 acres, 
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Case Fertilizer eader has flexible 
spring brushes that keep feed open- 
ings clear, fertilizer flowing. Full- 
floating rotors come out for easy 
cleaning. Easily equipped for surface 
band applications to row crops. 













New Low-Cost Field Cutter clips pastures, mows 
grass, weeds, light brush. Chops cover crops 
and residues of cotton, corn, tobacco. Aids 
clean plowing. Fits Case tractors with Eagle 
Hitch, others with 3-point hook-up. Hydraulic 
control, PTO drive. 


New Eagle Hitch Contour Harrow has 
pivot action. Trails correctly on short 
curves; linkage keeps gangs at even 
cut. Does good job of smoothing sur- 
face with 18 or 20-inch disks, spaced 
7 or 9 inches. Hydraulic control. 


New Side-Mounted Mower Cuts clean 
on slopes from 60 degrees up to 30 
degrees down. Dual hydraulic con- 
trol lifts cutter bar to pe angle, 
also raises inner shoe to pass over 
obstacles. : 


POS BS oy Be ae 
New Mounted 351" One-Way carries front of 
plow on Eagle Hitch. Rear gauge-wheel run- 
ning on the land available to assure accurate 
depth. Heavy-duty coulter carries side-thrust. 


th. 





Half-Tracks add flotation for soft, slip- 
pery ground; come off quickly. Tree 
grubber on Eagle Hitch of the ‘““VAC- 
14” uproots trunks or stumps up to 
5 or 6 inches in size. < 


















America’s 
Thriftiest 
2-Plow 


‘Tractor 





Handiest tractor for 100 jobs is this Case “VAC- 
14” Low-Seater. You take one step to low platform ... 
enjoy all-day riding comfort in the Bodyguard® seat : 
. .. change mounted implements without getting off. ieee te a ea 
You have full crop clearance with cultivators either ») 
front-mounted or on Eagle Hitch . . . adjustable tread, 
front and rear, for side-hill stability and wide range 
of row spacing .. . shock-free steering to spare your 
arms in rough ground. Heavy-duty engine has high 
torque for hard pulls, stamina for years of work with 
low upkeep. Ask your Case dealer for a demonstration 
on your own farm. 
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YOU GET UP TO 20% LONGER WEAR 
AT NO EXTRA COST WITH 
TRACTOR TIRES 


FIRESTONE 


mM‘ tractor tires may appear to be the same, 
but it is the extra service you get from the tire 
that will make a big difference in your farm costs. 


Like farmers everywhere, you will find that 
Firestone Tractor Tires are the longest wearing tires 
money can buy. And, one of the reasons for this 
extra long wear is Firestone’s tough tread rubber 
compound. It doesn’t cost you a penny more; yet it 
gives years of extra service. You get greater drawbar 





Sa 


pull because the tread bars retain their sharp biting 
edge longer. The new tread rubber compound resists 
rapid wear on hard surfaced roads and hard 
soil. It also gives better performance in all kinds of 
tough stubble: 


Compare before you buy! Let your Firestone 
Dealer or Store show you why Firestone Tractor 
Tires last longer, pull better and do more work for 
your tire dollar. 

















restone Tires|:: 








Get More 
Winter Traction 


with Firestone 


Tires on Your Car 
and Truck 






















Enjoy the V oice of Firestone om radio or television every Monday evening over ABC 














The Town and Country is the 
greatest mud, snow or ice passenger 
tire ever built. A quiet highway 
tire as well as a traction tire. 


The Super All Traction truck tire 
takes hold and moves the load in 
mud, in snow, or on wet or icy roads. 








ALL TRACTION 








Copyright 1954, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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BYRON SOUTHWELL .. . developed 
better methods. 


YRON LESTER SOUTHWELL, a native of 

Tattnall County, Ga., received his B.S. Agri- 
culture degree from the University of Georgia’s 
college of Agriculture in 1923 and his M.S. degree 
from Cornell in 1931. 

Southwell went directly from the college of agri- 
culture to Tifton, Ga., where he became head of 
the animal husbandry department of the Georgia 
State College of Men. This was later to become 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College. In 1933, he 
transferred to the Coastal Plain Experiment Station 
at Tifton as head of the newly established depart- 
ment of animal husbandry, where he has served 
Georgia farmers ever since. 

Although for more than 30 years Southwell has 
worked in the same territory, the results of his work 
are widely known and followed over the South. 
Among his gutstanding accomplishments profes- 
sionally have been the development of a year- 
round hogging-off program for the Coastal Plains 
area which is now general practice; the develop- 
ment of one of the outstanding strains of Duroc 
hogs in the state; the development of one of the 
best state-owned dairy herds in Georgia; the devel- 
opment of superior beef herds throughout Georgia; 
and the popularization of Coastal Bermuda through 
his tests with beef and dairy animals. 

He was instrumental in securing for his station an 
animal disease diagnostic and research laboratory; 
and lands for a range grazing project at Alapaha. 
His work has been of such outstanding merit that 
for a number of years USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service has cooperated in the Tifton work. 

He is a civic leader. He is a charter member and 
past president of the Tifton Lions Club; a steward 
and a Sunday school teacher in the Methodist 
Church; chairman of the Tift County Hospital Au- 
thority; member of Ferry Lake Fishing Club. 


— 
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FRANK COOPER .. . spread the 
good news. 


OR three decades J. Francis Cooper has been 

writing and talking about Florida’s agriculture 
and its people—men and women, boys and girls. 

As editor for the college of agriculture, agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and agricultural extension 
service of the University of Florida, he has written 
about all the great advances that have been made 
in and as a result of agricultural research and edu- 
cation during those 30 years. Solution of the “salt 
sick” problem of livestock, the victorious fight 
against the Mediterranean fruitfly, development of 
tung, transition from mule-farming to tractors, ex- 
pansion of citrus and vegetable production, expan- 
sion of pastures and livestock, remarkable devel- 
opment of 4-H and home demonstration club work, 
and many other noteworthy developments in Flor- 
ida’s agriculture and rural life—he has witnessed 
them and written and talked about them to inform 
farm people and others. 

By hundreds of bulletins he has edited and by 
thousands of newspaper and magazine stories and 
radio talks he has written and given, he has kept 
a continuous stream of information flowing from 
the University of Florida to the farm people of 
the Sunshine State. 

Editors of newspapers and magazines have full 
confidence in “copy” from his office, for experience 
over many years has shown them that it has some- 
thing interesting and helpful to tell. 

Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, provost for agriculture at 
the University of Florida, has this to say about 
him: “Florida has made tremendous progress in 
agriculture during the past 30 years, and Frank 
Cooper, through his will and ability to keep farm 
people informed, has made highly significant con- 
tributions to that advancement. No one has worked 
more effectively or with higher purpose than he 
to serve Florida.” (Continued on page 109) 
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RALPH DRAUGHON .. 
benefits for all. 


. sought the 


OOPERATION with and service to all groups, 

organizations, and agencies in Alabama has been 

Dr. Ralph B. Draughon’s policy in leading the Ala- 

bama Polytechnic Institute in its greatest years of 

progress in serving Alabama farm families and 

every other economic group in the state. He be- 
came president in 1948. 

Through this policy, API is “being called ‘upon to 
educate more and more students, to provide more 
and more research data, and to provide more and 
more citizens with more and more technical serv- 
ices and information to aid them in their business 
enterprises, whether agricultural, industrial, or 
otherwise.” 

In leading API to greater cooperation and serv- 
ice, Dr. Draughon has endeavored to keep the 
institution out of partisan politics. Over and over 
he has stated and restated his belief that “our job 
is to provide the research, the training, and the 
teaching of findings of research to the end that we 
may improve the economy and culture of Alabama,” 
and that the institution should “keep itself above 
partisan, political, and personal controversy.” 

He believes one of the greatest needs in Alabama 
is a balanced agricultural-industrial economy. 

“We think that the most hopeful and significant 
development in Alabama is the very rapid indus- 
trialization that is now underway,” he says. “I am 
fully convinced that a better balanced economy 
for Alabama will mean better markets and better 
incomes for her farm families. 

“I have great faith in those who have the love 
of the soil in their hearts, and who know the joy 
of growing things, and who have the courage in 
the face of the hazards of uncertain weather and 
unstable markets, to farm for a living and a way 
of life,” he writes. 


“I believe there is a (Continued on page 109) 
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Cc. F. Morris, Appling County, Ga., turned three- 
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Id Bahia grass sod in October 1953 for tobacco 


in 1954. It took several harrowings to get a good seedbed, but it was mellow when he did get it. 
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Here’s tobacco Mr. Morris made following sod in 1954—even with the drouth—1,557 pounds per 


acre that sold for $50 a hundred. Tobacco in an adjoining field was treated same way except the 
tobacco followed corn. It made only 1,379 pounds per acre and sold for about $48 per hundred. 


Farm Results Prove It Can Be Profitable To 


ROTATE PASTURE 


With Row Crops 


with weeds or grasses and plant it to row 

crops for two or three years before putting 
it back to pasture? Increasingly, that is becoming 
a question to be faced. 

This is being done in many places along the 
Gulf Coast and other places in Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama. Whether the crop that followed was 
cotton, corn, peanuts, tobacco, soybeans, or pota- 


We not turn pasture that has become foul 


By H. |. WEST 


toes, results from the practice have been promising. 

Leroy Cleverdon, Baldwin County, Ala., plowed 
under a three-year Bahia grass sod this year and 
planted soybeans. His nonsod beans made 14 to 
15 bushels per acre; sod beans alongside have run 
25 to 28 bushels. 

Jack Robertson turned Bahia grass sod last spring 
and planted it to corn. Corn rows crossed the sod 
ground into another part of the field. Corn on sod 


« 


ground not only outyiélded the other, 66 bushels 
to 44, but also was much taller and greener during 
the growing season. 

Alton Hankins turned a white Dutch-Dallis grass 
sod in the spring of 1952. And this field made 30 
bushels of soybeans that year. The next year, after 
the sod became well decomposed, it made 46.3 
bushels per acre on 30 acres. He made the highest 
yield of soybeans ever recorded in this county for 
any large acreage. 

Holt Stuart in Escambia County, Fla., also turned 
a white Dutch-Dallis grass sod last spring. This was 
planted to corn with 600 pounds of 0-14-10 fer- 
tilizer. Nitrogen was to be applied later, but it 
never was done. Corn stayed green through the 
drouth and made a good yield. Whether commer- 
cial nitrogen would have made any difference is 
still a question. 


A dairyman of Baldwin County has set up a 
Bahia grass and row crop rotation. This 40 acres 
is now seeded in wheat and Pensacola Bahia grass. 


The Bahia is to be left three years and then row 


cropped three years. 

From data we can get to date, it would seem that 
two things are especially desirable in turning sod: 
1) release of built-up nitrogen and other plant ele- 
ments; 2) increase of the soil’s organic matter and 
its water-holding capacity. 


How long will this organic matter last? Some | 


effects of turned sod have been found 10 years 
later. But three-fourths is used up within the first 


four years. The Soil Conservation Service of Ala- | 


bama has completed some soil tests, mostly in the 
southern part of the state. Dr. Roy Evers, Coving- 


ton County, turned a three-year Bahia grass sod | 


in March this year. Organic matter content was 


checked in July, when 9,527 pounds per acre were 


found in the first 8 inches of soil. 


S. R. Lighter in the same county turned a Ber- 


muda grass and clover sod last spring. Recovery of 


organic matter in July was 6,800 pounds per acre. | 


On D. C. Nall’s farm, in the same county, the re- 


covery in July was 3,402 pounds per acre after | 


turning a three-year-old sericea sod. D. C. Sims, 


Chambers County, turned a six-year fescue and clo- 9 


ver sod. In July, four months later, the recovery 
was 7,484 pounds of dry matter per acre. How 


much difference a wet year would have made in | 
these various Alabama results no one can say. As | 


to organic matter recovered the second year, Geor- 


gia reports 6,800 pounds per acre in North Georgia 


from a fescue sod. 

Recognizing that on most farms there is a definite 
place for annual legumes, perennial legumes, and 
sod crops, it is of interest to note that-most legume 
residue from crops such as annual clovers, soybeans, 
and cowpeas is usually gone within three to four 


months. Biennial and perennial legumes such as } 


alfalfa, red clover, sweet clover, and kudzu show 
a good nitrogen buildup in the soil as compared 
to the other legumes. 


What sod is the best to turn under? Dallis grass 
and white Dutch clover, Bahia grasses, sericea, fes- 
cue, and even rescue grass have all given good re- 
sults. Dr. Glenn Burton of the Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station, Tifton, Ga., got excellent results with 


corn after Coastal Bermuda sod. He cultivates this | 


but once or twice so as not to kill out the Bermuda. 

To help answer some of these sod-row crop prob- 
lems, the Alabama Experiment Station has funds 
and facilities to begin definite sod research as soon 
as a qualified man can be found. Among questions 


that need to be answered are these: When is the best’ © 


time to turn sod? How long should land remain in 


sod? What are the effects on cotton, corn, and pea- 7 
nut crops following sod? What makes a good sod 


rotation? What sod crops should be used? Can one 
afford to grow a sod crop just to be turned under 
for another crop? 
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Tom Donalson, chair- 
man of Gainesville’s 
Chamber of Commerce 
Agriculture Committee ; 
Loonis Blitch, county 
agent; and Mr. Crevasse 
(right) check on the 
latter’s 75-bushel- 


an-acre corn. 











Here’s one of the most practical stories on 
irrigation we have ever published. It gets right 
down to the what and the how, to costs, and to returns. ~ a 


with good management to get higher yields 

of corn, tobacco, and a few truck crops and 
to make a larger income. Alachua County, Fla., has 
not been in the drouth category since Mr. Crevasse 
installed his irrigation equipment three years ago. 
But the Crevasse farm has had enough dry weather 
to make irrigation highly profitable. 


In 1953 he harvested 80 bushels per acre from 
20 acres of irrigated corn. Corn not irrigated made 
25 bushels per acre. That year he put water on 


Weiss T. CREVASSE combines irrigation 





three times. Of course, corn was plante 
on the field he expected to irrigate. 


“But just to see what difference irrigation would 
make,” he says, “I turned water on one 10-acre 
block of corn that had not been planted for irri- 
gation. With this one watering it made 60 bushels 
per acre. It more than doubled the yield on the 
unirrigated corn.” 4 


Last year he irrigated the 20 acres once and got 
75 bushels an acre. His yields both years were 
enough to win first place in the Alachua County 
corn-growing contest conducted by the Gainesville 
Chamber of Commerce. His yields were checked 
by members of the chamber’s agriculture committee, 
including County Agent Loonis Blitch. 


He raises Dixie 18 corn and fertilizes the irri- 
gated land with 400 pounds per acre of 4-7-5 and 
then sidedresses with 150 pounds per acre of am- 
monium sulphate. 

Irrigation has paid on his fluecured tobacco, too. 
Last year he irrigated the 7% acres five times and 
made 1,795 pounds per acre. “It would have been 
well over 2,000 pounds if we hadn’t made a mis- 
take in fumigating the land for nematodes before 
we planted,” he avows. “We had fumigated our 
Cucumber and pepper land with 10 gallons of DD 
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By J. FRANCIS COOPER 
Agricultural Editor, University of Florida 


a 


per acre, and had » machine set for the same 
rate on the toba Aland. However, when we fin- 
e had actually applied only 7% gallons per 
—the openings in the machine must have gotten 
tly clogged with trash.” 

In 1953 his yield of irrigated tobacco was 2,389 
pounds per acre and the quality was better. In his 
tobacco operations he works pretty closely with 
Fred Clark, tobacco specialist with the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 







Mr. Crevasse made a fair return on 1% acres of 
pepper in 1954, even though the price hit bottom. 
He harvested 400 bushels that brought $425. His 
records show that he spent $60 for 3,000 pounds 
of 4-7-5; $64.50 for plants (had to buy twice, as 
first planting got killed by cold); $6 for spraying 
four times; $11.25 for irrigation; and $25.50 for 
fumigant. Thus his total cash expenses were not 
quite $170 and his net returns for labor were 
slightly more than $255. 

With 10 acres of irrigated cucumbers in 1954, 
it was a sadder story. He was unable to get any- 
thing like a decent price for even the best of his 
cukes, and he lost money on a fine crop. 

Mr. Crevasse’s irrigation system is simple. His 
only permanent items are well, pump, and motor. 
It cost slightly over $5,000, as follows: 8 inch deep 
well (205 feet), $850; 8-inch turbine pump, capac- 
ity 400 gallons a minute, $1,500; gasoline engine, 
$700; portable aluminum pipe (960 feet of 5-inch 
main line, 1,320 feet of 4-inch perforated “sprin- 
kler” line), $2,300. 


The well is located in the corner of four fields. 


4 


Knows What 
_Extra Water 
‘Will Do 


Fa 


He can irrigate any one or all of them. He has 
enough main line and sprinkler pipe to lay two 
lines, so he can be laying a second line while the 
first line is throwing water. Each line will irrigate 
a little over % acre at a time with 1 inch of water 
per hour. He usually applies 1% inches of water 
per irrigation. That amount just about saturates his 
soil. By working 10 hours, Mr. Crevasse figures he 
can irrigate 7 acres a day. He figures his cost at 
about $1.50 per acre for gasoline and oil and $1 for 
labor, for a total of $2.50 per acre per irrigation. 

Depreciation and upkeep would run from 50 to 
100 per cent of that amount, depending on number 
of acres irrigated and number of times. In the three 
years Mr. Crevasse has had his system, he has 
experienced little trouble with it. On one occasion 
the water pump on the motor stopped working and 
the motor burned. Mr. Crevasse found that he had 
to rebuild the motor block. 


I’ve learned that proper timing is important in ap- 
plying irrigation water,” says this Alachua County 
farmer. “In 1953 I irrigated my corn too soon and 
too often. I started two weeks before tasseling and 
irrigated every 10 days. In 1954 I irrigated when 
the corn was beginning to tassel and silk. I might 
have done better if I had irrigated just as tasseling 
began and applied water again when the corn was 
in full silk.” 

Of course, rainfall, or moisture in the soil, might 
well cause a change in timing, but Mr. Crevasse 
figures that the silking period is especially impor- 
tant with corn. 

When I was at his place early in December, he 
pointed to a fine field of green young rye across 
from the house. “I fertilized that well, and it is 
making good growth and providing good grazing 
for my hogs,” he said. “But if it doesn’t rain pretty 
soon, I'm going to run.my line down here and 
irrigate it.” 






This Bermuda grass planter opens up a furrow, puts down fertilizer, drops stolons, covers, 





and packs soil over them, in one operation. 


Benford that if you have 50 acres or more to plant, it will pay for itself—cost about $600, 


By ALEXANDER NUNN and HAROLD BENFORD 


some South Georgia grower has carried off top 

honors in Georgia’s 5-Acre Cotton Contest. 
But for 1954, C. T. Cagle of Bartow County proud- 
ly took top state honors for North Georgia with 
19,346% pounds of seed cotton. That was 3 bales 
per acre. How he did it will be told next month by 
Georgia's “Mr. Cotton” (E. C. Westbrook), and Sam 
Burgess. You will be interested in knowing that he 
gets good yields from all his acres: 112 bales on 96 
acres in 1954; 155 bales on 134 acres in ’53. 

Chief speaker at the state recognition program in 
Atlanta, Commissioner of Agriculture-elect J. Phil 
Campbell, Jr., let it be known that as a dairyman he 
was proud to have had cotton too, especially in 
1954. Looking beyond drouth and income head- 
aches of recent times, he observed, “With popula- 
tion growing, more people moving to the city, and 
fewer living on farms, we have nothing to look 
forward to over the long pull except better times, 
when our farmers will have a higher standard of liv- 
ing than those who live in the cities.” 

Mr. Campbell told his listeners that he isn’t going 
to live in the city as commissioner, but will com- 
mute from his 500-acre farm near Watkinsville. 

By the way, Master Farmer W. A. Meadows of 
Bleckley County continues to hold the all-time con- 
test record, with 20,240.5 pounds of seed cotton 
picked from 5 acres in 1949. 


We didn’t get to the banquet, but we have 
learned with interest about the “farmer of the 
month” and “farmer of the year” program in Mc- 
Duffie County, Ga., sponsored by the First National 
Bank of Thomson. Designed to promote progres- 
sive farming in the county, the bank honored a 
good farmer each month in 1954, then in December 
recognized a “farmer of the year” as well. That 
honor went to James H. McCorkle. He came out 
of the armed forces in 1946 to begin farming in a 
typical rundown 'row-crop operation. With the help 
of his county agent and his soil conservationist, he 


7 VER since 1947, when the contest was started, 


Farm Folks 


one man who made 751 pounds of lint an acre on 
21 acres. And you know to what I give the credit? 
Soil testing. We had one-twelfth of all the soil test- 
ing that was done in the state. And those who have 
their soils tested are going to do what is needed to 
make good crops.” 


We continue to marvel at the enthusiasm and 
progress generated by community-improvement 
programs all across the South. 

Thalean community, Sumter County, Ga., won 
top place and a $600 cash prize in the fifth annual 
Chattahoochee Valley Community Improvement 
Contest sponsored by the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce in cooperation with the agricultural ex- 
tension services of Georgia and Alabama. 

Forestry improvements in Thalean community 
included setting out 90,000 seedlings, thinning 300 
acres, building 10 miles of fire lanes, and control- 
ling undesirable trees on 40 acres. 


Boardtown community of Gilmer County was 
named Top Rural Community of North Georgia for 
1954 by the Farmers Club of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce. Along with this recognition went a 
$1,000 award. Avery community of Cherokee 
County took second-place honors with a $750 cash 
Mr. Johnson (right) told Associate Editor award, and Ephesus community of Heard County 
was third-place winner with a $500 cash award. 
Honors were given at the annual rural community- 
improvement banquet in Atlanta, Dec. 16. 





Echola in Tuscaloosa County took first place in 
Alabama’s 1954 community-improvement program. 
A community without railroad, bus, or telephone 
service, its citizens found their unifying spark in the 
threatened loss of their school building after the 
school itself had been taken from them, through 
consolidation. Farm woodlot management was a 
part of their 1954 program. They have had no fires 
since starting. They have a full-time pastor with 
full-time church program, an active youth club, and: 
there are 42 families active in the community club. 
The whole community is well marked with road 

“I hear your folks averaged a bale of cotton an _ signs and farm identification. 
acre in 1954,” we said to County Agent M. M. Alabama’s program is sponsored by the API Ex- 
Woodham of Geneva County, Ala. “Yes, we did,” tension Service, State Chamber of Commerce, and 
he answered. “Some made over a bale. We had Liberty National Life Insurance Co. 


developed a long-time plan for the farm. Today 
he has a herd of 80 dairy cows, 1,400 laying hens 
in cages, 1,500 layers in another house, and 15 acres 
of cotton on his 860-acres. Twice he has won sec- 
ond place in his district in the state pasture contest 
sponsored by the Georgia Power Co. 

We'd think that many other counties might use 
this same idea successfully. And our thanks to M. M. 
Kimbrel, the bank’s executive officer, for our facts. 





Now It's Cage King 


N our September 1948 issue, Poultry Editor 
Dale F. King wrote the first article that had 
ever appeared any place in the South or East on cage 
laying systems. “Egg Factory of Tomorrow,” it . 
said. Today, he estimates that the Southern 
States alone have 2 million layers in cages. For 

his leadership in this field, Dr. King’s own 
associates recently crowned him “Cage” King. 
Cage laying research at Auburn has drawn 
visitors from virtually every state east of the 
Mississippi. Two carloads came on one occasion 
from near College Station, Tex. One man came 
all the way from Canada. On another occasion 
two flew in by plane from Indiana. So greatly 
has interest grown in cage systems that Dr. King 
has been called into Florida, Georgia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Michigan, Texas, 
and Arkansas for cage meetings. Cage units, he 
thinks, will continue to grow in number. 
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By J. C. LOWERY 


Extension Agronomist, API 


doubt more dairy and cattle farmers are pon- 

dering this question than any other. The 
record-breaking drouth of 1954 preceded by the 
drouth of 1952 and the hard winter of 1950 has 
upset pasture and feed programs. Many permanent 
pasture stands are seriously injured or destroyed. 

Perennials have suffered as never before. Last 
summer's and fall’s drouths prevented the starting 
of our standard winter grazing mixtures. There is 
much questioning about our entire feed and pasture 
program. 

We tried to point out in December that drouths, 
“wet spells,” and occasional hard freezes are things 
we can expect, based on the history of the South- 
east for more than 150 years. We need to plant for 
the “hard years,” because we will have them. 


One of the first plants we would suggest for more 
consideration is Coastal Bermuda grass. Well estab- 
lished stands, liberally fertilized, have given remark- 
able results in hay and grazing even in drouth. An 
acreage of well fertilized Coastal can be a good 
source of hay as a reserve for drouths, winter, and 
bloat periods. Many farmers are establishing small 
nursery areas for setting large areas later. 

Locate planting stock grown free of noxious 
weeds, especially nutgrass and Common Bermuda. 
Getting good planting material set early in spring 
in well prepared rows is essential for success. Many 
failures to get stands have been due to the spring 
drouth or to sprigs being dried out in harvesting 
and handling. 


Next we would consider sericea. It is generally 
recognized that sericea is not a top-quality grazing 
and hay plant. Where better plants can be success- 
fully grown, we would use them. But sericea has 
the ability to make good growth under conditions 
where other plants do poorly or fail. Many farmers, 
especially cattlemen, got through the drouth be- 
cause they had some sericea for grazing. 


You may need to include some sericea acreage 
in your 1955 plans. Plan to refertilize established 
stands and control the grazing. Most established 
stands have been heavily grazed in.recent years. 

Kudzu merits careful consideration, especially in 
the Piedmont and Coastal Plains. Kudzu has been 
a lifesaver for many, especially dairymen, for tem- 
porary grazing during the drouth. Most kudzu was 
severely overgrazed in 1954. Plans should be made 
to refertilize it and limit grazing next summer. More 
acres should be set on many farms. It is the best 
plant we have for rough, rocky, or gullied areas 
where equipment cannot be used satisfactorily. 


Bahia grass, especially on light sandy soils of 
the Gulf Coast, was outstanding in performance 
under drouth conditions, according to numerous re- 
ports and observations. It is a deep-rooted plant 
like Coastal Bermuda. 


Then there’s alfalfa. We know. seedingtime is 
next fall. But many thousands of farmers through- 
out the Southeast should put alfalfa in their plans 
for 1955. You have to start getting ready for this 
crop several months ahead of planting. Of course 
not all farmers should grow it, but it has possibilities 
that have not been touched. In a recent trip through 
some of the great livestock and dairy states of this 
country, we were strongly impressed by alfalfa’s 
widespread use. Many hog growers had their hogs 
in alfalfa fields. 


Recent tests at the Black Belt Substation in Ala- 
bama show that alfalfa can be successfully grown 
in that area and has a vital place in the hay and 
pasture program for both dairy and beef cattle. 

In planning for 1955 we should not overlook 
spring or fall seeding of more acres in clover-grass 
permanent pastures. Established pastures took a 
“licking” in 1954 from drouth and heavy grazing. 


We are your pasture plans for 1955? No 





Cows enjoying Coastal Bermuda grass on North Florida Experiment Station 
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last September near end of one of the most severe drouths in history. 





Will You Have 





More Feed in 1955? 





Drouths and freezes should have 
taught us by now about plants 
to push and the necessity for re- 
serves of silage or hay. Mr. Lowery 
can help every livestock raiser 
to start 1955 right. 


Stands of good clovers and grasses are weakened. 
In many cases stands were destroyed, and it will 
be necessary to prepare the soil again, fertilize and 
lime, and reseed. Other pastures may be restored 
by a good job of fertilizing this spring, followed by 
well regulated grazing. In other cases, it may be 
best to crop the land for a year or two where the 
pasture stands are destroyed to help destroy weeds, 
sprouts, and briers. 


Give careful thought to some annual or temporary 
grazing crops. Annual lespedeza—Kobe or Korean— 
seeded in February or early March, will be ready 
for grazing in early summer. Annual lespedeza is 
one of our best plants to help out in our critical 
pasture situation. 

Our plans should provide for some acreage of 
Sudan grass or cattail millet or both. These two 
plants, with heavy use of nitrogen, produce large 
amounts of grazing in a short time. 





In our general enthusiasm over grazing in recent 
years, we may have neglected hay. A reserve of 
hay is a necessary part of a sound pasture and feed 
program. Hay production should be planned around 
perennials such as Coastal Bermuda, Johnson grass 
in Johnson grass areas, sericea, kudzu, alfalfa, and 
surplus growth of other grazing crops and perma- 
nent pastures. 


More farmers, especially dairymen, plan to make 
greater use of silage crops as a feed reserve. Sur- 
plus spring growth of winter grazing crops and 
alfalfa can be saved as silage, at a season when it 
is often difficult or impossible to save hay. Saving 
silage in the spring is desirable, even though acre 
yield is low. Summer silage crops are hurt by 
drouths just as pastures and other crops. Now is 
the time to plan your silage crops. Decide on type 
of silo you will use—whether trench or upright. Will 
harvesting equipment be available? 


Regardless of the pasture, hay, and silage crops 
planned for 1955, next to water, fertilizer is neces- 
sary for success. Our experiment stations have run 
thousands of tests to find out how best to fertilize 
and lime. The soil-testing laboratories can help us 
apply this research to suit varying soils and fields. 
The soil test will help you invest each dollar in 
lime and fertilizer most profitably. Testing early all 
areas where pasture and feed crops are grown 
should be a definite part of 1955 plans. By send- 
ing your samples in January you can avoid the 
“spring rush.” 









BROILERS 


Are Big Business! 


By D. F. KING, Poultry Editor 
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ROILERS have become big business in our 

Southland. It’s estimated that U. S. produc- 

tion last year topped the billion mark. And the 
South grew two broilers out of every three raised 
in the U. S. 

To get an idea of what broilers have meant to 
farm living, let’s drive through a broiler area. See 
that new brick home over there? Look at those 
fertile fields. Twenty-five or even 20 years ago that 
land was just about “cottoned to death.” And the 
house wasn’t much better. 

Then its owner started raising broilers as a side- 
line. Before long, broilers were one of his main 
sources of income. Notice that television aerial? 
He couldn’t even afford a battery radio before. Of 
course, broilers didn’t do it all. 

Broilers have provided the means for farmers to 
trade their jalopies for new cars, to buy water 
pumps, washing machines, electric ranges, and 
radios. They have sent the children on to college 
and their parents on their first vacation. 

Last year’s broiler total was not far from three 
times the quarter-billion produced in 1945. No 
other farm enterprise has made such spectacular 
gains in so short a time. 


In 1951, Georgia took the top position from 
Delaware and today leads the country. Arkansas 
ranked second in production in 1953, Delaware 
third, Texas fourth, and Maryland fifth. Between 
1945 and 1953, Delaware’s production decreased 
by 6 per cent, but that of Georgia jumped by 412 
per cent; Texas, 471 per cent; Mississippi, 1,480 
per cent; and North Carolina, 282 per cent. 

In November 1954, commercial hatchings in 
Georgia showed a 25 million increase over the same 
10-month period of 1953. It seemed certain then 
that Georgia would top the Nation in production 
again in 1954, 

Commercial broiler growing in the South got its 
start about 20 years ago. The discovery of vitamin 
D in the early twenties made it practical for chick- 
ens to be raised in confinement. In 1934, Georgia 
sold 400,090. broilers for $192,000. That same year 
the USDA began publishing its estimate of the num- 
ber grown annually. 

Increase in production was fairly uniform until 
World War Il when, with every effort being made 


many broiler growers, maybe we ought to stop and 


take a look at the South's broiler industry. It has be- 
come so important to so many people that all concerned 
should be interested in solving immediate problems. 


to produce more food and the shortage of other 
meats, the broiler industry made spectacular in- 
creases. During the war, quantities of broilers were 
shipped overseas and with the meat shortage at 
home producers could not meet civilian demand. 


Probably the main reason for the increase in 
broiler consumption is that farmers are producing a 
better product than ever before at a lower price in 
comparison with other meats. Thanks to breeding, 
the development of vitamins, and improved feeds, 
growers are producing a good quality bird and 
quality is getting better all the time. 


Why has broiler growing moved South? There 
are many reasons: 1) our climate is mild, 2) it’s a 
good cash crop with several paydays a year, 3) it 
doesn’t cost too much to get into and the rapid turn- 
over lets a man adjust production to market prices, 
4) it’s ideal for a small farm with a small amount 
of tillable land, and 5) it can be handled with 
family labor. 


What the broiler industry has meant to the South 
in new allied industries and in more jobs for more 
people is hard to believe. It’s estimated that every 
broiler dollar a farmer receives is multiplied four or 
five times before leaving the community. Broiler 
money is multiplied in payrolls for workers in feed 
companies, hatcheries, processing plants, coop fac- 
tories, medicine houses, supply businesses, bag 
plants, trucking concerns, lumberyards, ‘and in the 
added number of employees in groceries, hardware 
stores, and restaurants. 


Multimillion Dollar Investment 


An average broiler house holds about 5,000 
chickens. Equipment and housing cost about $1 per 
bird. This means an investment per farm with only 
one house of $5,000. For the South—producing 
651,799,000 broilers in 1953—it meant an invest- 
ment in houses and equipment of $186,228,286. 


Consider the number of -broiler houses in the 
South and you realize what the broiler industry has 


meant to the lumber and building material busi- 
nesses. There are an estimated 37,246 broiler houses * 
in the South. If all broilers produced in 1953 had § 
been raised in one long house 30 feet wide, it 
would extend for 882 miles, or from Raleigh, N. C., | 
to Texarkana, Tex. Laying shelters for production | 
of hatching eggs cost about $1 per hen. For 1958 
that’ meant an investment of several million dollars, | 


Broilers Expand Industry 


Hundreds of feed mills and mixers have sprung 
up in the South in the last 10 years. In 1953 we 
estimate that there were over 3,000 feed dealers 
supplying broiler producers. 


Each broiler produced uses 7% pounds feed. } 
In 1953, Southern broilers ate 4,888,492,500 pounds 
of feed. (That much feed would cover 5,050 acres 
in 100-pound feed sacks, 1 sack deep.) Half of this 
was yellow corn—2,444,246,250 pounds—much more 
yellow corn than the South grows. Thus the broiler 
feed industry offers an important market for more 
Southern yellow corn—about 44,650,000 bushels, or. 
more than all types of corn grown for grain in Ala- 
bama in 1954. 


There are an estimated 100 processing plants in 
the South—each processing an average of 125,000 
broilers per week. Together they process an aver- 
age of 12% million broilers per week. Of course, | 
processing plants vary in size, but if we assume that 
the average plant represents a $2% million invest- 
ment, then that would total $250 million. 


Hatcheries, estimated at somewhat over 1,000 
with an average production of 416,666 broilers per 
hatchery per year, in 1953 needed close to 900 mil- 
lion hatching eggs. To supply these required about 
14,000 flocks of 500 hens each. 


Millions of dollars are invested in feed processing | 
and handling equipment. Think how much money | 
is tied up in ordinary 100-pound feed sacks! Twelve 
million dollars was invested in the boxes used by 
processors to ship broilers in 1953. 

Transportation and (Continued on page 8 
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‘EGG FACTORY’ IDEA MEANS ADDED INCOME 


The “JAZZ TRIO” has been developed as a money-making system for 
operating a sure-profit poultry business . . . giving you valuable added 
dollars of extra income, 

With the “JAZZ TRIO”, you have a practical, economical and 
thoroughly tested “Egg Factory” plan that will boost your farm income 
with only a modest outlay of capital! 


WHAT IS THE ‘JAZZ TRIO’’? 


Under the “JAZZ TRIO” plan, your JAZZ dealer can supply you with 
all your needs. 

The “JAZZ TRIO” consists of the three principal requirements for 
starting your own “egg factory”. . . 1. Proper Housing; 2. A top-produc- 
ing breed of bird; 3. A sound, tested feeding program. 

Now, for the first time in the South, the JAZZ TRIO supplies all 
three! . 


1. Pre-built JAZZ BETTER BUILT HOUSE ~--- - 


Entirely pre-built, the new “JAZZ” Better ~*° 
Built poultry house is scientifically de- 
signed by men with years of experience 
in the poultry business. It is built to 

give maximum protection and the 
ease of operation essential to good man- ““% 
agement and higher net profits. 


COSBY-HODGES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





"that will really 
make you money! 
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2. QUALITY LEGHORNS «4 


... birds which have consistently proved . 
themselves one of the most outstanding profit ~ -2- 
producers. The top-quality Leghorns available 

to you under the “JAZZ TRIO” plan assure you 
of quantity production of large white eggs that 
bring top prices on today’s market. 


3. JAZZ OFFERS COMPLETE 
FEEDING PROGRAM 
The advanced scientific methods used to pro- @¥§ 
duce “JAZZ” feeds at the South’s most mod- ~ 
ern, electronically-controlled push-button 
mill in Birmingham, Alabama, assure you of 
completely uniform top-quality feeds for every 

poultry need. The high standards of quality set for “JAZZ” feeds are 
maintained automatically, without chance of human error. 

Under the “JAZZ TRIO” plan, you will be advised on the proper 
JAZZ feeding program to follow. The “JAZZ” field service and 
dealer organization helps you set up your own “egg factory” plan 
and assists you with management problems to assure highest profits. 


Mail the coupon below for complete details. Today! 


Se ae ee era seas 


COSBY-HODGES Milling Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


(C) Please send me information on the “Egg Factory” plan. 


(J I would like to have a representative explain the “JAZZ” Egg 
Factory program to me. (No obligation, of course.) 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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worth more - 


No guesswork with ROYSTER’S... 
6 plant foods GUARANTEED 


When you fertilize with Royster’s, you know what goes under your 
crop. There’s no guesswork. No harmful ingredients. No hit-or-miss 
furnishing of the 6 plant foods so essential for bigger yields, lower 
unit costs. Royster guarantees all six: 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
PLUS calcium, sulfur and mag- 
nesium — in chemically - controlled 
amounts. Consult your Extension 
Service or Experiment Station or 
write us for correct amounts 

and proper analysis for 
your soil. Order 

yours early. 


















22 factories and 13 sales offices conveniently located to serve farmers in 20 states 


F. $. ROYSTER GUANO CO., NORFOLK, VA. 


SALES OFFICES IN THIS AREA: 
Atlanta, Georgia + Montgomery, Ala. 











Good Sorghum Syrup 


Coming Back to Sand Mountain 
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Some of men interested in Sand Mountain’s Sorghum Syrup Growers Asso- 
ciation, left to right: V. T. Cobb, syrupmaker; C. O. Dodd, farmer who | 
says this pomace makes fair cow feed; Shellie Regan of Sand Mountain 
Bank; Floyd Tate, tractor dealer; and C. L. Weathers, a hardware dealer, 


By HAROLD BENFORD 


Members of the Boaz, Ala., Chamber of Commerce, 
(Marshall County) are helping farmers in their area 
bring back a fading enterprise—good old sorghum syrup. 


GAVE a friend of mine some of 

Sand Mountain’s Best Sorghum 
Syrup recently. The next day, I 
saw him again. He said, “You know, 
I took that syrup home last night 
and didn’t think much about it. But 
I got up this morning and my wife 
had the most peculiar breakfast 
prepared. She had baked some lit- 
tle old round things about 2 inches 
in diameter. We opened them up 
and buttered them while they were 
good and hot. Then we poured 
some of that sorghum over them. 
Boy!! Talk about something good!” 


That’s about the same reaction 
the Boaz Sorghum Syrup Growers 
Association had from thousands of 
customers this past fall. 


In recent years, good pure sor- 
ghum syrup has become a rarity 
and a thing hard to find. The story 
of its return to Sand Mountain is 
interesting. It shows what can be 
done with one product when folks 
are of a mind to get behind it. 


First, Boaz is a small town of 
about 3,000. Its business depends 
largely on farming. When farmers 
in the area prosper, Boaz prospers. 
When farm business recently began 
to decline, businessmen of Boaz be- 
gan to look aroung for ways to help. 
Some members of the local cham- 
ber of commerce had considered 
before the idea of sponsoring a sor- 
ghum syrup program. With cotton 
acreage being cut, they decided 
1954 would be a good time. 





They felt their first need was a 
market. And they knew if they 
could guarantee a market, farmers 
would certainly meet their side of 
the bargain. So members of the 
chamber decided to underwrite a 
market to get the enterprise going. 


To play safe, they made official 
contracts with farmers. It was also 
necessary to start on a small scale. 
In order to reach as many farmers 
as possible, they decided to limit 
production to not over 3 acres per 
farm. They set out to contract for 
100 acres and wound up with 42 
contracts totaling 120 acres. 


They realized that a high-quality 
product must be produced. Having 
heard of V. T. Cobb in adjoining 
De Kalb County, a longtime maker 
of high-quality sorghum syrup (it 
cidentally, Mr. Cobb sent his chik 
dren through college by makin : 
sorghum syrup), representatives 6 
the chamber of commerce went 
see him. They told him of plans 
put Sand Mountain sorghum s 
on the tables across the country 
And they needed him to help. Hé 
was‘interested. This talk was musié: 
to the ears of a longtime sorgh 
maker who had seen his industi 
slowly dying. 

Before syrup-making time 
fall, he had his modern plant set t 
just out of Boaz on a 4-lane secti¢ 
of U. S. Highway 431. 


Working with agricultural lead 
ers in the county, the chamber 
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commerce worked out fertilizer rec- 
ommendations for growing cane 
(500 pounds 6-8-8 per acre), with 
nitrogen in. the mixture coming 
from cottonseed meal and sulfate of 
ammonia. All fertilizer was to be 
applied at planting. 

They also helped get seed of 
three leading varieties — Tracy, an 
early-maturing variety; Honey 
Drip, a medium-early variety; and 
Sart, a late-maturing variety. Acre- 
age of varieties was divided to 
spread harvest and syrup-making. 

Drouth cut the crop to about 
one-third normal and also reduced 
quality some. As always, news of a 
good thing spreads. Mr. Cobb had 
farmers bring cane in from as far as 


50 miles. He wound up making 
about 7,000 gallons. Syrup has 
gone out all over the country. Visi- 
tors from more than 20 states 
stopped by to see the plant and buy 
syrup. A car from Texas stopped 
for syrup while I was there. Syrup 
was sold just about as fast as it 
could be made. _ . 

The association has applied for 
copyright on its label. Plans are to 
go for 200 acres this year with pos- 
sibly twice as many producers, 
Members see in the future a possi- 
bility of 1,000 or more acres and 
maybe several syrup plants. 

Mr. Cobb has a very modern 
plant. He uses a new process de- 
veloped by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Starter Feeds Get Pigs 
off in a Hurry 


By JOE ELLIOTT 


EW starter feeds are changing 

our ways of growing out pigs. 
Take Walter J. McCrea, Atkinson 
County, Ga., for example. He 
keeps starter feed in a creep before 
pigs from the time they'll eat until 
they are eight weeks old. 

Fifty of his pigs from 5 spring 
litters averaged 51.6 pounds at 56 
days. This is a good 40 per cent 
heavier than pigs usually weigh at 
this age. Pigs ate about % pound of 
feed each per day at a total cost of 
$1.30 per pig. 

When eight weeks old, pigs were 
turned on early corn. They were 
fed supplement and had plenty of 
shade and water. Twenty-five of 
the pigs went to market at 4 months 
and 28 days of age, weighing an 
average of 197 pounds. The rest of 
the drove were marketed two weeks 
later, and averaged 205. It cost 
about 10 cents a pound to make 
these pigs. 

“Pig starter gets them off fast and 
they never seem to slow down,” 
McCrea says. “Pigs can be weaned 
younger and sows rebred earlier. 
Sows don’t seem to suckle down as 
thin either when pigs are getting 
starter feed. We believe we get 
more pigs when sows are in better 
condition at breedingtime. My pigs 


OS se 


Mr. McCrea with some of his four-month-old pigs. 


look healthy and have good hair 
coats all the time.” 


The McCrea experience is borne 
out by college research work now 
being reported. At the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, pigs that nursed 
their mother only one week were 
fed limited quantities of a synthetic 
sow’s milk and dry, sugar-coated, 
pelleted pig starter until eight 
weeks old. They averaged 63 
pounds each and made a pound of 
gain on 1.78 pounds feed. 


Creep-feeding suckling pigs a 
starter led to more rapid growth 
and heavier weaning weights at the 
Illinois Station. Pigs creep-fed 
gained about 20 per cent faster than 
those not creep-fed. Hulled oats 
and supplement, dry artificial milk, 
or a mixed pig starter proved about 
equally effective in increasing pig 
gains. Gains from 17 per cent pro- 
tein rations were as good as those 
from 20 or 23 per cent protein. 


The Nebraska Station found 16 
per cent protein high enough for 
weanling pigs, if their rations were 
well fortified with vitamins and 
minerals. Protein level was reduced 
to 14 per cent when pigs reached 
75 pounds, and 12 per cent at 125 
pounds with no loss in rate of gain 
or feed efficiency. 
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Royster gives bigger yields because 
your crops get a balanced diet 


How much you net for your effort this year will depend a lot on 
your choice of fertilizers. You want, you need a fertilizer that’s 
top-quality in every respect. A fertilizer 
like Royster’s—with 6 plant foods guar- 
anteed in chemically-controlled amounts 
in every bag. Royster’s 6 plant food diet 
could easily mean the difference be- 
tween an average yield or real bumper 
crops and top profits. So don’t be dis- 
appointed at harvest time—see 
your Royster dealer 

NOW. You can’t 
buy a finer 
fertilizer. 















22 factories and 13 sales offices conveniently located to serve farmers in 20 states 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO., NORFOLK, VA. - 


SALES OFFICES IN THIS AREA: 
Atlanta, Georgia + Montgomery, Ala. 
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ORDER 
NOW! 

















































for the 

x exact grade you want 
tv in the tonnage you need 
%& delivered 
on your 


schedule 


JUST TELL 
YOUR DEALER 


YOU WANT IT! 









IN REGULAR 
ANALYSES 
AND MULTIPLE 
STRENGTH 
GRADES 


You won’t be delayed by the fertilizer production 
bottleneck if you order early. That’s the sure way to 
beat the last minute rush for fertilizer . . . the sure 
way to get all the tonnage of the exact grades you 
need ... the sure way to get deliveries to fit your 
work schedule. Your International Dealer is ready 
now to schedule deliveries of your fertilizer in 
locally recommended regular analyses or multiple 
strength grades. t 

So order now and insist on International Ferti- 
lizer. You'll be sure of getting the fine quality, 
properly conditioned goods that make a big differ- 
ence in crop yield and quality . . . and in your Satis- 
faction at Harvest Time. 





plent food division: INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
| age OFFICES: 20 pean hyee DRIVE, CHICAGO 6. DISTRICT SALES OFFICES at Albany and East 
Point, Georgia; Cullman, Florence and Montgomery, 


ee ee eee 
PLANTS at at Americus, Eest Point and Tifton, We pogeanps men dior thas. Montgomery, Alabama; 
Jacksonville, Mulberry 


Pensacola, Florida. 











What It Takes for a 






100-Bushel Corn Crop 


By Virgil E. Adams 
Assistant Editor, 
Georgia Extension Service 


IKE all growing things, 

plants need food. But 
how much? 

Everybody knows corn 
needs nitrogen, phospho- 
rus, and potassium. You 
can’t reach 100-bushel 
yield unless you feed the 
acre of corn 140 pounds 
of nitrogen, 55 pounds of 
phosphate, and 100 pounds 
of potash. That’s the same 
as seven 100-pound bags 
of a 20 per cent nitrogen 
fertilizer, three 100-pound 
bags of 18 per cent super- 
phosphate, and two 100-pound bags 
of 50 per cent muriate of potash. 


Did you know the crop also will 
need what is equal to the carbon 
in 4 tons of coal, the magnesium in 
170 pounds of epsom salts, the iron 
in 2 pounds of nails, and the copper 
in 25 feet of No. 9 copper wire? 


Trace of zinc needed for 100 
bushels of corn per acre is equal to 
that in the shell of a dry cell battery. 
The man who figured this is J. R. 
Johnson, agronomist for the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. Johnson has been tell- 
ing farmers they can join the 100- 
bushel corn club if they provide 
needed plant nutrients. He reduced 
those nutrients and minor elements 
to what they equal in everyday 
terms, hoping to have farmers aware 
of plant food needs by corn plant- 
ingtime next spring. 


Mr. Johnson said the 100-bushel 
corn crop will need 75 pounds of 
sulfur, 50 pounds calcium, .3 pound 
manganese, .6 pound boron, a trace 
of chlorine, and a trace of iodine. 
Then he pointed out that. these, in 
order, are the same as 78 pounds 
of yellow sulfur, 80 pounds lime- 





It takes a super diet to make corn like this. 


stone, 1 pound potassium perman- 
ganate, % pound box of common bo- 
rax, normal rainfall, and a 1l-ounce 
bottle of tincture of iodine. 


Johnson said most of the minor 
elements are in the soil or are put 
on as impurities in the complete 
fertilizer. He added, though, that 
land in some areas might be or 
might become lacking in trace ele- 
ments. They, of course, will then 
have to be added. 

The extension agronomist said 
the 100-bushel crop will need from 
4,300,000 to 5,500,000 pounds of 
water (from 19 to 24 inches of rain). 
Sometimes a lack of water makes 
everything else useless. 


There is one necessary thing the 
farmer doesn’t have to worry about.. 
That’s oxygen. Johnson said a 100- 
bushel corn crop needs 6,800 
pounds of 0:. “Air is 20 per cent 
oxygen,” he said. 

If you feed corn this diet, and 
the crop gets that 19 to 20 inches 
of rain to wash it down, you may 
expect in return 4,000 pounds of 
stover; 1,400 pounds of cobs; 5,600 
pounds of shelled corn; and 5,200 
pounds of roots, 


My Best Buy 


(January Prize Letters) 


OSTS and wire for pasture fence 
were my best buy. With a herd 
of 14 cattle and a bad drouth last 
summer, we had a feed problem. 
The fence permitted us to separate 
our pastures, and let one grow up 
while the cattle grazed the other. 
Building the fence and taking in all 
available pastureland really helped 
us to have feed. 
Mrs. Julia F. Hendrix, 
North Carolina. 


A puppy for my grandson was 
my best buy. It didn’t. cost much 





money, but that little was well 
spent. Jerry was very lonely and 
much in need of a playmate. When 
we took Spot to his home, the very 
atmosphere changed. His , merry 
voice rang out with glee as he 
romped through the fields and 
woods with Spot at his heels. The 
other day we found them in the 
shade of a big tree. Jerry was asleep 
with his arm around Spot, and I 
knew that a little boy is never lone- — 
ly when he has a little dog. - 
Anna Smith, — 

Arkansas. 
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i JOHN DEERE TRACTORS: 


rith 
Sas. 









‘e 


@Three Power Sizes with gasoline, LP-Gas, 
or all-fuel engines featuring Duplex Carbu- 
retion and Cyclonic Fuel Intake, plus a 
brand-new Diesel ‘70."’ 


@Other Modern Engine Features include 

force-feed lubrication with full-flow filter 
. . automatic crankcase ventilation . . . 

aluminum-alloy main bearings. 


@Exclusive Two-Cylinder Design—unequalled 
in simplicity and ruggedness—for greater 
dependability, lower maintenance, longer 
service. Heavy engine and transmission 
parts, located well toward the rear, provide 
maximum traction. 


@Six Forward Speeds—a practical speed for 
every job. “Creeper’’ gear of 1-1/2 mph 
on Models “SO” and ‘60’ is ideal for 
operating PTO machines at full capacity 
in heavy crops. 


2-3 PLOW ‘‘50” 


3-4 PLOW 





@ Power Steering* offers you new freedom 
from steering effort and fatigue .. . faster, 
more convenient operation. 


@Exclusive Powr-Trol provides i Poggye 
hydraulic power for instant, accurate, el- 
fortless control of both integral and drawn 


equipment. 


@"Llive’ Power Shaft* with independent 
safety clutch, eases up, speeds up eve: 
PTO job. Transmission-driven power sh 


is regular. 


@Exclusive Roll-O-Matic “Knee-Action” Front 
Wheels* cut front-end bounce in half for a 
smoother, surer-footed ride in practically 
all conditions. 


@3-Point Hitch* with many matched tools, 
lets you “pick up and go” on more 
jobs. A wide variety of other specially de- 
signed integral tools also is available. 


60" 4-5 PLOW ‘“‘T0” 





Cutaway illustrated ts the Model 
“60” with gasoline engine. 






Va 


@ Quick-Change Wheel Tread permits fast, 
easy adjustment of rear wheels—no re- 
moving or reversing wheels to obtain full 
tread range. 


@Controls are all convenient and easy to 
operate. Hand clutch gives you complete 
control from seat, platform, or ground. 


@Tapered Fuel Tank for unexcelled oper- 
ator view. Seat is deep-cushioned and fully 
adjustable. Roomy platform lets you stand 
up as easily as rising from a chair. 


@Two-Piece Pedestal for quick, easy inter- 
change of six front-end assemblies. 





*Optional at extra cost 


Be Sure to investigate the 
ultra-modern line of John 
Deere Tractors. Your John 
Deere dealer will be glad to 


demonstrate the model that 
meets your needs. 
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O POWERFUL...SO EXCITI 


Biggest car of the low-price 3...completely new... powerful new V-8 a 


Plymouth is the car to measure against in 1955. This year, of all year 


Here at last is a completely new car—a car in which nothing has 
been borrowed from the past! 


No limit has been set upon the funds, brains, talent or time needed 
for the development of this car. Enough new ideas have gone into it to 
suffice for half a dozen ordinary “new models.” 


Why did we “start from scratch” to build this automobile? 
y 


The answer lies in the spirit and nature of the American people. 
We as a nation are eager, dynamic, searching, young in heart... never 
really satisfied with anything short of the best. For us a car that is 
simply a good car, one that will satisfy most needs, is not enough. 


So we have built our car... a car completely new in concept and 
performance. Its greatly increased power and size ... its fleet and for- 
ward-thrusting lines . . . all are in the young-hearted tempo of our times, 


‘ 


In this, America’s shining new “portrait in steel,” you'll see a 





THE NEW HY-FIRE V-8 ENGINE Newest. most advanced eight in the lowest-p 
field! New Polysphere combustion chamber gives you flashing new po 
...more “go” per gallon... aviation performance on regular gasoline. 
Or. you may choose Plymouth’s new economical PowerFlow 6, a h 
horsepower engine of notable simplicity and smoothness of operation 
based on a design famous for thrift and reliability. 
POWERFLITE NO-CLUTCH TRANSMISSION WITH NEW FLITE-CONTROL DRIVE SELEC 
Smoothest, finest of all fully automatic transmissions. New 4-position d 
selector, mounted on instrument panel . . . exclusively Plymouth’s in 
lowest-price field . . . gives you positive finger-tip control, added convenie! 


NEW FULL-TIME POWER STEERING does 80% of the work for you. and—un 
the “other two”—does it 100% of the time. Far less driving fatigue. 


POWER BRAKES make driving easier for you . . . use only half normal press 
New wide pedal is suspended, both on power and regular btakes, for ea 
action and added foot room. 


IEW EASY-GLIDE POV Now you can move the front seat forward 


eee > LE Se 


Unretouched photograph of Plymouth Belvedere 4-Door Sedan * Enjoy “That’s My Boy,” “Shower of Stars,” and “Climax!” 


Ting. ALU NEW PLYMOUTH ’55 


» V-8 and&igines ...new chassis...new styling. 


all years @ok at all 3! When you do, you’ll change to Plymouth! 
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NEW EASY-LIFT POWER WINDOWS Raised or lowered with a flick of a switch! 
All can be operated from the driver’s seat and individually at each window. 


NEW FULL-VIEW WINDSHIELD is a true swept-back wrap-around. Your range of 
vision is extended to the sides, where you need it. No blind spots from posts 
slanting forward at eye-level as in other makes. 


NEW METAL-IN-MOTION STYLING Plymouth’s trim, taut-muscled, forward-thrust- 
ing lines reflect the dynamic spirit of a nation that’s young in heart! 


LUXURIOUS NEW INTERIORS Fabrics are excitingly modern. Glamorous color 
styling harmonizes with brilliant exteriors. Beautiful new instrument panel 
with no-glare finish. 


EXTRA OVERHEAD STRENGTH from new box-girder body construction. Much 
larger streamlined luggage compartment, fully lined to protect your bags. 


NEW AIRTEMP AIR CONDITIONING for your complete all-weather comfort. 





sowerF lite, Power Steering, Power Brakes, Power Seats, Power Window Lifts, Air 


Now on display at your 
Plymouth dealer’s... 


a great new car 


on CBS-TV 
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FOR FIRM, 
NATURAL-TASTING 
'MAKINS’ CIGARETTES, 
PRINCE ALBERTS MY 

CHOICE EVERY TIME! PA'S 
MILDNESS AND FLAVOR 

GIVE DOUBLE-BARRELLED 
PLEASURE! 










Fully-aged, mellow-ripe! 
Tobacco as Nature 
meant tobacco to be! 


Specially processed to hold and 
heighten Nature’s grown-in fla- 
vor. Crimp cut Prince Albert is 
easy-rolling, doesn’t blow around 
or dribble out the ends! P.A. 
gives you the smoke of a lifetime! 


Tune in “Grand Ole Opry’’, Saturday Wights on NBC 


Printe Albeut— 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 
P.S.: P. A.’s perfect for your pipe, too! 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE ANO 








MISTAKES | Have Made 


(January Prize Letters) 


Two mistakes all parents should look out 
for... three that farmers should avoid . . . are 
reported in the five little true stories below. 


ETTING my young son run and 
play with a lead pencil in his 
mouth was a near-tragic mistake. 
One day he stumped his toe, fell, 
and the pencil stuck in the roof of 
his mouth. Fortunately, he survived, 

but it almost killed him. 
Mrs. D. C. J., Oklahoma. 


Not allowing my teen-age boy 
and girl to have a calf, pig, or 
chicken of their own was a regret- 
table mistake. I realize now how 
important it is for every farm 
youngster to learn early the pride 
and responsibilities of ownership. 
We thereby teach and encourage 
them in thrift, good business meth- 
ods, and self-reliance. A. M. W., 

vas. 


Holding a steer until he was over 
two years old was my mistake. Af- 
ter feeding him two winters on ex- 
pensive bought feed, I sold him for 
8 cents less a pound than I sold a 


baby beef. I doubt that he brought 
enough to pay for the feed he ate. 
J. M., Mississippi. 


I failed to repair a bridge on my 
farm that we crossed almost daily. 
Several weeks ago, I was crossing 
the bridge with my tractor and 
trailer. The bridge broke and threw 
me into the bottom of the ditch 
with the tractor on top of me. It 
nearly cost me my life, and I may 
never be able to work again. 

C. H. O., Tennessee. 


I had no shelter over my electric 
pump, and when it rained I pulled 
the switch and covered it up. Run- 
ning in during a shower of rain one 
day, I stopped to pull the switch 
without thinking of the wet ground 
and my wet clothes. Merely a light 
touch knocked me back. If I had 
pressed hard on the switch, this 
mistake would have been fatal. 

S. J. R., Mississippi. 


At 80 She Still Rides Horseback 


Our “Happy, Busy, Useful Old 
Folks” Prize Letter for January 


HE called on me yesterday, a 

woman of 80, driving her car 7 
miles, with the usual merry twinkle 
in her eyes. She is Mrs. Henry 
Guthrie of Burnet, Tex., mother of 
6 children, 12 grandchildren, and 
12 great-grandchildren. Five years 
ago I asked her, “Will the merry 
twinkle ever die from your eyes?” 
and she answered, “I hope not!” 
She lives alone 5 miles from Burnet 
on her ranch, which she has oper- 
ated since her husband’s death in 


1928. On her 80th birthday she 
rode horseback to town to celebrate 
her birthday with her daughter. 
She said, “You get a different per- 
spective of things from a horse, and 
I enjoy it more than a view from 
an automobile.” 

She attributes her wonderful abil- 
ity to care for herself to God’s love 
and care, and to answered prayer. 
She has taught her adult women’s 
class for 20 years in the First Bap- 
tist Church. Jettie Felps, Texas. 


Country Things | Love Most 


LOVE country people . . . their 
friendliness to a stranger .. . 
their kindness to a neighbor in need 
of help . . . their courage in distress 
. and their everlasting faith in 
man and God. Mrs. M. J. Davis, 
Texas. 


I love a country snow that starts 
falling on a windless afternoon from 
smooth, slaty skies. . . .I love to see 
the little ones dashing about trying 
to catch. the flakes on little pink 
tongues, or to catch some of it on a 
dark cloth to show the wonder of 
each tiny flake with its own individ- 
ual design, no two ever alike... . 
Then to wake in the morning to see 
my whole world stretching away as 
far as I can see—white, glistening, 


and unmarred, as fresh and new in 
its own way as in the Dawn of Cre- 
ation. Mrs. C. B. Nichols, 

Oklahoma. 


I love the new life among the 
animals that is evidence of the new 
year ... the long legs that wobble 
under the new colt as he tries to fol- 
low his mother . . . the moist nose 
of the red calf that has just been 
separated from his mother when 
she’s sent back to pasture . . . the 
new puppies . . . and most of all 
the new babies that wave their arms 
and legs and yell at the top of their 
lungs to remind us that they are 
part of the new year. 

Mrs. Carmen Jenkins, 
Kentucky. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


In The Progressive Farmer 





Jan. 3, 1905. 

Farmers in a number of South- 
ern States are holding mass meet- 
ings and pledging themselves to 
hold their cotton and not sell it un- 
der 10 cents. 

The big sleeve vogue, the end of 
which is not yet, finds use for cape 


and flowing sleeve effects. — The: 


Winter Fashions. 


Jan. 10, 1905. 


It is good to keep a strict ac- 
count of all produce sold from the 
farm, and the date, price, etc. In 
looking over our past sales, we can 
tell whether the market is better or 
worse than in the past, or whether 
we are growing more stuff and get- 
ting it on the market earlier than in 
past years. 

What we need to learn is to grow 
more cotton per acre and plant few- 
er acres. 

The farmer should always have 
a few extra singletrees, bolts, trace 
chains, hoes, plows, plow stocks, 
and plow points. Then the break- 
ing of something will cause the loss 
of little time. 


* Jan. 17, 1905. 

The Department of Agriculture 
is engaged in starting “demonstra- 
tion farms,” beginning in the South. 
These farms will be managed in the 
most approved modern and eco- 
nomical manner, in order to be ob- 
ject lessons of practical farming. 


Jan. 24, 1905. 

The old method of pickling meat 
in a strong saltpeter brine is still 
very generally used by farmers in 
putting up their annual supply of 
meat. Use of saltpeter upon meat 
is unnecessary and undesirable. 

Consolidation of school districts 
is doing much to promote improve- 
ment of buildings and length of 
terms. Two or more weak districts, 
whose sparse populations and small 
areas have meant shabby houses 
and poor teachers, join their forces. 
They put up a nice looking build- 
ing and employ one or more effi- 
cient teachers. 


Jan. 31, 1905. 

More reports throughout the 
Flotida orange belt show that of 
the 500,000 boxes of oranges and 
grapefruit left on the trees, about 
5 per cent have been frozen and 
made unsalable. 

Low-down steel wheel farm wag- 
ons and metal wheels for ordinary 
farm wagons are all the time be- 


| Coming more popular. 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 23 


A fruitful telephone year for rural America 


‘ 
Thousands of telephone men and ld 










women helped 1954 leave its mark 
on the land— planning and 
building, extending and 


improving rural telephone service. 





l IN MISSOURI, Mrs. Clara Schindler is one of many farm women 
serving rural customers. She is chief operator at Perryville and 
knows from firsthand experience the importance of being extra 
helpful when the rural call is extra important. 






3 IN WEST VIRGINIA, telephone manager 
Guy Douglass gets out in the field to help 
stake out a new branch lead to a rural 
line. It’s an important step in extending 
rural service to more families. 


| 

2 IN IDAHO, telephone 
manager Albert McIn- 
tyre uses a snow tobog- 
gan to inspect. a rural 
line over 10 miles from 
the nearest road. He 
catches trouble before 
it troubles you. 


These are a few scattered examples of the job done by thousands 

of telephone men and women in 1954 to serve you better. 
Collectively, their work last year added almost a quarter of a million 
telephones in Bell rural areas. And these accomplishments 

are but an indication of the growth and improvements to come. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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.Q. is Constant 
Protection Against 
Coccidiosis—Brings 

Greater Dollar Return 





DON'T THROW YOUR PROFITS AWAY. Every 
broiler is exposed to coccidiosis—that’s why 
you need SULFAQUINOXALINE. Preventive use 
of S.Q. has cut mortality from coccidiosis to 
2 per cent or less . . . drastically reduced 
stunting. 











COCCIDIOSIS AND FOOT ROTin cattle usually 
respond promptly to treatment with SULFA- 
QUINOXALINE. The cost of S.Q. is low and it 
is often effective when other drugs fail. It is 
easily administered by mouth. 











E. BRUNETTI 
E. TENELLA 
E. NECATRIX 
E. MAXIMA ————_ 


E. ACERVULINA 


© Merck & Co., inc. 





EXPOSED BROILERS FED SULFAQUINOXALINE 
continuously command better prices because 
of better uniformity, better color, better 
feathering, and better over-all finish. 


SULFAQUINOXALINE is unmatched for 
prevention of cecal and intestinal 
coccidiosis outbreaks. Why? 
Because it is effective against all 
damaging types of poultry coccidia. 


Other diseases may occur in flocks 
receiving S.Q. for prevention. When- 
ever illness occurs or is suspected in 
your flock, it is best to have an ac- 
curate diagnosis by a veterinarian 
or poultry pathologist. 


*TRADE-MARK 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 


Effective against 
Vibes all damaging types 
WOM of poultry coccidia, 


Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, 


NEW JERSEY 





Rules for 


HAT’S the 

best thing for 
me to do about 
irrigation?” 

This is a hard 
question to answer, 
as the farmer who 
asked it was find- 
ing out. He could 
not find anybody 
who would go all- 
out in advising him. 
Facts were sketchy. 
But he felt he 
ought to do some- 
thing. We sat down 
to talk about irri- 
gation on his farm. 

Mainly, we fig- 
ured that interest 
in irrigation is high. 
When you fertilize 
heavily, work right, 
and then see the 
crop go down for 
lack~ of water, it 
really hurts. 

We concluded 
that we've got to 
figure some way to 
reduce the risks of 
lower income. Irri- 
gation offers one way out. It’s not 
the only way, and we'd better look 
at both sides. A lot of cattle farmers 
put up their year’s supply of silage 
and hay last spring when there was 
plenty of moisture. Generally, rains 
come in winter and spring. Some- 
times a little change in the way to 
do the same thing will reduce risk, 
without much extra cost. 


Irrigation takes more capital. As 
capital investment goes up, your 
farming operations get more tan- 
gled. Farming with irrigation is not 
easier. You have to change your 
way of doing things—how and when 
you plant, how you fertilize, when 
you perform certain operations. 
Water at the right time is not the 
only answer to larger profits. 


Also, we said there are lots of 
things we don’t know about putting 
water on a crop in a humid climate. 
Where it’s dry all the time, you can 
judge how much water and when. 
But in this country, when it may 
rain—and rain hard—any time, an- 
swers don’t come easy. What's too 
dry today may be too wet tomor- 
row. Insects and diseases work fast 
on a lush crop. We didn’t think 
these things ought to scare a per- 
son off irrigation. But they certain- 
ly ought to make you think twice 
before buying. 


This farmer said he had to make 
up his mind about investing in irri- 
gation. We agreed on these points 
as basic for success with irrigation: 


1. Plenty of water. 


You've ‘got to have plenty of 
water at the right time to make irri- 
gation pay. Crops generally need 
water when water supplies are low. 
First, figure out how many acres of 
crops you wish to irrigate. Then 


find out how many inches of water. 


you'll need at the most. Check to 





By J. W. FANNING 





Investing 
in 
Irrigation 


see if you have enough 
water. A good rule is not 
to buy anything until you 
know you will have, or 
can get, all the water you 
need. Also, know how 
many dollars it will take 
to get this water. 


ter well. Others let too 
expensive to let water 


costing $2.50 to $4 per 
every inch going into the 


condition to use extra wa- 
ter profitably. Consider lay of the 
land, and what crop you'll have 
on the steepest slope. Figure how 


to get every bit of the water into | 


the soil. 


3. Crops that respond. 


Some crops pay big dividends for 
extra water. Others don’t give much 
in return. Sometimes the way you 
use the crop has a lot to do with 
profits from irrigation. Corn fed to 
hogs and dairy cows will pay for 
irrigation long before corn fed to 
beef cows. Tobacco and truck crop 
irrigation is making money. 


4. Topnotch production practices. 


Chances are nine to one that 
added water won't pay unless you 
plant on good soil, use the best 
variety, fertilize well, control in- 
sects and diseases, and cultivate 
well. Irrigation is expensive, but 
it’s economical when you go all the 
way out in good farming. 


5. Topnotch selling practices. 


Arrange to sell irrigated crops to 
the best advantage. A few extra 
cents here and there will help carry 
the extra cost of irrigation. Grade 
tomatoes and tobacco. Feed irri- 
gated corn to good-quality, fast- 
growing hogs. Try to sell these 
hogs on high markets. Use water 
to have something to sell when de- 
mand is greatest. 


6. Reasonable investment per acre. 


A $3,000 irrigation system used 
on 5 acres means an investment of 
$600 per acre. Interest at 5 per 
cent and loss of value spread over 
25 years means an overhead of as 
much as $54 per acre per year. On 
20 acres it’s an investment of $150 
per acre and overhead around 
$13.50 per acre per year. Spread 
irrigation investment over as many 
acres as possible. 


2. Soil that absorbs water, | 
Some soils absorb wa- | 


much water run off. It’s | 


inch run off. That makes 7 


soil cost more. Put it in © 
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Research 
You Can Use 


This feature is prepared 
each month by the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and 
Extension Service of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 


Early-Hatched Chicks 
Make More Money 


Layers from early-hatched chicks 
will make you more money than 
those from later hatchings. Since 
egg prices in recent years have 
been best between June and De- 
cember, it is to your advantage to 
get the most eggs during this high- 
er price period. 

Results of a five-year test at Au- 
burn show that 100 layers from 
chicks hatched between Jan. 1 and 
Feb. 10 returned nearly $100 more 
cash income ($837) than did 100 
hens ($739) from chicks hatched 
between March 1 and April 14. 
The test layers were Auburn Strain 
White Leghorns. 


Should Pines Be Fertilized? 


At Auburn, pine seedlings culti- 
vated and fertilized with 3/10 
pound of fertilizer (6-5-4) per tree 
annually the first three years, pro- 
duced about 50 per cent more 
volume of wood in eight years than 
untreated trees. However, fusiform 
rust was more than twice as great 
on the cultivated, fertilized trees as 
on untreated trees. 

Actually, pines require little fer- 
tilizer. While seedlings must have 
enough nitrogen, phosphorus, pot- 
ash, and minor elements for satis- 
factory growth, the greatest limit- 
ing factor is usually moisture. 


How To Control Fire Ants 


Fire ant control measurés ap- 
plied in the late winter before the 
wing forms begin to leave the 
mounds will prevent the spread of 
this pest. 

The most effective control is to 
broadcast applications of dieldrin 
granules, according to results from 
experiments at the Black Belt Sub- 
station. It was also found that 
when using granules, disking the 
soil or breaking down the mounds 
was not necessary for control. At 
present, 2 pounds of technical diel- 
drin as granules per acre is suggest- 
ed for:this late-winter method of 
fire ant control. 


Should Pecans Be Limed? 

Lime may be applied to pecan 
orchards at rate of 1 ton of agricul- 
tural limestone per acre, provided 
you also apply 10 pounds of zinc 
per tree. Studies by the API Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in Bar- 
bour County,- Ala., revealed that 
lime used alone reduced yields. 
Best growth and yields resulted 
when both lime and zinc were ap- 
plied to orchards. 
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Buy the tickets with 
what you save on oils and greases with the 


PHILLIPS 66 
ADVANCE ORDER PLAN 


; EE 





You can save enough for many extra little pleasures if you 
order your Phillips 66 Motor Oils, Gear Oils and Greases 
now. Just set a delivery date before May 31, 1955. The single 
delivery saves time, trouble and handling expenses. These 
savings we pass on to you in the form of lower prices. So 
call your Phillips 66 Distributor today. 


Get your order in NOW! 


® Generous Discounts . . . 
even on orders as small as 15 gallons. 


® Top Quality Products . . . 
including new Phillips 66 Trop-Artic All-Weather Motor Oil. 


® No Down Payment .. . 
arrange for payment at time of delivery. 


® Price Protection . . . 
you have no worry about price increases, but you benefit 
from price reductions. 


© Assured Supply . . . 
the products you want when you need them. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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How important 
is fertilizer 
to farm profits? 


ots farming, with higher 
costs and acreage restrictions, 
makes increased profit per acre 
particularly important. 

For whether yields are high or 
low, there are numerous fixed costs 
such as time and labor for soil 
preparation, cultivation and har- 
vesting, seed, taxes, interest on in- 
vestment, etc. that cannot be 


avoided or reduced. Because of 
these fixed costs, profits can come 
only from bigger yields per acre. 
The bigger the per-acre yield, the 
lower the unit cost of production 
and the higher the profit. 

That’s why now, more than at 
any time before, it is impossible 
for you to economize by skimping 
on fertilizer! 


Why more fertilizer means more profit 


The proper use of fertilizer, along 
with other sound farm management 
practices, boosts profits as well as 
yields. That’s a basic law in farming. 
And it applies to all farms, all crops. 
It has been found that, on the aver- 
age, every dollar invested in the right 
kind of fertilizer brings up an addi- 


tional $3.75 in crops.* 

Most farms are not producing their 
maximum yields — nor maximum 
profits—simply because of an inade- 
quate fertilizing program. In fact, 
fertilizer usage is far below agricul- 
tural state college recommendations 
in every state. 

*(National Fertilizer Association) — 


Most soils need more nitrogen for top production 


Agronomists report that nitrogen is the element 
most universally deficient in soils. Without ade- 
quate nitrogen, the other fertilizing elements are 
definitely hampered in their productive abilities. 
Yet nitrogen is often slighted in fertilizing pro- 
grams despite its proven yield-boosting ability. 

To get your soil in top producing condition 
and to maintain nutritive balance, use a high- 
nitrogen complete fertilizer such as 10-10-10 
plus supplemental nitrogen in direct applica- 
tion. Have your soils tested and consult with 
your county agent to determine the most profit- 


able application for your soils. 


USS Ammonium Sulphate is an important 
nitrogen source both in mixed fertilizer and for 
direct application. It is ideal for fall, winter and 
early spring application because its nitrogen— 
all in the Ammonia form—will not leach out of 
the soil. USS Ammonium Sulphate is easy to 





use too because it’s kiln-dried to be always free- 


flowing. 


Protect your fertilizer investment by using high-quality, dependable USS 
Ammonium Sulphate. You can get USS Ammonium Sulphate in sturdy, 
moisture-proof 100-pound bags or in bulk quantities. Ask your fertilizer dealer. 


USS Ammonium Sulphate 
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Fruit and Vegetable 
$$$$ Makers 


By J. OLAN COOPER 


Alabama Experiment Station 


How can we keep from losing money in marketing fruits 
and vegetables? The seventh annual Southeastern 
Short Course, held at the API Experiment Station, 
Auburn, Ala., came up with some pertinent answers. 


Good Irish Potato Seed 


IRST major investment of get- 
ting the spring crop of Irish po- 
tatoes underway in Baldwin Coun- 
ty, Ala., is about $40 per acre for 
seed. Ultimate quality of harvested 
potatoes depends greatly on quality 
of seed planted. In the outcome, 
certified seed are safest and cheap- 
est. Frank Garrett, Alabama 
Department of Agriculture. 


Success With Irish Potatoes 


Successful production of Irish 
potatoes depends on: 1) use of 
Northern-grown certified seed of 
varieties best adapted to south- 
western Alabama (Triumph, Seba- 
go, and Lasota); 2) good seedbed 
preparation; 3) putting down 1,800 
pounds of 4-10-7 at planting and 
sidedressing with 1,200 pounds of 
6-8-8 per acre; and 4) control of 
diseases with sprays or dusts. 

Paul Kaiser, 
grower and shipper. 


Corn and Tomato Facts 


Consumers want a yellow-ear va- 
riety of sweet corn with no more 
than 14 rows or less than 10 rows 
of kernels; length should not be less 
than 6. inches or probably more 
than 8 inches. Varieties that fill 
these requirements satisfactorily are 
Golden Cross Bantam, Ioana, Gold- 
en Security, Calumet, and possibly 
another dozen varieties. 


Although the two standard varie- 
ties of tomatoes, Rutgers and Gro- 
then’s Globe, are still grown, new 
ones are rapidly replacing them. 


Before the war, tomatoes were 
all hand-wrapped and hand-placed 
in flat boxes, usually called lugs. 
Hand-wrapping has disappeared, 
and hand-placement of fruit has 
largely disappeared. Wire-bound 
boxes and-paper boxes are rapidly 
replacing the lug. F. S. Jamison, 

University of Florida. 


Fertilizing Tomatoes 

Reports from 10 Southern experi- 
ment stations or substations recom- 
mend tomato fertilizer rates rang- 
ing from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds per 
acre and ratios of N, P, and K 
ranging from 4-12-8 to a 6-8-4. 
Seven of. eight stations report that 
side applications of nitrogen do not 
adversely affect the quality of to- 
matoes. Results of studies in Ala- 
bama show high value for manures, 
nitrogen up to 80 pounds per acre, 
phosphate up to 80 pounds, and 
potash up to 40 pounds. Side ap- 
plications of nitrogen to tomatoes 


under irrigation in 1945 increased 
yields with no adverse effects on 
quality, color, and condition after 
10 days’ storage. L. M. Ware, 

Alabama Experiment Station, 


Tomato Disease Control 


Most of the foliage diseases of © 
tomatoes, except the viruses, can be © 


controlled effectively by fungicidal 
dusts or sprays. Losses due to soil- 


borne diseases can be reduced in © 


many cases by use of resistant va- 
rieties and rotations of nonsuscepti- 
ble crops. 
nematodes has proved practical. 


U. L. Diener, 


Alabama Experiment Station. 


Choosing Watermelon Varieties 


Results of variety studies with — 


watermelons show: 


1. Those best suited for home © 
and local markets produce large © 


yields of melons of good size with 
high eating quality. There are many 


of these; Dixie Queen and Stone ~ 


Mountain are examples. 


2. Those best for distant market ~ 


produce high yields of large melons 


with rinds tough enough to ship © 


without serious damage, and flesh 


that is an attractive red; preferably, © 


seed should be large and _ black. 
Black Diamond is the most popular. 

8. Large melons that are not as 
good shippers as Black Diamond, 
but are increasing in popularity be- 


cause of good quality, are repre- | 


sented by Congo and Garrison. 

4. Some icebox types appear to 
be slowly growing popular because 
of earliness and good quality. New 


Hampshire Midget is perhaps most | 


popular. C. L. Isbell, 


Alabama Experiment Station. 


Loading Watermelons 


Results of shipping tests of the 
past two years show that damage to 
long-type watermelons during trans- 
it can be reduced greatly when the 
melons are loaded with their ends 
pointed toward the sides of the car. 

J. R. Winston, 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Leading Peach Varieties 


The 10 leading peach varieties | 


in the South in order of ripening 
are Dixired, Dixigem, Redhaven, 
Triogem, Sunhigh, Southland, Bur- 
bank’s July Elberta, Halehaven, 


Sullivan’s Early Elberta, and Eb | 


berta, according to the results of a 
1954 variety survey of the South 
ern states. T. B. Hagler, 


Alabama Experiment Station, 





Chemical control of | 
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| Love a Charade! 


HARADES is one of = oldest 
arty games known, and, to my 
Sidee! one of the best. 

If you haven't played charades, 
try them at your next party, club 
meeting, or church social. 

Divide the group into two teams, 
or more if it’s a very large group. 
Each team now takes turn-about 
presenting a charade. 


But what is a charade? The dic- 
tionary says it’s “a game of guessing 
a word from the dramatic repre- 
sentation of each syllable, or part, 
and of the whole.” 

For instance, take the word 
“spinster.” Divide it into syllables 
and you get “spin” and “stir.” You 
act out first the word spin, and 
then: the word stir. Then act out 
the whole word, spinster. 


Remember, it must be in panto- 
mime. No word can be spoken. For 
spin, you might have someone in 
the group sit in a corner and pre- 
tend to be operating a spinning 
wheel, or, you might have one per- 
son stand in the middle of the room 
and spin rapidly a few times. For 
stir, you can have someone pretend- 
ing to stir a pot cooking on the 
stove. Then for the scene charac- 
terizing the whole word, you might 
have an old maid carefully getting 
ready for bed, first looking beneath 
the bed, or some other act associ- 
ated with old maids. 


Instead of pantomiming one 
word, you might act out a familiar 
saying such as “A watched pot 
never boils” or “The early bird gets 
the worm.” Ann Waldron. 


¢* ¢ @¢ * * @ oO oO = 


“- for 

7 GY 
E hope one of your New Year’s 
resolutions is to add to your 
leaflet collection. They'll bring fun- 


filled evenings after farm and home 
chores are done. 





Games for Club Meetings 

Newspaper Party 

Cupid’s Party (Valentine) 

Party for Fun 

A Tin Can Party 

Palmistry for Fun 

George Washington and the 
UN (playlet), 5 cents 

Rustic Signs for Your Farm 

Alva, The Mechanical Man 
(playlet), 5 cents 

Sing for Fun, 10 cents, 3 for 
25 cents 

Community Handbook, 50 
cents 


Leaflets are two for 5 cents, or 
five for 10 cents, or as indicated. 


- Order from Service Editor, The 


Progressive Farmer, at nearest of- 
fice—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or 
Birmingham. 
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“On every truck run we have 
5000 good reasons for using 


dependable Champions” 


_ The Hawleys run some 10,000 SC Leghorns on this range which has a plastic pipe automatic water system 
§ and lightweight shelters (L.) of their own design. These can easily be moved by hand. 








—say STEVE (L.) and WARREN HAWLEY Ill who, with their father, 
W. W. HAWLEY, JR., own and operate Hawley Poultry Farm, Batavia, N. Y. 


When the Hawley panel truck leaves Batavia and rolls 
along the new throughway toward Albany, it carries a 
valuable and highly perishable load—5000 chicks—each 
a good reason for relying on dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs to assure safe delivery. You can’t risk layovers 
in either hot or cold weather with that type of cargo. 

The Hawleys hatch over a half million chicks a year 
on their 482-acre farm. They specialize in Single Comb 
White Leghorns with some 10,000 birds on the range 
and 15,000 breeders in the laying pens. During the 

ast 25 years the farm has done all its own breeding. 
test types of automatic feeding and thermostatically 
controlled water systems are sa in the laying houses. 

In the 1953 Random Sample Test conducted at 
Cornell University, the Hawley entry was fourth in the 
nation and first of New York State entries in all factors 
affecting dollar return above feed and chick cost. In 
addition to poultry, the Hawleys bring in around 2000 
Western feeder lambs each fall and ready them for 
market. These feed on the farm’s roughage and on grain 
from the crop rotation program plus cull beans from 
nearby packers. A high-yield corn crop, approximating 
that of warmer areas, has been made possible by newer 
varieties of the faster ripening hybrids. 

Warren Hawley, the father, is Chairman of the N.E. 
Region Farm Credit Board and President of the N. Y. 
State Farm Bureau. Both sons are Cornell Agr. graduates. 
Steve, who also supervises equipment maintenance, 
says, “Standardizing on Champions in all our trucks, 
tractors and cars has eliminated the power loss and 
skipping under heavy loads that previously plagued our 
engines. Now, our equipment starts when we want it to 
and keeps going—smoothly—under full load.”’ 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


This range-feeding trailer is Hawley'’s own design. 
Detail drawings of this and of the shelter shown above 
are available from the farm, on request. 


All of the Hawley farm engines, trucks and 
personal cars are equipped with 
dependable Champion Spark Plugs. 


Best—ror EVERY TYPE OF 
FARM ENGINE 











SPARK PLUGS 
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TOP-DRESS YOUR SMALL GRAINS EARLY with top-quality GET TOP YIELDS OF PLUMP GRAIN. By late winter top-dress § group 
ARCADIAN American Nitrate of Soda — the quick-acting nitrate all your winter wheat, barley, oats and rye with ARCADIAN §@ gather 
nitrogen that gives crops the gumption to grow. New-process Nitrate of Soda to get more protein-rich grazing right when your § tinglin; 
ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda comes in big, free-flowing crystals, livestock needs it most. Your grain crops will stool out thicker home | 
easy to spread from any equipment. It melts into the soil fast and stronger whether you graze them first or not. ARCADIAN a 
to perk up the roots and push up sturdy, dark-green growing Nitrate of Soda provides the extra growing power to make sturdy, @ being 
grain that pays off in better, earlier spring grazing and extra-heavy vigorous stalks that crowd out weeds and to mature more full §@ its con 
yields of grain. heads of top-quality grain ahead of disease and hot weather. “Wh 
that th 
Order now so you can get a sure start on top grain yields and profits. Use 100 to endeay 
A-N-L® NITROGEN FERTILIZER is another dependable 300 pounds of ARCADIAN American Nitrate of Soda per acre. It’s all soluble, of wor 
top-dressing and side-dressing nitrogen for grain and quick-acting 16% nitrate nitrogen, with the added benefits of 26% sodium content. way y¢ 
other crops. It contains 20.5% nitrogen: 10.2% quick- Make sure you get genuine ARCADIAN American Nitrate of Soda made by your in gett 
acting nitrate and 10.3% long-lasting ammonia ‘nitro- own home folks right here in the South. Bach 
gen. Also contains 7% magnesium oxide equivalent. Buy ARCADIAN Nitrate and A-N-L where you buy mixed fertilizers! 
A-N-L comes in easy-spreading, firm pellets. / 
NITROGEN DIVISION ied chemical & DYE CORPORATION NITROGEN 
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DREAM came true for Nancy Boyd five years 
ago... and asa result, another dream was born. 


National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. The sec- 
ond dream was for her friends — members of her 
4-H club in Hamilton County, Tenn. — to have this 
same challenging experience. She wanted them to 
meet and talk with outstanding farm young people 
representing every state in the nation and 20 to 30 


The dream that came true was a trip to 


foreign countries . . . to see and hear capable and 
confident 4-H’ers as they intelligently took part in 
group discussions and skillfully presided over large 
gatherings . . . thrilled vast audiences with spine- 
tingling speeches. Yes, she wanted clubbers from 
home to sit where she sat, see what she saw, catch 
a vision of the true meaning of 4-H. She wanted 
them to feel the warm glow of pride she felt in 
being a part of this great youth movement and 
its continued growth. 


“While at NCC I realized more than ever before 
that the secret of achievement in club work or any 
endeavor is interest in what you’re doing, amount 
of work you do, time you give to it, enthusiastic 
way you go about it, and willingness to cooperate 
in getting the job done.” 


Back home again, Nancy began to put her 


This is the 4-H parade held annually at Chicago’s International Livestock Exposition. At 
lower right Nancy Boyd is shown as she sewed her way to this “meeting of champions.” 


‘LT Pneamed of 


AH Club Congress 
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By ROMAINE SMITH 
Youngfolks Editor 


dream into action. Here are some things she did 
to help others: 
® Made speeches and told about her NCC ex- 
periences, 
® Made youngfolks believe in themselves. 
© With her home agent, she planned leadership 
experiences for her club. 
® Assisted with project work. 
® Helped with record keeping —pointed out 
weaknesses and stressed ways their records 
might be strengthened. 
® Planned and helped with in- 
teresting recreation pro- 
grams for club members. 
® Made opportunities for club- 
bers to help her plan and exe- 
cute programs and projects. 
Miss Eleanor Birdsong, assistant 
home demonstration agent, has 
this to say about Nancy: “I know 
of no other girl who has done more 





for the 4-H program and who is more unselfish in 
service to’ others.” 


If you ask Nancy, she'll tell you, “My happiest 
experiences have been in helping others.” Are you 
wondering if her second dream came true? 


In 1950 one of her friends, Juanita Dowdy, 
was named national clothing achievement winner. 
Juanita’s now majoring in home economics at the 
University of Tennessee. Then there were members 
of Nancy’s club: Patsy Crites, 1951 national cloth- 
ing winner; Louise Grant, 1953 national frozen 
foods winner. Irene Bennette was headed for Chi- 
cago and national honors, but gave up the trip for a 
MRS. degree. Mary Katherine Newberry of Soddy- 
Daisy was 1954 state winner. 

Twenty-one-year-old Nancy is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Fred Boyd of Bakewell, Tenn., and 
is a senior in home economics at the University of 
Tennessee. She’s specializing in clothing — her fa- 
vorite subject next to Charles Edward Blakely, an 
electrical engineering senior at UT! Charles grad- 
uates in June with a M.S. degree, and he is included 
in Nancy’s future. 

If this young couple follow the chartered course 
of “service above self” already laid out by Nancy, 
they are assured of a happy, useful life together. 
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GRALETT 
WRIST WATCH 


beautiful en- 
largements. 










for Boys ond Girls ESP 


A guaranteed 
A geepssteodiCy 


akes Day Ae Big Bang’ *—loudest 


You PRIZES 
Like These 


Boys, Girls, Mothers, Dads... what do 
you want most for a prize? A pretty 
wrist watch, an archery set, a table lamp 
or as g clock? They can be yours, so 
easily. I have been helping my friends 
¥ prizes and earn res for 37 — 
ou can have any prize shown here and 

dozens of others in ~~ Big ] Prize Book 
without a cent of cost for selling just one 
40 pes order of American Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds at 15c a pack. 


Hurry—Be First in 
Your Neighborhood 


Everybody wants American Seeds—they’ 
play, sum. Ehoote smoke snd fresh and ready to w. You'll sell t mn 
Daisy's | Aamir my quickly to your family, friends and neigh- 
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Full-Size PUP TENT 
Includes Poles, Pegs — A wil 


bors and get your prize at once, or, if you 
want to make many, kee; be 00 in cash for 
each 40 pack order. GE USY, send cou- 
pon today for my Big Prize t Book and 


SEND HO MONEY—I TRUST YOU 
- Paste coupon on postcard or mail in enve- 
Perform feats of Chemical magic lope to AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, Dept. 










ity Bet i "Magie Book, instruc 556, Lancaster, Pa. 
Prize Winner Geary Fisher Says: 








Sturdy valive-type ball. For in- 
door or outdoor use. 
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| Prize Winner E. Chownyk Writes: 

and stockings. ® “Tt was fun and so easy to make 
Washable and money n Seeds that 
eesti it’s hard to realise that I won & 


















RANGER 
AXE 'n’ KNIFE KIT 
An all-purpose Axe 'n’ Knife Kit, 
in double leather belt sheath. 
Axe and knife made of toug 
carbon steel. Great for outdoors. }' 









bicycle for doing it.” 










GOLD-PLATED LOCKET SET 

Pretty aoniese with matching 

expansion bracelet, both gold- 
lated. Each locket opens and 
ids two photographs. 
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4 feathered Arrows, Target 
face ‘and complete instructions. 





PRETTY TRAVEL CASE 
oO ht Case with bh 
tray. Has mirror, lock and key. 
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20-PIECE FISHING 
7 great — includes 4 = 
gas rod, strong pistol 
andle, nyion line, click St 
hooks, all accessories. 
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TION COOKER @ Dept. 556, LANCASTER, PA. 
pure alu- send me your BIG PRIZE BOOK and 





GiRis’ 
LADIES’ 
STRAP 
BAG 
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Red, Gree: 
Navy, Blue of 








Mi " s Please 

minum. It's yours without cost. ® one 40 pack order of American Vegetable and 
8 Flower E will resell them at Ibe 8 pack, 

@ send you the money and choose my prize. 

@ Name 


* 
2 Address 


: Town 








4 SULVER-PLATED 
TABLEWARE SET 
Serviee for six. Made by Wallace , State 
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PROCESSE 


AND ELASTISEAL FOR GREATER 
WATER AND ROT RESISTANCY 





ALUMINUM TREATED 
FARM & TRUCK TARPS 
D WITH ALUMINUM 


pETTER THAN EVER 











Youngfolks Tell Us About Their 


Favorite Bible Verses 


Plan of Salvation 
($15 prize) 


“For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life,” John 3: 16. To me this is the greatest sentence of the 
Bible. It has been committed to memory by more people than any 
other sentence and has been called the world’s golden text, the little 
Bible. This verse contains four gospel truths: The source, means, 
condition, and blessing of salvation. Should the rest of the Bible 
be ara Ao it would give me the gospel I need. 

Carolyn Fay Bruce, 16, Attala County, Miss. 


Builds Strong Homes and Character 
($10 prize) 


“My son, keep thy father’s commandment, and forsake not the 


law of thy mother,” 


Proverbs 6: 20. Much depends on homelife in 


giving us happiness and character. Parents encourage, comfort, and 
influence our lives. When we are children, they make decisions for 
us; as we grow older, we normally make our own decisions. With 
Christian parents and true confidence and love, our lives will not 


be miserable. 


Bobby Faulkenberry, 17, Lancaster County, S. C. 


Brings Comfort, Dispels Fear 
($5 prize) 


“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want,” 


Psalms 23: 1. This 


tells me that though I may stray, the Lord is my protector—my 


shepherd. Even in poverty, I shall not want . . 
. for soul food—for He is the bread of life . 


this restless world . 


from thirst—for He is the fountain of living water... . 
—for He is the lily of the valley . . 


. for contentment in 


when lonely 
. nor fear the darkest night—for 


He is the bright and morning star. The Lord is my shepherd. 
Thelma Rampy, 19, Wichita County, Tex. 


He Remains the Same 

“Jesus Christ the same yesterday, 
and today, and forever,” Hebrews 
13: 8. No one has ever been able 
to find a weakness in Jesus. Through 
19 centuries, He has remained the 
joy of human lives. No man, 
church, or nation that has made 
Christ pre-eminent, has ever fallen. 
As we tell the story of the ages, we 
recall the changes and decay of 
governments, peoples, and build- 
ings that have had sandy founda- 
tions. But amid the trials and tribu- 
lations, men of simple faith and de- 
votion to God have found that 
though all else fails, if Christ abides 
at the center, He is the same yes- 

terday, today, and forever. 
Barbara Brooks, 16, 
Washington County, Tenn. 


Loves Little Ones, Too 
“But Jesus said, Suffer little chil- 
dren, and forbid them not, to come 


unto me: for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,” Matthew 19: 14. This 


tells me that Jesus loves little chil- 7 
dren. Even though I am little, I/ 
can do things that will please Him. 7 
He does not love grownups more | 


than He does me. F 
Robert Earl Godwin, 10, 
Escambia County, Ala. 


Man’s Dependence 


“Trust in the Lord with all thine 7 
heart; and lean not unto thine own | 
understanding,” Proverbs 3: 5. This 


verse is a challenge to me, because 
I know that men are prone to take 


credit for God’s work themselves. | 


I believe as Edgar J. Hoover has 
said, “the strongest, wisest, most 
competent and reliable man is also 
the first to admit his inadequacy.” 
To trust in the Lord is the mark of 
strength and the only path to hap 
piness. Joe Hodges, 15, 


Hot Spring County, Ark. | 












between the ages of 10 and 20. 





““My No. 1 Radio or TV Program” 


HATS your first-choice program on radio or TV? Bet you've 
got a dandy—one that makes you hustle to finish your farm 
chores, supper, and homework. Which one is it? And why? 

For the three best letters of not more than 100 words each to 
reach us by Jan. 31, we will pay $15, $10, 
plus $1 each for all others published. 
Youngfolks, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. Be sure to include your name, 
age, address, and county. This contest is open only to youngfolks 


and $5 respectively, 
Send letters to Progressive 
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Will your new 
farm building have 





YES, lf IT's BUTLER 


Butler’s straight sidewalls, clear-span con- 
struction make every cubic foot of space 
usable. No poles, posts or other obstruc- 
tions. Plenty of room to move machinery 
or crops freely. More of your valuable 
equipment, crops and livestock are safely 
under cover. 





















































Before you build— 
See your Butler dealer 


Talk over your building plans with your 
Butler dealer. He’ll help you get perma- 
nent, more-for-your-dollar shelter for your 
livestock, poultry or machinery—safe, 
clean storage for your crops. And your 
Butler building can be up and ready for 
use in days... instead of weeks. See him 
today or mail coupon below. 






For prompt reply address 
office nearest you — 
BUTLER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


7304 E. 13th St., Kansas City 26, Mo. 
925 Ave. W., Ensley, Birmingham 8, Ala. 





Send me your booklet "New Uses for Farm Build- 
ings” and the name of my nearest Butler dealer. 


Name 


P.O. . — 


—_— EE EE 





Read our advertising columns for new offers | 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 





VAC -A-WAY 


SEED CLEANER & 


GRADES WHILE IT CLEANS 
Removes dirt, stems, and unwanted 
weed seeds. At same time separates 
cleaned seed into TWO GRADES. 

Breed up your seed. Make 


GRADER 






planting easier — stand evener — 
plant only choice kernels of uniform 
size. IMPROVE YIELDS. 

VAC-A- WAY cleans oats, wheat, 
bariey, = . Clever, lesp 
alfalfa, etc 
hy CUSTOM sizes. Gocwte, geseline, and hand models. 


N_HANCE MFG CO. Westerville Ohio 











We Congratulate 
93 4-H Winners 


OUR-H’ERS from 15 of our 

Southern States came home with 
93 of the 230 national and sectional 
awards presented recently at Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress. Of these 
93 winners, 66 won $300 scholar- 
ships. Georgia 4-H’ers got 5 
awards; Florida, 3; and Alabama, 2. 

Here are the national winners 
for these three states. Look for 
your county and see if there isn’t 
someone you and your people 
should congratulate. Besides the 
coveted trip to National Congress, 
8 received a $300 scholarship as 
indicated by asterisk.* 


Georgia 
Emanuel: Sara Ellen Phillips,* 
safety. 
Hancock: Sara Johnson,* frozen 
foods; Sam Lewis, entomology. 
Sumter: Cephas Williamson,* 
citizenship. 
Tift: Marvelle Hester,* health. 
Florida 
Dade: Mrs. C. L. Kirkpatrick, 
gold key, alumni recognition. 
Liberty: Sara Catherine Ches- 
tang,* food preparation. 
Putnam: Woodrow W. Tilton, 
Jr.,* meat animal. 


Alabama 
Fayette: Charlene Smitherman,* 
home improvement. 
Montgomery: Joe Young,* farm 
and home electric. 


Tricks of Nature 


LD Mother Nature has a bag of 

tricks to use against Old Man 
Frost when he comes too early or 
stays too late. When it gets chilly 
outside, you come indoors and get 
warm. But trees and shrubs can’t 
do that. They are literally rooted 
to the spot. So that’s where Mother 
Nature provides for them 

Many of the rhododendrons re- 
spond quickly to drops in the tem- 
perature and they are fairly accu- 
rate outside thermometers. Their 
leaves roll when the air gets below 
freezing. The lower the mercury 
drops, the tighter they close. In 
this way less and less surface area 
is exposed to the chilling winds. 


| This reaction is so dependable that 


you can simply look out the win- 
dow and get an idea how cold it is. 

Leaves of spruce, pine, and other 
narrow-leaved evergreen species do 
not have the ability to curl. How- 
ever, they have a heavy coating of 
waxlike material called “cuticle” 
that makes curling unnecessary. 
Hardy, deciduous trees also take 
protective measures. Buds are tight- 





ly sealed and protected by many | 


layers of bud cells or scales. Young- 
er twigs that might evaporate ex- 
cess moisture are heavily coated 
with the same waxlike material. 

Walter Frank. 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * $1 






ARM OUR 











ticle) 
BUSINESS Vertagreen 


to Farm 
with 


Vertagreen’ 


You get more plant food for your money, 
your crops get extra growing energy that 
pays off in highest-quality yields and bigger 
profits when you farm with energized 
Vertagreen. 

Every year thousands of farmers report 
new crop records, amazing growing results 
with Vertagreen. Extra strength, perfectly 
blended Vertagreen feeds crops completely, 
helps carry them through dry weather and 
provides real growing power from planting 
right through to the harvest. 

And Vertagreen actually costs you less 
in the long run. See your friendly Armour 
agent today. Ask him for Vertagreen in the 
analysis especially prepared for crops and 
soils in your section. 




























































ORDER NOW! 













Be sure. Have Vertagreen on hand 
when you need it. Get your order in 
now. Prompt delivery may be difficult 
on late orders. 






















ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 








MORE FARMERS USE ARMOUR’S 
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EASIER WAY 
TO TREAT 


SHIPPING EVA 


No special handling. Here’s the antibiotic 
treatment you can give by mouth. 


Calves and lambs that are coming down with shipping 
fever are always thirsty. That makes Terramycin Drinking 
Water Treatment the easiest way to get antibiotic into 
them quickly, at the lowest cost. 


Terramycin gives you more protection because it is a 
broad range antibiotic, effective against more of the disease- 


causing organisms. 


Early treatment means less risk of setbacks, lost weight. 
Helps get animals back on feed fast. That’s why it’s good 
““profit insurance” to get Terramycin when you get in a 


new string of feeders. 










TWO EASY-TO-USE FORMS 





soluble powder for drinking water 
—treating numbers of animals 
scored tablets for individual treat- 
ments by mouth 


Also keep on hand for fast action against 
calf scours, navel ill, necro, infectious 
diarrhea (scours) pneumonia 
(‘‘thumps’’) in hogs. Other specific dis- 
eases as listed on the package. Effective 
treatment depends on prompt accurate 
diagnosis, consult your veterinarian. 








Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
World’s Largest Producer of Antibiotics 





Terramycin 
ANIMAL FORMULA 


TABLETS ~ SOLUBLE POWDER 





‘Tween Us 
Teens 


When Is a Girl Old 
Enough To Wear Lipstick? 


Use Right Amount 

I think a girl is old enough to 
wear lipstick at 13 or 14, providing 
she uses the right amount of the 
right shades. Also, it depends a lot 
on how grownup the girl acts and 
looks. Most girls around here start 
wearing lipstick when they start to 
high school. 


No, I didn’t have any difficulty 
with my parents about wearing lip- 
stick. Of course, like most girls, I 
had to be told a few times that it 
was too dark and not to put that 
much on again. 


I think a boy likes for his girl 
friend to wear a little lipstick. I be- 
lieve he thinks she looks nicer that 
way. Thelma Gray, Arkansas. 


Choose Light Shades First 


Most of my friends and I started 
wearing lipstick when we were 12 
because that was our first year in 
the high school building and we 
wanted to be up with the crowd. 
Most of us wore it lightly, though. 

My parents didn’t like the idea 
too much, but they gave me per- 
mission to wear it. I bought “natu- 
ral” and “pink” mostly because they 
were the most popular shades with 
everyone, even the seniors. 

Personally, I don’t like to see a 
girl of 10 or 11 years wear it. It 
just doesn’t look right. Most boys 
don’t like to see a girl wear lipstick 
an inch deep. They like it put on 
lightly. I think they do like to see 
a girl wear a little, though. But 
don’t overdo it! 

Jo Milam, Mississippi. 


Boys Dislike Public Primping 

I think most girls start to wear 
lipstick when the rest of the crowd 
does—no matter how old they are. 
I think about the right age to wear 
lipstick is in the early teens—per- 
haps 13—and then don’t overdo it. 
Most parents don’t mind if their 
daughters wear it if they aren’t too 
young and if they don’t wear so 
much that it makes them look like 
circus clowns. 

I haven’t heard many boys ex- 
press their opinions on the use of 
lipstick. I have heard a few (some 
of the more popular ones, too) make 
degrading comments about girls 
that primp in public. Also, some do 
this while on dates. No boy appre- 
ciates a girl who spends her time 
combing her hair and putting on 
lipstick. I used to think that I had 
to put on lipstick every little while 
at school until I heard a boy I 
thought a lot of say he thought 
most girls look as well without their 
lipstick as they do with it. So from 
then until now I feel just about as 





BUILT 
FOR WORK... 
= OR PLAY 




















Bes What work garment 

rr al will you buy next? 
Work shirt? Dungarees? Matching 
pants and shirt? This time learn the 
satisfaction of wearing Anvil Brand. 





You're sure of long wear from tough, 7 
Santorized fabrics and sturdy stitching. © 
And Anvil’s style and fit ‘dress you up” 
for work, play or relaxation. 


When you see Anvil quality at your fa- | 
vorite store you'll WANT to buy! 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES ......°%0.5° 








NEW MODERN DISINFEC;, 
DR. SALSBURY’S ’ 


GERMEX 


NO DANGER » NO ODOR 
COSTS LESS THAN LYE 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABOe 








Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, thot monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 


oe PROFIT MORE 


to 











Modernize — milking set-up the 

MECHANOMICAL way, by mechan- 

izing your operation with economical 

LOUDE equipment. Extra rugged 

LOUDEN Milking Parlors, Animal cow, CALF, 
Pens and Stalls and Stanchions make Sut‘s HOG PENS 

Test barn MECHANOMICAL. They 

ast qo longer — do a better job — ‘ 

bor costs and boost net profits. ~ 

“Get these NEW plans | 

Before you do any barn remodelin 

be sure to get LOUDEN F 

booklet on milking parlor oi He. and 

equipment. Louden’s complete line of 

milking stalls are suitable for any ar- 

rangement, Easier to install — easier 

to clean. Handle cows with less labor. 

Send for this FREE booklet today. 

*Mechanical and Economical CROP DRIERS 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
51 E. Court Street, Fairfield, lowa 


GRADE-A LINE OF BARN EQUIPMENT 





FEED TRUCKS 
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well with little or none on as I 
used to with half a tube. Id like 
to hear the opinion of some other 
girls . . . and boys. 

Susanna Miskell, Kentucky. 


Friends Started Earlier 


It is common nowadays to see 
young girls 11 or 12 years of age 
wearing lipstick, but I do not feel 
that this is right. A girl should lis- 
ten to her parents’ opinions and be 
obedient to them. 


As far as the feelings of the boy 
friend is concerned—by the time a 
girl is old enough to really have a 
boy friend, she'll be old enough to 
wear lipstick. 


In my own case, I wanted to | 


wear lipstick when I was about 14, 
but my mother said I would have 
to be at least 16. When I reached 
that age, I was no longer interested 
in it. I started wearing lipstick at 
the age of 17. My friends all com- 
mented on the fact that I should 
have worn it before as they had 
been wearing it since the seventh 
grade. However, I am glad I lis- 
tened to my parents, and I do be- 
lieve that no girl under 16 should 
wear lipstick. 

Ellen Harris, South Carolina. 


Do Mom and Dad Approve? 


This is a subject you should dis- 
cuss with your parents. After I 
talked it over with them and told 
them the other girls had started 
wearing lipstick, my parents didn’t 
object when I began wearing it at 
18. Then I gradually used powder 
and a little darker lipstick. I think 
you should start wearing a natural 
shade at first or a light pink. 


I don’t know how all boys feel 
about it, but I have heard a few 


‘say that a girl looks like a ghost 


without it, and some say they look 
unnatural with it. I think most 
boys prefer it, if it is not worn in 
extremes. Jackie Nazal, Florida. 


There’s An Art in Applying 


Parents may sometimes seem a 
bit too stern on the subject of lip- 
stick. I believe this is because they 
think young girls look prettier with- 
out lipstick. Using lipstick is an art, 


and until they learn this art begin- | 


ners may overdo the amount, or 
spoil mouths that are otherwise 
pretty by not following the liplines. 

Gay Meredith, Ala. 


A Spider's Tale 


By Virginia D. Randall 


Once I saw a silver web 
Swinging in the breeze. 

Why, O Spider, spin your web 
In among the trees? 


Mr. Spider cocked his eye, 
Sipping drops of dew. 
“I catch passing flies and bugs; 

It is easy, too. 


“Would you care to dine with me? 
All the bugs are new! 

We'll have fresh hind legs on toast, 

And drink our health in dew.” 











by raising the yield-standard of your farm 


High yields! Therein lies the best hope of 
more money for you at cotton-picking time. 

Brimm—Swift’s specialized cropmaker— 
plus your soil furnishes a combination of 
nutrients that make healthy stalks and fully 
nourished bolls. That’s because Brimm con- 
tains extra growth elements—carefully for- 
mulated to meet the crop and soil needs of 
your area. 

Cotton fed with Brimm produces stronger 
fibers with better spinning quality. This means 
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\ Chemically-Hitched 





Pasturgro—Swift’s specialized pasture maker—produces 
mineral-rich grazing that means more feed—more meat 
or more milk per acre! Make it your pasture plant food. 





Chemically-Hitched 
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higher grades and more money per pound. 

Brimm is Chemically-Hitched—ingredi- 
ents are fused together by an exclusive 
process developed in Swift’s research labora- 
tory. This assures uniform feeding of your 
cotton crop, helping to raise the yield- 
standard of your farm. 

You’ll be surprised what a difference the 
right combination of elements in Brimm 
can make. Use it and help make your cotton 
pay off in higher yields! 















BUY AT THE SIGN OF THE RED STEER 
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Where nould the young doctor and bis nife, dea 

a nurse, make their home ? Would it be in the city, i 
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where a good income was assured...or 


in the country, where their help A 
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was so desperately needed ? no 
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PPROACHING the peaceful * 

A old farmhouse on the hill trie 

ctl above the village, tall light- — mol 

haired Louise Andrews’ ~ ‘ 

quickened her step, then took a 7 1 

deep breath of the early spring air in an effort to erase the catch in you 

her throat. With a trembling gloved hand she rapped on the door, a 

then opened it and called a loud hello to her fiance’s mother. 4 a 

1 1g 

“Louise, dear!” Mrs. Hopkins, a portly, fiftyish woman with large had 

brown eyes and chestnut hair, exclaimed happily as she came to : doc 
thé door. “How nice you could come so early!” She kissed her on 

the cheek. “Come on in.” Opening the door wider, she looked : 

questioningly toward the driveway. at } 

‘Tm alone, Mother. I came on the bus.” i 

‘ sai 

“Oh!” Mrs. Hopkins was disappointed. “Jim couldn’t get away?” . J 


“Not this early. He’s driving down later,” she replied, trying to : 
sound casual as she hung her hat and topcoat on the hall tree and “T 
gave her honey-blond hair a quick pat. Dropping wearily to the end 
of the davenport she leaned back and tried to breathe deeply enough “ 
to reach the knot of anxiety growing within her. 


Mrs. Hopkins poked the fire that burned slowly in the open | to} 
fireplace and laid on another stick of wood. ; « 
How good it would be to talk with Mother Hopkins, a veritable | you 
Rock of Gibraltar, Louise thought as she watched her. Fourteen ' aga 
months earlier Jim had brought her here to meet his parents—soon | of t 
after she had met him when he started his internship at General peo 






Hospital in Atlanta, where she was a registered nurse. Mrs. Hopkins my 
had taken the place of her own mother who died while she was ‘ 
ame 
“We may have saved a life tonight, The 
and practically singlehanded — with the: 


the help of the neighbors, of course.” 
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By VIRGIE EVANS ROGERS 
Illustrated by John McClelland 


in high school. What would Mother Hopkins say, she wondered. 
fidgeting nervously with her purse. 


At a loss as to how to begin, Louise suddenly plunged. “Mother, 
I had to talk with you.” 


Mrs. Hopkins turned and looked at her intently. “With your wed- 
ding only a month away, dear, don’t tell me something’s happened 
to upset your plans.” 


“No, it isn’t that. It’s about Jim,” she began hesitantly. “He’s so 
dead set on coming here to Brookton to practice.” 


“Yes, I know.” Mrs. Hopkins brushed her hands together and 
sat down in the easy chair by the piano, facing Louise. 


She knew! And did she have no feeling about it? 


ELL .. .” Louise groped for words; “I don’t think he 

should.” Her face felt hot. “What I mean is, it isn’t fair to 
bury himself in such a little place. And where there are absolutely 
no facilities!” The words “no facilities” came easier now—she had 
said them to Jim often enough. Only last night as he drove her 
home, she had said them with more feeling than usual. 


“Yes, we'll have to start from scratch, Honey,” he had said, pat- 
ting her hand, “but we'll build up a good practice and gradually 
get the things we need.” 


“But it would take a lifetime,” she had flung back at him. She 
tried another angle. “Until we start our family, think of how much 
more help I can give here.” 


“Where you aren't needed half as badly,” he quipped. 
That hurt a little. She turned it back to him, “In Atlanta 
youll help thousands!” 


“Who have doctors aplenty,” he declared, stopping for a red 
light. “In and around Brookton there are 1,500 people who have 
had no doctor since old Doc Jordan died 10 years ago. The closest 
doctor and hospital are at Milton, 30 miles away.” 


She closed her eyes to shut it out of her mind. Looking back 
at Mother Hopkins she read sympathy in her warm brown eyes. 


“I faced the same problem a long time ago,” Mother Hopkins 
said thoughtfully. 


A long time ago? 


“TN my college days, I had a capable voice. The critics said so 
+ after I sang in Carnegie Hall.” 


“You, Mother, in Carnegie Hall?” Louise forgot Jim momentarily. 


“But my college sweetheart, a young farmer, had followed me 
to New York.” 


“ae 


. You're all they say, and more,’ he told me, ‘but I love 
you. Together we can have a life of music.” She rested her head 
against the back of the chair and Louise could see into the depths 
of those brown eyes, so like Jim’s. “Now we've lived among these 
people for 33 happy years,” she continued. “I've never regretted 
my choice. Ours has indeed been a life of music, as Ernest promised. 


“There have been low notes,” Mrs. Hopkins continued, “sorrows 
among our friends and neighbors, and the death of our own little 
Theresa from polio.” She paused and cleared her throat. “But 
there have been high notes, too,” she (Continued on page 44) 
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Whether You Brush Your Teeth 
», Just Once, Twice, or 3 Times a Day... 


Colgate Dental Cream 
Gives The Surest Protection 











S0ccutdl Only New Colgate Dental Cream 
—Of All Leading Toothpastes—Contains GARDOL* 
To Stop Bad Breath Instantly .. Guard Against Tooth Decay Longer! 


Your dentist will tell you how often you 
should brush your teeth. But whether 
that’s once, twice, or three times a day, be 
sure you use New Colgate Dental Cream 
with Gardol! Colgate’s stops bad breath 
instantly in 7 out of 10 cases that originate 
in the mouth! Fights tooth decay 12 hours 
or more! In fact, clinical tests showed the 
greatest reduction in tooth decay in tooth- 
paste history! 





Gardol, Colgate’s wonderful new 
decay-fighter, forms an invisible 
shield around your teeth. You 
ean’t feel it, taste it, or see it— 
but Gardol’s protection won’t 
rinse off or wear off all day. 
That’s why Colgate’s—the only 
leading toothpaste to contain 
Gardol—gives the surest pro- 
tection ever offered by any 
toothpaste! 
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Every Time You Use It...New Colgate Dental Cream 
CLEANS YOUR BREATH “7 GUARDS YOUR TEETH! 
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mz TRUE STORY 
x LITRUS PULP 


Why is Florida Citrus Pulp causing so much talk among dairymen 
today? The answer is simple. More dairymen are feeding Citrus Pulp 
and finding out the true facts about it. Florida Citrus Pulp is a carbo- 
hydrate concentrate, high in T.D.N* and low in fiber content. It has 
proven milk stimulating factors and will not affect milk flavor. It can 
be fed wet or dry, stores well and is available all year round. Facts 
prove you get better milk production at lower cost by feeding Florida 
Citrus Pulp. 

For complete information, 
write for our free booklet 
“How to Feed Citrus Pulp”. 


Please include your feed deal- 
er’s name and address. 


*Total Digestible Nutrients 























ADDRESS. 
ITRUS PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION 
DEALER 
P. O. Box 403 G ADDRESS oe 





TAMPA, FLORIDA 














BETTER 


SPRAYING Ya. Gene 
CHEAPER— 4 . 


with the 


HAHN HI-BOY 


KILLS INSECTS — CONTROLS WEEDS 





SELF-PROPELLED, HIGH-CLEARANCE SPRAYER 


@ Hi-Boy makes it easy to spray sweet corn, staked tomatoes, and truck crops 
PROFITABLY. 


@ Hi-Boy speed and efficiency save spraying time. 
@ Hi-Boy puts spray where needed—avoids waste. 
@ Hi-Boy can also be used profitably for spraying cotton and tobacco. 
FIELD REPORTS SAY IT COSTS LESS HAHN’S GUN 
THAN 2 CENTS AN ACRE TO SPRAYER 


OPERATE THE HI-BOY 


@ Available with 81% H.P. or 11 H.P. engine 
. «+» 3 speeds forward, 1 reverse. 


72” frame clears crops easily . . . booms 
adjust from 18” to 8’ from ground. 

@ Equipped with Hahn‘s famous, non-clogging, 
internal-gear pump. 


SPRAY BETTER CHEAPER—WITH HAHN 


@ For hard-to-get-at 
spots—excellent for 
watering tobacco 


@ Equipped with Hahn 
pump, regulator, 
gauge, strainer, 
hand gun, and hose. 


_—s 


THE R. C. CROPPER CO. 


HAHN. HI-BOY | 


Distributed by 
Macon, Georgia 


Write for literature and name of nearest dealer. ied 
Please send information on: 
©) HI-BOY; for (© Sweet Corn (0 Tomatoes 
(J Truck Crops () Cotton 
_] Tobacco () Others 
HAHN-GUN SPRAYE 
HAHN TRAILER TANK gt ys 
HAHN TRACTOR-MOUNT SPRAYE 
HAHN PUMP () HAHN JET STRAYER 


KX ~ t y” 
THE HI-SPEED SPRAYER *“———- ——- — 

















Editor's Chat 





With Youngfolks 


Hi, there! 


Been traveling around the South- 
land lately and I made a few notes 
to pass along to you: 


Virginia 4-H Electric Congress, 
Richmond. It was good to hear 
young Virginians seriously discuss- 
ing ways and means of improving 
their farms and homes through more 
and better use of electricity. 


In lively discussions, youngfolks 
suggested methods for getting more 
interest and participation in the 
farm and home electric program. 
Namely: That delegates return 
home and meet with county agents 
and map out a countywide plan of 
action. . . . Have representatives 
from each community club attend 
planning meetings and set up com- 
mittees on countywide basis and 
at local community-club levels. . . . 
Set up committees on enrollment, 
projects, publicity, and exhibits. 


National New Farmers of Amer- 
ica Convention, Atlanta, Ga. As in 
the past, I was impressed with the 
fine way Negro farm boys con- 
ducted a snappy, orderly meeting, 
using parliamentary procedure. Vo- 
cal quartets from various states 
competed for national honors and 
Louisiana was the winner. Bright 
spots on the program were the fre- 
quent appearances of the National 
Chorus, made up of about 75 boys. 


Georgia State 4-H Club Con- 
gress, Atlanta. It always amazes 


me that Georgia 4-H leaders can . 


interest so many youngfolks in con- 
ducting individual and team dem- 
onstrations. According to State 
Leader Bob Richardson, Georgia 
provides opportunities for Junior 
4-H’ers to give demonstrations; 


BILL ‘N’ SUE 


county and home agents give plen- 
ty of encouragement; awards are 
attractive, and give a desire to win 
on a local, state, and finally a na 
tional level. 


National Rural Education Con 
ference, Washington, D. C. It wag 
heartening to see so many loyal 
schoolteachers working hard in your 
behalf to find solutions to many 
difficult rural school problems. Here 
are a few: How can we get and 
hold well qualified rural teachers 
and make them feel a part of the 
community in which they teach? 
How to hold more pupils and de 
velop their self-confidence, poise, 
know-how? How to develop better 
pupil-teacher relationships and help 


out-of-school youth groups? Write | 
me a letter telling how you and? 


your young friends can help solve 
these problems. 



















National Future Farmers of = 


America Convention, Kansas City, 


Mo. This meeting was even more | 
inspiring and challenging than in 7 
the past, agreed our Executive Edi- 7 
tor Alexander Nunn, and Associate © 
Editor Lewis Tucker. Their enthu- 7 


siasm is felt by all of us. 


National 4-H Club Congress, © 


Chicago, Il. 


What is the greatest satisfaction 


that comes to those who attend this © 


meeting? For the answer, turn to 
page 29 (this issue) and read Nancy 


Boyd’s story. She’s a former dele- : 
gate from Hamilton County, Tenn. 7 


Sincerely, 


Just Getting By 












CONGRATULATIONS 

ON BEING ELECTED 

PRESIDENT OF THE 
STUDENT COUNCIL. 











I APPRECIATED ) RESIGNED! WHY TOM, 
THE HONOR, / YOU'RE ONE OF THE 
BUT I'VE MOST POPULAR BOYS 
RESIGNED. 7 \_ON THE CAMPUS! 




















I'VE GOT TO MAKE GOOD. EXTRA 
CURRICULAR WORK IS FINE.., 





LISTEN, WHEN I WAS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
I TOOK PART IN EVERYTHING. MY CLASS- 
WORK SUFFERED AT TIMES. IT'S COSTING 
MY PARENTS TO KEEP ME IN COLLEGE. 


BUT YOU CAN OVERDO IT. 
oe Ny 
| — whi; 
; ° 7\ a wT 
én ée 
4 








I ADMIRE YOU FOR IT, TOM. 
OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES ARE 

GOOD AS LONG AS THEY DO 
NOT INTERFERE WITH CLASS-~ 
WORK AND ONLY YOU CAN 
DECIDE THAT. 



































As expected, dele- © 
gates took over Chicago and made 7 
their usual favorable impression. | 
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Grayson FFA members sometimes double their profits by careful 
grading of sweet potatoes. Left to right—L. J. Williams, vo-ag 
teacher, Mitchell Swanson, Arthur Long, and Harold Cown. 


Cooperative Marketing 
Clicks for FFA’ers 


By ALBERT MORRIS 


Assistant Executive Secretary, Georgia FFA 


RODUCTION is only half the 
story of farming success, Gray- 
son, Ga., FFA’ers have learned. 
And they should know. They 
earned Georgia’s chapter award for 
leadership in cooperative activities 
during 1953-54. 
“Marketing is just as important,” 
declares President Ralph Burton. 
“Why, we've increased our profits 
50 to 100 per cent on sweet pota- 
toes and sweet corn by careful 
grading and cooperative selling.” 
The potato venture came first. 
Twelve years ago, L. J. Williams, 
yo-ag teacher in this community of 
small farms 30 miles east of Atlan- 
ta, led FFA and evening class mem- 
bers to join in forming the Grayson 
Farmers’ Cooperative. The purpose 
of the cooperative: to produce, 
store, and market certified disease- 


Ralph says. “We met and agreed 
to stagger our planting so the sup- 
ply would be spread over several 
weeks and wouldn’t flood the mar- 
ket. Anyone who planned on plant- 
ing more than 1 acre had at least 


two planting dates. We bought our 


seed cooperatively. 

“Soon as we had a list of plant- 
ers, dates, and acreages, we sent it 
to A. & P.’s produce buyer. 

“Last year we had trouble with 
worms. And it took us a while to 
learn to grade corn. When we did 
not grade it right, we just had to 
haul it on to the farmers’ market 
and sell it for about half the price 
A. & P. was paying. So we learned 
to grade! 

“This year Mr. Williams found 
out that we could control worms by 
dusting with 5 per cent DDT. We 







NATURAL AS A 
: MOUNTAIN STREAM \ 


Bt de 











CHILEAN NITRATE of SODA 
is the world’s only 


NATURAL NITRATE FERTILIZER 





* Natural as the water in the stream, Chilean Nitrate is the only natural 
nitrate. Guaranteed 42 per cent plant food. 

* Richest of plant foods, Chilean’s many extra values make it one of the 
most efficient and economical nitrogen fertilizers. 

* Chilean’s nitrogen content is 100 per cent nitrate. Ideal for top-dressing 
and side-dressing. Free flowing, spreads evenly, smoothly. 
* Chilean needs only moisture from the air to dissolve .. . 
rain... fast, effective action. 

*% Every ton of Chilean contains sodium equivalent to 650 pounds of 
commercial limestone—an acid-destroying agent. The more Chilean you 
use, the greater its acid-destroying value. 

% Sodium supplements potash — when necessary, substitutes for it — 
reduces leaching losses of potash, calcium, magnesium — releases unavail- 
able potash in the soil. 

* Sodium increases availability of phosphate in the soil and improves 
efficiency of applied phosphate. 

* Chilean is rich in small quantities of minor elements necessary for 
healthy vigorous growth—it’s 


no waiting for 








free seed sweet potatoes. don’t have large acreages and can’t the only natural combination “Sele swe 
The co-op established a curing afford expensive equipment for of 100 eee” re gy 4 to 

house, and every year since then its dusting, so we used shaving brushes a seGciem SRc mine you gets de 

members have collected premium to apply DDT. Just dabbed it on elements. NATCHEL 


prices for their seed sweet potatoes 
kept through the winter and sold in 
the spring. 

The chapter produces upwards 
of 100,000 disease-free plants in its 
hotbeds each year—enough to sup- 
ply its members and to sell. “This 
year we furnished plants for 58 
farms,” young Burton pointed out. 

Grayson FFA’ers chose sweet 
com as a cash crop in 1953. Even 
before planting, arrangements were 
made to sell it to the produce de- 
partment of an Atlanta grocery 
store chain. 


“We did a lot of planning,” 


the silks every three days, starting 
when 10 per cent of the stalks were 
putting on ears and continuing until 
the silks turned brown. 

“Our grading was better this 
year. I collected 60.to 82 cents a 
dozen for 250 dozen off my 2 acres. 
Then I had another 250 dozen that 
I graded out and sold at the farm- 
ers’ market for 40 cents.” 


What does Ralph like most about 
sweet corn as a cash crop? 

“It gives us farm income at a 
season when we never had any be- 
fore,” he reasons. “Same goes for 
potatoes we sell in spring.” 









* For consistently profit- 
able crops, use Chilean year 
after year for your top- 
dressing and side-dressing 
needs, 


CHILEAN 
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He looks to you 


for the nourishment that can help him to 


LONGER PRIME OF LIFE / 

























Put your dog on his way, today, with 


NEW HOMOGENIZED GAINES, 


the meal that makes sure of balanced nourishment every time! 








Most other dog meals are largely a 
mixture of flakes and dusty powders. 
Ingredients sift and separate within the 
package. Nourishment and taste can 
vary from feeding to feeding. And such 
meals are slow to mix, tend to get pasty 
and sticky when moistened. 


Rich in meat protein, this great new Homogenized Meal 
was specially developed by Gaines to meet all the needs of 
dogs like yours. With it, you can feed your dog as scientif- 
ically as you feed your other farm animals. Gaines gives 
him balanced nourishment in appetizing, assimilable form. 
It can put your dog at his very best—and keep him there 


longer—in the very Prime of Life. 


Gaines == 





Homogenized Gaines Meal is made up 
entirely of clean, wholesome little nug- 
gets. Each nugget has its full share of 
every ingredient and each is nutrition- 
ally complete. Uniform nourishment is 
guaranteed. Gaines mixes éasily and 


can even be fed dry. 


A PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL FOODS 


‘the favorite Dog Meal throughout the South 















HIS month marks my 

eleventh year of con- 
ducting “Our Young 
Artists” contests. I esti- 
mate that over 100,000 
sketches have been sent = 
in by you youngfolks. Z 
If all of you have en- 
joyed participating as # 
much as I’ve enjoyed 
seeing your work and 
awarding prizes, it has 
been a wonderful suc- 
cess. Here’s hoping you have a 
happy and prize-winning year. 

Sketch something around the 
farm. Use white paper, black ink, 
or soft black pencil. Do not use 
colors. If you are under 21 years 
of age, you are eligible to enter the 
young artists’ contest. Try your 


= 


fis 
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“Champ,” by Jay Jones, Lin- 
coln Parish, La., wins $10. 






— NI 
“Old Well,” by Douglas Huff, 
Perry County, Ky., wins $15. 
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hand. Send finished sketches tp 
Young Artist Contest, The Progree 
sive Farmer, at our office nearest 
you—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or 
Birmingham. T. W. Godwin, 

Art Editor, 





SA 
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“Hillbilly Fever,” by Willie » Mdeosdl 
Calhoun County, Ark., wins $5. 






More Family Fun in January 


HY not get a 
group of friends 
together with your 
own family to start 
the new year 1955 
off happily. 





1. New Year's party—It could be 
a “Watch Night” party with games, 
new year’s resolutions, fortune tell- 
ing, along with singing old favorites 
like Auld Lang Syne. 


2. Basketball — Why not let the 
whole family see at least one good 
basketball game together this 
month? Whether you all pull for 
the same side or yell for opposing 
teams, it’ll be great fun. And if it 
isn’t too late when you get home, 
how about making some steaming 
hot chocolate and popcorn? 


3. Scrabble—If you like playing 
with words, working crossword puz- 
zles, or just having fun, Scrabble 
fills the bill. It’s a lot of fun for 
both grownups and teen-agers, and 
fine entertainment when friends 
drop in. As many as four can play. 
You can get Scrabble from ten-cent 
stores, bookstores, department 
stores, and sporting goods shops. 












4. Reading aloud 
—Group reading # 
becoming increaé 
ingly popular and it’s 
wonderful entertain- 
ment for your family 
on a January night 
There are so many delightful short 
plays, beautiful poems, and exciting 
short stories to choose from, youll 
probably have to let the family vote 
on what to read. To get both chit 
dren and older persons interested, 
you might start with something very 
amusing like Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer or Huckleberry Finn . . . o 
something delightfully exciting like 
Treasure Island or Robinson Crusoe 
(all of these books you'll enjoy re 
reading if you have read them be 
fore) . . . and move on up from 
there to other books the family 
wants. Reading in rotation is good 
—one member reading ja chapter 
one night, another the next. 


5. Bible reading—January is also 
the time to start reading one Bible: 
chapter a night, as recommen 
on page 58, with members of the 
family either reading chapters in 
rotation (or reading verses in rota 
tion if you have corey enough). 
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Zhe FEATURES you want for 55- 





The SAVINGS you want for years to come/ 


You get both in 1955 Chevrolet Advance- 
Design trucks! These are the trucks that 
have everything it takes to tackle tough 


farm hauling jobs day after day. 

Their advanced features save you hours 
and dollars—and driving effort, too. And 
they’re built to stay on the job for a 
good many years to come. Chevrolet 
trucks, you know, are famous for out- 
hauling, outsaving, and outlasting the 
others! 

Here are some sound and sensible 
reasons why America’s first-choice truck 
is a-better choice than ever for you 
right now. Your Chevrolet dealer will be 
happy to give you all the facts... . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


HIGH-COMPRESSION POWER 
Brawny “Thriftmaster 235” engine. Rugged 
“Loadmaster 235.”” Mighty “‘Jobmaster 261” 
optional on’ 2-ton models at extra cost. 


COMFORTMASTER CAB 

Big one-piece curved windshield. All-steel 
double-wall construction. Cushioned against 
frame vibration. 


LONG-LIFE CHASSIS 

Sturdy, single-unit tubular steel rear-axle 
housings. Strong, rigid frames. Durable 
diaphragm-spring clutches. 


CHEVROLET-BUILT BODIES 
They’re built to last longer, require less 
maintenance. Stake and platform bodies are 
wide, long and roomy. Spacious pick-ups 
have grain-tight tailgates. 


WORK-SAVING CONTROL 
FEATURES 


Recirculating Ball steering gear. Torque- 
Action and Twin-Action brakes. Hydra- 
Matic transmission optional on -, %4-, and 
l-ton models at extra cost. 


ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING 
Low hood line for extra visibility and hand- 
some appearance. Wide-spaced parking lights 
indicate the full width of the truck. Massive, 
modern grille design. 













‘55 CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
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Have You Met 
These Vegetables ? 


Did you ever say, “I wish there were some 
different vegetables?” Here are some that will perk up 
the garden and bring a new taste to the table. 


you like to increase your acquaintances among them? Along with the 


Te: vegetable family has many members worth knowing. How would 
old stand-bys, they will add new taste appeal and variety to your table. 


When the first tender growth appears in spring and when the early cold 
of autumn begins to nip—those are the times when we think of greens. But 
in summer, even when there are many vegetables to whet our appetites, 
there is a need for greens to help balance the diet. Stepping in to fill that 
need is Swiss chard. It is a generous grower, comes back quickly after being 
cut. It will even stand more heat and drouth than most summer’ greens. You 
may have met it under another name—“cut-and-come” greens. It’s some- 
times called foliage beet. Plant it any time from spring to July. 

A vegetable that couldn’t quite make up its mind is kohlrabi. The top 
isn’t edible; neither are the roots that grow underground. But you'll find a 
different taste treat in the enlarged root that grows just above the ground. 

* You can plant kohlrabi in the spring, but it’s best to wait until July or August, 
then plant seed in rows. Thin to one plant for each 4 or 5 inches. For a 
spring crop of kohlrabi, sow seed early in coldframes and transplant in open 


as soon as freezing weather is over. Kohlrabi is a member of the cabbage 
family and will stand considerable cold. 


The delicate pink of rhubarb pie is enough to set your mouth watering 
even before you experience the delightful taste. It likes cool, moist weather 
and is best adapted in the South to the mountainous and Piedmont regions. 
Though it has done fairly well in the lower South, it will not survive heat 
and drouth more than a year or two. But you can grow it by planting it 

ee a nee ee every year. Rhubarb likes lots of plant food, so put it on ground made very 

Seiki walla, Waa. Peliags Giades @e Usees oo where rich with manure and fertilizer. You can get roots from seed houses and 

fruit sets. This variety is wilt-resistant, adapted all over South. nurserymen. Plant roots 4 feet apart in rows 4 feet wide. You'll need only 
10 to 12 plants to supply a family. 

By Everybody knows the tomato. The new wilt-resistant variety is Kopiah, 

L. A. NIVEN excellent for early summer and well adapted for late summer and early fall. 

The hot summer sun kills the pollen of many light-foliage varieties. Then the 

plants do not set fruit. The heavy foliage of Ko- 

piah shades blooms, lessening sun damage to pol- 

len. It is well adapted to all sections of the South. 


Photos by John McKinney 


You may know it as pie plant. Rhubarb thrives in 
cool weather, so it is most suited to upper and 
mountainous parts of the South. In lower South, 
you can have rhubarb by planting roots every year. 


A double-duty vegetable, that’s Swiss chard. 

It’s fine for both salad and greens. Bring a 

taste from fall into your hot-weather diet, 

try this heat- and drouth-resistant vegetable. 
Kohlrabi, a member of the cabbage family, can be 
grown in spring or fall. That part just above ground is 
enlarged root and is the part you eat. For variety, add 
this cold-resistant vegetable to your next planting. 








eS wide-range 


1m a OOA feed to help 


Grow 70re 


healthy hogs 


faster 


Don't delay until bacterial infections and stress 

periods strike down your pigs! Be on guard in 

advance. Take the best possible way to prevent 
losses: Start your pigs off on good feeds that contain 

effective levels of the most effective antibiotic— 
AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline. Feed 

AUREOMYCIN all the way to market. There’s no 
better way to control infectious scours—get fastest 

growth. There’s no better way to insure hog profits. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 
i Fine Chemicals Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. ¥. 


Be sure...with complete 
acl-le KM dslohmael stich matte 
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Do Yourself a Good Turn... PLANT 


FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 


Throughout the South, our corn has made many 
official yield records (not based on our own contests). 
But performance in your field is what really counts. And 
Funk’s G-Hybrids can make top yields of top quality 
corn on your farm this year and every year. 


See your dealer now. Choose the G-Hybrids proved 
best for your needs. Get the full benefit of bred-in 5-Star 
Balanced Performance—continually improved by more 
than 35 years of research. Developed, bred and produced 
in the South, for the South. 


THE PRODUCERS OF FUNK’'S G-HYBRIDS 


Again Last Year . . . Farmers Planted 


A MILLION MORE ACRES 


TO FUNKS G-HVERIOS 
than ever before! 


WE Ropid Growth 

WE Disense Resictonce 
WH Insect Resistance 
WH Drouth Resictonee 


JH Stondability 





























I# You Cannot Care Well for a Large 


Garden, You Will Benefit More From 


A Good Small Garden 





Two new All America selections are Pennsweet muskmelon 
and Golden Beauty sweet corn. You can get seed of both. 


By L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 


EGIN planting frost-hardy vege- 

tables one month before aver- 
age date of last killing frost in 
your section. 

On the average, this means Jan. 1 
in Florida; Jan. 15 in southern half 
of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Texas; and two to three weeks 
later in upper half of these states. 
Feb. 1 will be about right in south- 
ern half of Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, and South Carolina; two 
or three weeks later in upper half. 


Start about Feb. 15 in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and West Virginia. 


Leading frost-hardy vegetables 
are cabbage, carrots, lettuce, mus- 
tard, onion plants and sets, English 
peas, collards, beets, Irish potatoes, 
radishes, spinach, broccoli, Chinese 
cabbage, and cauliflower. 

At this same time plant tomato, 
pepper, and eggplant seed for plants 
in hotbeds or in boxes indoors. 

Figure out seed needs now, and 
buy at least a six months’ supply. 

Plant crops that mature early to 
one side of the garden and follow 
them with frost-tender vegetables. 
Tomatoes may follow radishes, and 
peppers and cucumbers may follow 
spinach and mustard. 

Have nematodes been causing 
trouble in your garden? They are 
very common. You can tell whether 
or not they are in your garden soil. 
Pull up some of your old tomato, 
okra, pepper, eggplant, or other 
plants. If there are many large 
knots or swellings on the roots, this 
pest is guilty. Treat ground with 
soil fumigant at least two weeks be- 
fore more plantings are made. This 
may not kill all pests, but will keep 
them from ruining next crop. 


Care of Hotbeds 


“Can I heat my hotbed with elec- 
tric light bulbs?” 

Yes. Place bulbs not more than 
8 inches above surface of soil. A 
8- x 6-foot hotbed may be heated 
well by using eight 25-watt bulbs. 


“How can I keep white grubs 
out of my vegetable plantbeds?” 

Before planting your beds, apply 
either aldrin or heptachlor dust. 
Use 1 pound of 2% per cent dust for 
each 25 square yards. Dig it into 
soil. Be careful in putting it on, as 
both materials are poisonous. 


“What kind of soil is best for 
my hotbed for growing cabbage, 
tomato, and pepper plants?” 

Use a soil mixture of half sand 
and half well rotted manure or peat. 
Run soil mixture through %-inch 
mesh wire or hardware cloth. Add 
% pound fertilizer, such as 5-10-5 
or 6-8-6, to each bushel of soil. 


Seed To Plant 


“What size seed piece of Irish 
potato should I plant for best yield? 
How many eyes are needed?” 

Up to certain limits, the larger 
the seed piece of potato used, the 
better the yield. Use pieces weigh- 
ing at least 1% to 2 ounces, or a little 
larger than a hen’s egg. One eye 
will do as well as two or more. 


“For early plantings which should 
I use, smooth- or wrinkled-seed 
English peas?” 

For early planting use smooth- 
seed varieties of English peas. They 
stand more cold than wrinkled seed. 
Use wrinkled kinds for later plant- 
ings to get a better quality pea. 


Weeds and Grass 


“Should I destroy dead weeds 
and grass around garden edges?” 

Yes. Many harmful insects live 
through winter in such places. Best 
way is to cut this material and put 
it in your compost heap. 


Garden Tractors Pay 


“My home garden is about an 
acre. Would it pay me to buy a 
garden tractor?” 

Without doubt, it would. These 
little tractors have been improved 
greatly. With them you can do bet- 
ter work and with less effort. 
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N our December issue, Harold 

Benford, in his article “There's 
Need for Irrigation Every Year,” 
told about the need for supplemen- 
tal irrigation all across the South. 
So we know that irrigation pays on 
certain crops on some farms—but 
not on all farms. Equally impor- 
tant, we know that we must avoid 
the pitfalls of irrigation as well as 
cash in on its advantages. 


Then, how are we to know wheth- 
er to irrigate? To find out, we asked 
irrigation specialists in all Southern 
States this question: “What factors 
should farmers in your state con- 
sider in deciding whether irrigation 
will pay?” Here’s what they told 
us to check on: 


1. Is ample water available—ei- 
ther underground or surface—to 
meet the water needs of crops you 
plan to irrigate? Some say figure 
on at least 10 gallons of water per 
minute for each irrigated acre. Or 
if irrigating from a pond or other 
storage, 1 to 2 acre-feet per acre. 

2. If you plan to irrigate from a 
stream, is water available when 
needed? Some streams go dry dur- 
ing hot, dry summer months. 


8. Make a careful check of water 
rights and laws. Make sure that you 
can use the water for irrigation be- 
fore installing a system. 

4. How about quality of water? 
Check the salt content. You can’t 
irrigate with water high in salt. 
Also, some streams are contami- 
nated to the point that water. is 
unfit for irrigation purposes. 

5. Is water located near the land 
you plan to irrigate? 

6; When and how much does it 
rain in your area? 

7, What are the water needs of 
the frops you plan to irrigate? 
' 8. Does your crops have a high- 
income value per acre? Irrigation, 
under certain conditions, will pay 
mm most crops. But generally, it's 























more likely to pay on crops of high 
per-acre value. 


9. Consider soil fertility. Irriga- 
tion can’t pay on land that isn’t 
capable of producing high yields. 


10. What is the texture or water- 
holding capacity of your soil? 


11. What is the slope or topog- 
raphy of your land? 


12. Is land well drained? Do not 
attempt to irrigate poorly drained 
land until this condition is corrected. 


13. Make an economic study of 
irrigation vs. nonirrigation. The in- 
creased income from irrigation must 
be enough to more than pay cost of 
system and other increased produc- 
tion costs. Be sure you have enough 
acreage to justify the cost. 


14. Are you in position to finance 
an irrigation system? 

15. If so, is irrigation the best 
use of that capital? 


16. What are some other ways 
that we could meet the effects of a 
drouth? Are there other practices 
that would produce as much net 
income, but with less cost? 


17. What is your labor situation? 
Irrigation requires more work. So 
make sure you have or can get nec- 
essary help. 


18. Give full consideration to the 
management aspects of irrigation. 
Do they fit into your particular type 
of farming operation? 


19. Use best farming practices 
along with irrigation—proper varie- 
ties, fertilizer, insect and disease 
control, cultural practices, etc. 


20. Make a detailed study of irri- 
gation problems. Get the best and 
all available information in your 
local area. Get help of a good irri- 
gation dealer, your county agent, 
extension and SCS engineers. Avoid 
costly mistakes by learning all you 
can about your soil, labor, and 
water requirements. 


fort 
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Gust Y Cath! 








No wonder Southern Corn Farmers know Funk’s G-Hybrids 
as “the corn that comes through.” They've seen, in their 
own fields and in their neighbors’, how G-Hybrids made an 
outstanding record of performance and yield under severe 
drouth—for the fourth straight year. Funk’s G-Hybrids have 
bred-in capacity to conserve and stretch the available supply 
of moisture. They go right on making grain during those hot 
dry days. That’s what put surprisingly good yields of quality 
corn in the crib for thousands of Southern farmers last year, 
when many other corns failed to come through. 


The real proof that Funk’s G-Hybrids get the job done 
comes from our customers. These comments on Funk’s 
G were typical last year: 


. “The only corn I‘m making undér our drouth conditions is from Funk's G— 
next year I'll plant my entire crop in Funk’s.”’ 


“If I'd had my whole crop in Funk’s G-Hybrids | would have made 2,000 
bushels more corn.” 


Lamar Ratliff, 4-H Club Member of Baldwin, Miss., has bettered his own 
previous world record corn yield with 218 bushels. Lamar says, “! made 
218 bushels of Funk’s G-711 on one acre this year. It's the best corn I’ve 
ever grown.” 


If you've never planted Funk’s G and your regular brand fail- 
ed to make you money in 1954—plan now to try Funk’s G 
Hybrids this season. If you have grown Funk's G before, you'll 
be interested in some of the newer and bet- 
ter G-Hybrids available for 1955 planting. 


Demand is heaviest in our history... 
See your dealer and order early! 
















cut pulp taster 


WITH NEW McCULLOCH 


FAST FELLING, SHORT STUMPS 

You can cut with the tip of this new 
McCulloch plunge bow saw. 

That means you can cut faster with 
less effort, and leave shorter stumps. 
The blade track of the McCulloch 
plunge bow is a special hard alloy 
to prevent wear. 





WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF POWER CHAIN SAWS 
nationwide sales and service 


DISTRIBUTORS 


JOE H. BRADY & ASSOCIATES 
3rd Ave. at 21st St., South 
Phone 7-8124 


Bi inal. , Alab 
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| PLUNGE BOW CHAIN SAW 




















MORE BUCKING CUTS PER DAY 
The new plunge bow saves 
you time and work in 
bucking cuts, too. The blade 
is tapered to prevent 
pinching, and the double 
spikes on the tip make 
{ { it possible to stand upright 
and buck logs which 
are lying on the ground. 
New plunge bow available 
on McCulloch Models 
33, 47, and 4-30 chain saws. 
See your dealer for a 
demonstration or write for 
free literature. 


McCULLOCH 
MOTORS CORPORATION 


tos Angeles 45, Californie 


CAROLINA CHAIN SAW COMPANY 
118 North Morgan 

Phone 2-1423 

Shelby, North Carolina 


TIMBERLAND SAW COMPANY 
209 Pinecrest Drive, West 
Phone 5-7735 

Marshall, Texas 



















SEED STOCK 


Grown from foundation 
or approved seed. Florida 
or Greenhouse tested. 













Stored properly. Shipments 
inspected for grade by 
Federal-State Inspectors. 






STATE OF 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


are grown under rigid requirements and 
inspected by well trained, qualified inspec- 
tors of the State Department of Agriculture. 
CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES ARE SOLD BY 
THE GROWERS. ... Select your variety. . . 
we supply the grower. List of Growers 
available on request. 






MINNESOTA 






SEED POTATO CERTIFICATION 
Dept. A, U of M St. Paul Campus, St. Paul, Minn. 





<prop 25¢ 
ee en we estar ee 


‘to 
eee: Bae ae a Be tor band Hood & Hareery 
145 Seedsman, 





Send only 28¢ 
Dept. 425, Rockford, Illinois 


Read our advertising columns for new offers. 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 








SUNFLOWER ROTO-SAW 


Work-Saver and Money-Maker! 
Fy clusi ataabad x -“ 








PICKINS 


Editor’s Note.—Subscribers are in- 
vited to send us jokes they like. We 
pay $5, $3, and $2 for the three print- 
ed first each month, and $1 each for 
others printed. 








Reason Enough! 


A pair of deer hunters were sorely 
disappointed to find that their fa- 
vorite guide had deserted them and 
was helping visiting fishermen. 

“What’s the idea of taking up 
with fishermen?” came the exasper- 
ated question. 


“Friend,” replied the veteran 
woodsman, “I just got plumb tired 
of being shot at fur a deer. So far, 
ain’t nobody mistook me fur a fish!” 


Louise Rochester, South Carolina. 


She Took Him Down a Peg 


Governor Allan Shivers of Texas 
tells of reading a magazine article 
that moved him to ask his wife, “Do 
you know how many really great 
people there are in this country?” 


“I don’t know,” replied the Gov- 
ernor’s lady, “but I do know there 
is one less than you think.” 


Mrs. N. W. Lightsey, Texas. 


Fashion Note 


A lady with definite ideas in ex- 
plaining her requirements to the 
shoe clerk, concluded, “And they 
must have low heels.” 


The clerk, a bit confused, asked 
politely, “And you wish these to 
wear with what, madam?” 


“I want them,” said the lady, with 
an air of finality, “to wear with a 
short, fat, elderly farmer.” 


Sara O’Berry, North Carolina. 


Progress Ahead of Him 


Young actor: Dad, I’ve got my 
first part in a play. I play the part 
of a man who has been married for 
20 years. 


Father: Splendid. Maybe one of 
these days they'll give you a speak- 
ing part! Herschel McGuire, 

Texas. 


That’s What They All Say! 


“Who says,” is a favorite game of 
my three-year-old son. I imitate the 
noise of some fowl or animal, and 
he identifies the sound. Today I 
gave three calls of a turkey hen, 
then followed with a loud, “Gobble! 
Gobble! Gobble!” 


David, feeling very confident of 


_ | himself, simply answered: “Wom- 


en!” Mrs. Leonard George, 


North Carolina. 





A ALKA-SELTZER 


C Comfort irritated 








First Aid 


FOR 























Cold Comfort 
Treatment 





for aches, pains, 
feverish feeling. 


Be careful. Avoid 
drafts, get more 
rest. 





throat—gargle with 
ALKA-SELTZER. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 





MILES LABORATORIES, 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
















CUT tHe Bout You NEED # 


to any LENGTH 





HEAT AND BEND 
TO ANY SHAPE 


24” and 


J 


7 SIZES 


aQDI-BOn 
THREADED STEEL RODS 
Ask Your Hardware Dealer or Write 


REDI-BOLT, Inc., 5334 Indianapolis Bivd., E. Chicago, ind 





ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 








No Time Like 


Now to Get In 

McNess Business 

It’s no trick to make 
money when el 

use your car as a McNess “Store 

on is.” Farmers buy everything BIT G00 
can from McNess Men because 

McNess Products are tops in quality, Mam @s We 

sepresent extra values, Attractive busl- >: 

ness-getti and premiums; also BINE AOTEL 





money-sa deals to customers 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. Your 
We Capital— Start Now! Bay" 


There's no better work anywhere. Pays 
I need no 


well, permanent, experience 

st: and ital to hel 

Sp A ta 
rite at once for McNess Dealer t's “= ) 


Tells all—no 
THE McNESS CO.,207Ciark St., Freeport, 
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Stately trees on a well tended lawn frame a charmingly in- 
formal farm home. The foundation shrubs have been varied 


in groupings for harmonious effect with the architecture. 


New Year: New Look 


By HENRY J. SMITH 


T this new season of resolu- 

tions, surely we should include 
one which relates to the landscape 
or improvement of the grounds 
about the home. Before you begin 
your resolutions, stand at a distance 
from the house and view it with a 
critical eye and look for the good 
and bad features of the building. 


Use shrubs and trees to hide bad 
features. We suggest: 


1) Evergreen shrubs to hide a 
too-large chimney. 

2) Tall-growing shrubs to break 
the monotony of a long, blank wall. 

8) Trees and shrubs to hide parts 
of a large building. 

4) Heavy foundation plantings to 
conceal the lack of underpinning. 


If the house has a good line at 
ground level, take advantage of it. 
Use fewer plants, so that some of 
the foundation shows. Most houses 
of ranch-type design are better if 
not displayed in a mass of shrub- 
bery. Let the grassy lawn grow up 
to the wall of the foundation in sev- 
eral spots, merely using shrubs to 
accent windows or for dramatic ef- 
fect against long, blank walls. 


In some cases, when the roof line 
is low and flat, the corners of the 
building will require slender, up- 
right shrubs. These force the eyes 
upward, making the roof appear a 
greater distance from the ground. 
If the house appears to be much too 
tall for the surrounding grounds, 
it may be “pulled down” by use of 
large, massive shrubs and_ trees 
which are placed out from the cor- 
ners. Also, a large building can be 
brought into scale with a small yard 
by using this type of planting. 

Hide any unsightly views with 
a screen of evergreen shrubbery. If 
there is a pleasant view, such as a 
nicely-tended pasture, rolling hills, 
or lake, leave open areas in the 


shrubbery screen in order to bring 
the desired scene to the house. 
Almost any house is helped if 
the roof line is framed from the 
back by at least one tree. This 
gives the roof something to rest 
against other than the sky. 


Let’s copy nature and include a 
few deciduous plants in the home 
yard. The evergreen plant needs 
the contrast of a plant whose leaves 
are making definite changes 
throughout the year. 


The door has been called the 
“soul of the house,” and the win- 
dows “the eyes of the home.” If at 
all possible, we should emphasize 
these features of the building. Ev- 
ergreen shrubs, kept pruned in 
scale, are good choices for either 
side of the doorway. Evergreens 
and a few deciduous plants (these 
include many of our spring-flower- 
ing shrubs) fit in nicely when 
grouped beneath windows. 


As you look at the house with a 
critical eye, imagine that you have 
a large knife and cut through the 
front door. Do you have the same 
amount of house on each side? If 
so, the house is formal-symmetrical. 
If not, your home is informal-asym- 
metrical. The grouping of shrubs 
in the foundation will depend upon 
the house type. An even balance 
of shrubs should accompany the 
formal house, but the informal de- 
sign will be more striking if shrubs 
are grouped so they are not alike. 

After thought has been given to 
the proper plants for the proper 
spots in the yard, make a rough 
map of the grounds. Sketch the 
house with trees and shrubs shown 
as circles on the grounds. Out- 
buildings, walks, and drives usu- 
ally are shown on the simple draw- 
ing. This need not be fancy, and 
merely serves as a plan of what is 
to be accomplished. 
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USE A FERTILIZER 
CONTAINING 





Water-Soluble Double Sulfote of Potosh-Magnesia 
(K2SO4° 2MgSO4) 22% K2O-18% MgO 





LOOK FOR IT! IN THE BAG—ON THE BAG 


High-paying cotton yields often depend on the use of 
soluble magnesium in addition to other plant foods. 
Profit-wise farmers don’t wait for magnesium-deficiency 
symptoms to show up—they make sure their soils con- 
tain enough of this all-important element. 

You can guard against magnesium deficiency in cotton 
andothercropsby using fertilizerscontaining Sul- Po-Mag 
—the most satisfactory source of soluble magnesium, 
often called the fourth plant food element in the fer- 
tilizer bag. 

Sul-Po-Mag makes a better balanced complete fer- 
tilizer because it contains sulfate cf potash, a premium 
form of potash... and sulfate of magnesium. Both are 
water-soluble and readily available to crops. 

Sul-Po-Mag is being used by many leading fertilizer 
manufacturers in their quality grades and is also bagged 
for direct application. So, for bigger yields of cotton 
and other crops that sell for more, ask your dealer for a 
fertilizer containing soluble magnesium from Sul-Po-Mag, 
Look for it in the bag and on the bag. 


















POTASH 
DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicage 6 
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A Life of Music 


(Continued from page 35) 


smiled, “many of them. To 
mame a few,” her eyes spar- 
kled, “helping to put good mu- 
sic into the lives of 498 young 
men and women through the 
church choir and private voice 
and instrumental lessons . . . 
bringing four lovely children 
into the world and watching 
the growth and development of 
three . . . and living here on 
the farm in the rhythm of the 
changing seasons. We particu- 
larly like the coming of spring- 
time,” she looked out the big 
window across from her, “when 
Mother Earth reaches a great 
crescendo in beauty, fragrance, 
and song.” 


“Mother!” Louise exclaimed 
under her breath. “How beau- 
tiful!” Neither spoke for a mo- 
ment. Louise, for the first time 
was conscious of the tick-tock 
of the big grandfather clock on 
the landing halfway up the 
stairs, so much a part of the 
place it was barely perceptible. 
“I didn’t know—about Carnegie 
Hall, and all.” 


“We don’t talk about it.” She 
smiled. “I’ve told you only be- 
cause | think it has some bear- 
ing on the question that you 
and Jim face now.” 


LOUISE smiled feebly 
in an effort to be a good loser. 
“Sounds as though you're on 
Jim’s side,” she half teased. 


“No, dear. I’m trying to say 
that this is something you must 
work out together. It affects 
you both, as my decision af- 
fected Dad and me. Because 
we are happy here in Brookton 
is no sign you and Jim would 
be. Here’s the point.” She ges- 
tured with a plump, sincere 
finger. “You two must decide 
where you can best invest your 
lives for the good of those 
around you.” 

“Yes, I know.” Louise agreed 
quickly. “That’s exactly where 
we need help.” 

“That's exactly why you'll 
have to work it out together, 
dear,” she smiled. “Don’t you 
see that no one, however wise, 
can make such a decision for 
you?” 


LOUISE sighed. “I'm 
afraid I do.” 


“We must invest our lives 
where we can do the most 
good,” Louise reflected later as 
she peeled potatoes at the sink. 
But how could she convince 
Jim that that was in the city 
where there was everything to 
work with? 


Louise was the first to hear 
Jim's car in the driveway, pos- 
sibly because she had strained 
her ears since 4 o'clock and 
every few minutes had popped 
her head out of the door to see 
if he were in sight. She ran out 


to meet him. There he was, back of 
the wheel, smiling and waving to her. 

“Hi, Sweetheart,” he called, as he 
stepped out and started toward her. 
His tan spring suit emphasized his 
broad shoulders and dark complexion. 
“So, you're the gal who made me drive 
60 miles by myself.” He put a well 
formed hand on the back of her head 
as if to duck her, but turned her face 
toward him and kissed her. 

“Couldn't wait for you. I was in a 


hurry,” she laughingly replied as soon 
as he let her speak. 

“Can’t blame you,” he said as they 
walked toward the house, holding 
hands. “I’m always in a hurry, too, 
when I’m coming to Brookton.” 

“Since I was off duty this afternoon 
I decided to come on down,” she tried 
to say casually. 

“Did Mom give you any help?” He 
looked straight into her clear blue 
eyes as they stopped on the steps. 


She flinched. “You mean about the 


wedding?” 
“No. I mean on what you came for.” 
“How ... how in the world did 
you know?” 


“People have a way of turning to 
Mom for help.” 

“She’s a remarkable woman,” 
Louise said. 

“That I know!” They started inside. 
“You, too,” he whispered and pressed 


hes 


ois at Se ea as 


her hand, “remarkably pretty, very 











ay W—) id Twe V-8's and a Six 

= j to choose from in this 
new Ford F-600 ‘‘2 tonner,”’ 
GVW 16,000 lbs. New 
stronger 94 -in. deep frame. 





VM AND MORE buyers are switching to Ford 
Trucks. In fact, Ford was the only leading make 
to show increased sales in 1954 over the previous 
year. Why? Because Ford has consistently offered 
more of what you need to save money and make money. 


And now, Ford introduces the new Money Makers! 
The 1955 line of Ford Triple Economy Trucks. . 
with proven features which have already swung so 
many truck buyers to Ford—plus important new 
refinements to make these trucks the most efficient 
business tools that ever took to the road. 


Ford Truck engines—the only complete line of 
modern short-stroke engines in any trucks at any 
price—have still better performance and greater 
ruggedness, with many advancements which include 
new 18-mm. “‘turbo-action” spark plugs—a Ford 
first—and new stress-relieved cylinder heads. 


New grnathe 


Announcing NEW Ford Trucks, built to help you make MORE money! With important 
longer-life advancements! With the only full line of proved, modern Short-Stroke — 
engines! With new Driverized Cabs for easier working! With new payload 
capacities! Plus all the proven values that made Ford the. leader in '54 sales a 






Makers 





att es 


Ford’s Driverized Cab, most comfortable driver ” 
saving cab ever built, features new free-breathing © 
woven plastic upholstery, exclusive seat shock snub ~ 
bers and non-sag seat springs as standard. Among 
17 “customized” extras in new Custom Cab (low ; 
added cost) are new full foam-rubber cushioning, 
over five soft inches deep in seat, three inches in seat ~ 
back . . . and new color-keyed two-tone upholstery. © 


New chassis advancements make new Ford Trucks 





better load carriers than ever. The new ‘% -ton’” 
Ford F-100 Pickup, for example, has an increased” 
GVW of 5,000 lbs., giving it the biggest payload — 
capacity in its field: 1,718 lbs. 


Ford Triple Economy . . . gas-saving power; drives 
saving comfort; and trip-saving capacity . 
a new Ford Truck the best Monry ey yous 
could have. Call your Ford Dealer now! 
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sweet, remarkably. . . . Hi, Mom,” 
he called as she met them in the hall. 

They kissed each other with warmth, 
and a few minutes later Jim, in a pair 
of overalls, was at the barn helping 
his father with the chores. 

At dinner the conversation started 
with the new calf, the baby chicks, 
and twin lambs. It drifted to their 
wedding and his sister Molly’s hus- 
band, Joel, minister of a large rural 
parish, who was to read their vows... 


to Molly, her leadership in parish mu- 
sic and care of their two boys . . . to 
Jim’s brother Harvey and his family 
on their own farm near Newton... 
to Jim’s and Louise’s work in the hos- 
pital. Through it all Louise watched 
Dad, a big man in faded blue overalls, 
with thinning gray hair and a sun- 
bronzed, contented face. Now she 
could understand better his eyes full 
of love for Mom. Akin to the look that 
Jim had for her, it was mellowed by 


years of constant and happy compan- 
ionship. 

Halfway through their apple pie 
and coffee the telephone rang. 

“Tll get it,” Dad said, going to the 
living room. 

Returning moments later, he excit- 
edly reported, “There’s been a car acci- 
dent at the bridge! They're calling 
for you, Son.” 

Darkness was gathering fast as Jim 
and Louise sped down the hill. Louise 
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Seles leader in its class—new Ford 
F-800, GVW 22,000 lbs., GCW 
48,000 lbs. 170-h.p. V-8 engine. 
Power Steering available. 


are here for 1955! 


IMPORTANT ADVANCEMENTS! 
Te help you keep making money day in and day out 


NEW higher power, new higher compression ratios, for 
faster acceleration with gas. Five ultra-modern, 
ke engines, four V-8’s and a Six! 


NEW longer-lived 18-mm. “turbo-action” spark plugs 
resist fouling with light loads, prolong peak power at full 
load. Tapered seat, using no gasket, provides accurate 
firing position for top performance. On all Ford engines. 


NEW Fordomatic transmission! New automatic low gear 
‘step-down”’ for faster acceleration, more power at the 
start. Quieter, smoother automatic shifts! Longer life! 
For all light duty series at worth-while extra cost. 


NEW tubeless tires that run cooler, last longer, give greater 
Protection against punctures and blowouts! Standard 
equipment on Courier and all F-100 models! 


NEW axle capacities, new springs, longer-lived clutches! 
Plus Many more durability improvements to keep Ford 
Trucks on the job, make them last even longer! 








A Highest paylead capacity in the 4 -ton 
field! New Ford F-100 6% -ft. Pickup, 
GVW 5,000 lbs. 132-h.p. V-8 

or 118-h.p. Six engine. 



































A New Ford F-350 9-ft. Stake carries bigger payloads 
with increased 7,700 lbs. GVW on single tires, 
9,500 lbs. GVW with dual tires. 


From Pickups 
to Big Jobs 


THREE MONEY-SAVING OPPORTUNITIES 
WITH FORD TRIPLE ECONOMY 


@ save casi 

Only Ford gives you an 

ppl shert- 
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truck medel. = 





© SAve trips Hige-pey- 
lead construction fer big leads ie 
all Ferd Trucks trem halt-tenners 
te tandem-axie BIG JOBS! 


“3|FORD Triple Economy TRUCKS 
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was worried. “But you have 
nothing to work with,” she 
voiced her anxiety. 

Jim, straining his eyes ahead, 
pushed hard on the gas. “Only 
the emergency kit and my bare 
hands.” 

Yes, thank heaven, the emer- 
gency kit. He always carried it 
in the car, she remembered 
with relief. With little-boy 
pride he had bought the case 
soon after he started interning 
and gradually added a few es- 
sentials. But there was so lit- 
tle in it. 


THE sight of the car on 
its side at the foot of the em- 
bankment surrounded by an 
increasing crowd of onlookers, 
the sound of a screaming baby, 
and the cries and moans of the 
man and woman inside the car 
sickened her. 

It seemed hours before the 
baby, slightly bruised and 
frightened, was taken to a 
neighbor’s. Jim bent over the 
young man and his wife who 
lay on the big dining table— 
now an examination table 
which had been hastily pre- 
pared—at the nearby estate of 

(Continued on page 46) 





Meet the Author 





Mrs. Rogers and her son, Joel. 


RS. Virgie Evans Rogers, 

author of “A Life of Mu- 

sic,” is a homemaker and free- 
lance writer. 

Her husband, the Rev. Mr. 
Clyde N. Rogers, is director of 
the rural department of the 
Ohio Council of Churches. In 
the summer of 1953, Mrs. Rog- 
ers went with her husband to 
a rural church seminar near 
Geneva, Switzerland. They 
toured seven European coun- 
tries. Since their return, the 
Rogerses have given talks about 
their trip and written about it 
for church publications. 

Mrs. Rogers also writes for 
farm magazines and prepares 
devotional material for church 
publications. 

Both Mrs. Rogers and her 
husband were born and reared 
on farms in Tennessee. Their 
son, Joel, is 12. They are com- 
pleting a new home on their 
acreage near Columbus, Ohio. 
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FARMERS 
WANT 


* low-cost PTO 
2-ROW CHOPPER 


Even costs less than some I-Row choppers! 


It’s the talk of the country—the way farmers “‘ took to”’ this low-cost Gehl 
PTO 2-Row Forage Harvester that sells for less than some 1-Row Chop- 
pers. Any farmer would buy a 2-Row that costs less than a 1-Row. 


Prove to yourself what farmers helped Gehl prove—that this new Gehl 
2-Row was just what they wanted. Plenty of capacity to handle tall 
corn. Ideal for emergency cutting to save crops after frost or drought, 
Saves time, travel, wear and tear on tractor and equipment. 


Another example of Gehl Specialized Chopper Engineering that keeps Gehl 
owners out in front! Only Gehl gives you 4 attachments with the famous 
5-minute ‘Quick-Switch’”—plus all the other Gehl advantages below. 
BUY RIGHT! BUY GEHL—owned by more farmers than any other 
independent make! What better proof for any man! 


Makers of America’s Most 
— 


BUY RIGHT! BUY GEHL! 
Get More Exclusive Features! 
%& “Quick-Switch" from Mower- 
Bar to Windrow Pick-up to 
1 or 2-Row in only 5 minutes. 
% A Low-Cost PTO 2-Row 


Chopper that costs less than 
some 1-Row choppers. 


Complete Line of Forage 


Machinery and Equipment 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
Dept. MA-371, West Bend, Wis. 
Tell me how I can save money with a 2-Row. ~ 
Send me your booklets on Grassland Farming. O 


Show me how to save money making m 
forage wagons and bunk feeders with Geni Soh parts.) 





increases custom harvest- Name. .cscccsess COOH OHHH H HEHEHE TEESE HEED eseceseee 
le St. OF Ricccccccccccccees TOWMs cccccccccccccccccs ee oe 
% Motor available if desired State. sccccccccscccscsscsessecevers Acres Farmed....++ . 




























To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 
























BURCH E-Z-GO WHEEL-MOUNTED 
DISC HARROW 


No Shifting 


No Drifting 
CONTROLLED { 


At comparative field demonstrations across 
the country—under every kind of test and 
condition—the BURCH E-Z-GO Wheel-Type 
Disc Harrow has won hands down against 





PENETRATION 


great BURCH implement has consistently 
taken top honors for operating accuracy, 
stability and downright dependability. 


This unbeatable showing in roughest goine 





all comers! is soundest proof of the superior perform- 
Worki . . ance you can bank on— you invest in 

orking toughest soils or cutting toughest a BURCH E-Z-GO. So, before you decide on 
stalks . . . competing on trickiest discing any disc harrow, have E-Z-GO demonstrated 
jobs and following curviest contours . . . this on your form. See your BURCH dealer now. 


Mail Coupon [f . - 
For Free ! BURCH PLOW WORKS, Dept.G-15, cvansville, Ind. 
Folders! | Manufacturers of Power-Lift and Drawbar implements ! 


Send free literature on [] Power-Lift Implements 
(0 Drawbar Implements to: 

IMPLEMENTS Name 

IN EARTH Street or R.F.D 
Town ; RE Eer scons 







































A Life of Music 


(Continued from page 45) 


Mrs. Wilton. The young mother 
had only minor cuts and bruises. 
Her husband had a broken left arm 
which Jim had splinted and an ugly 
mark on the forehead that might 
indicate a concussion. 


Something Louise had heard Jim 
or his mother say slid through her 
mind, “When one person is sick all 
the community is concerned.” Mild- 
ly concerned, she had supposed, 
but the way these people pitched 
in tonight and stayed by—she had 
never seen anything like it. Jim 
needed her, and as a nurse it was 
her duty to stay, even though 
Mother Hopkins had insisted on re- 
lieving her for at least part of the 
night. Something more than duty 
had compelled these people. They 
must love this young couple very, 
very much. 


“Think he'll pull through, Doc 
Jim?” she heard one of the men.ask 
as she came back into the dining 
room with her chart. Anxiety 
showed in his sweat-streaked face. 

Jim, sitting beside the man’s cot, 
laid his stethoscope across his leg. 
“We can hope,” he said, taking a 
handkerchief from his overall pock- 
et and wiping his own face. “He 
couldn’t have made it 30 miles to 
a hospital.” 

“I been saying for years we need 
a hospital here,” the man _ they 
called George spoke up. 

“That’s no joke,” Jim said with- 


out looking up. “Nothing here to 


work with.” 

Another man said something 
about needing a good doctor, too, 
like Doc Jim, but 


band,” Louise explained quietly. 
“And friends are taking good care 
of your baby, so lie down and rest.” 


“Friends!” the woman whispered, 
smiling a swollen smile, and closed 
her eyes again. 

Louise sat beside the woman and 
thought. Never had she seen such 
friendliness to casual acquaintances, 
much less to total strangers! Tiny, 
kind-faced Mrs. Wilton, whose gen- 
erous heart was far out of propor- 
tion to her size, opening her home 

. neighbor women getting the 
cots, sheets, hot water bottles, ice- 
caps, quilts and blankets they 
needed, and preparing them a mid- 
night snack . . . the men bringing 
gauze, adhesive tape, and other 
supplies from the drugstore, impro- 
vising stretchers, finding splints. 


WAS it any wonder that 
Mother and Dad Hopkins had en- 
joyed living among them these years 
and working with them and their 
children? Was it any wonder that 
Jim wanted to come back to them, 
now that he was able to keep their 
bodies strong as Mother had helped 
to keep their spirits? But had Jim 
changed his mind?. He mustn't 
change, she suddenly realized. 
They would start from scratch. 

She heard the men go out for a 
breath of air. She slipped in by Jim 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

He looked up and patted her 
hand. “Tired, Sweetheart?” 

“I hadn’t thought,” she replied. 
“What about you?” : 

“Not a bit,” he answered with a 

glow in his eyes. 





Louise heard no 
more. Did Jim 
mean that he had 
decided to prac- 
tice where there 
were things to 
work with, she 
wondered as she 
refilled the icecap 
for the man’s head. 


They took turns 


going tothe kitch- 
en for food which 





Dimes for Polio 


It takes courage and faith 
to fight polio. And it takes 
money, too. You may join 
the “March of Dimes” in 
January. Send contribu- 
tions to The National 
Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. you. 


““We may have 
saved a life to- 
night, and practi- 
cally singlehand- 
ed—with the help 
of the neighbors, 
of course.” 


Now she wasn’t 
afraid to ask. 
“You haven't 
changed, have 
. about 
coming here?” 








the women had 

prepared. At the table George asked 
Louise how she liked Brookton. 
“Very much,” she replied. 

George finished his coffee. “A 
doctor, especially if he’s a surgeon, 
too, has to have a place to work, 
and lots of expensive equipment.” 


LOUISE couldn’t get off her 
mind the people’s intense interest. 
She spoke to Jim’ about it. “They 
must be a very popular couple 
here.” She indicated the patients. 

“Strangers from Memphis,” Jim 
told her. 


“Strangers!” It was incredible! 
Louise walked slowly back to the 
other patient. 

The woman roused. “Where’s my 
husband? My baby?” she called. 


“The doctor is with your hus- 


He shook his 
head. “More eager than ever.” 


“I’m eager, too,” she stooped over 
and whispered into his ear. 


Suddenly Louise realized her 
anxiety had vanished. Theirs would 
be a small beginning, but in time 
the hospital, equipment, and other 
facilities would come. Persons like 
George, Edna Watson, and Mrs. 
Wilton would see to that. She and 
Jim would be serving loved ones, 
neighbors, and friends. She no 
longer felt any doubt. Here was 
where she and Jim could best in- 
vest their lives for the good of those 
around them. With both love and 
pride shining in her eyes, she quiet- 
ly placed her hand in his. 

As in the case of Jim’s parents, 
she thought, ours can be a life of 
music. 
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Raise Better Calves 
for Dairy Herd Replacement 


By R. G. CONNELLY 


VERY dairy farmer is faced with 
E the problem of herd replace- 
ments. As surely as cows grow old 
and die, you must be on the alert 
to keep your herd from slipping 
back in size and production ability. 
Cattle have a tendency to revert to 
average production of the breed, or 
below. This is a law of nature. You 
should keep this “genetical drag” 
in mind as a powerful force that 
must be overcome. 


“How many calves should you re- 
serve for herd replacements?” 


You can expect to replace about 
one cow out of each five (20 per 
cent of the herd) each year. Dis- 
ease or a crop of inferior heifers 
sired by a poor bull can speed up 
cow turnover. If you want to keep 
the size of your herd up to par, 
figure on raising each year at least 
one-third as many heifer calves as 
you have cows. Select replacement 
calves from your best cow families. 
If you want to prove any bull, you 
should raise and test his first 10 
daughters. When you raise herd 
replacements, breed your cows only 
to proved or production-bred bulls. 


“How should cows be handled 
during gestation?” 


About two-thirds of the unborn 
calf's development takes place dur- 


ing the last three months of the 
gestation period. How the cow is 
fed during this time has much to 
do with the calf’s thrift and vigor 
at birth. Cows fed rations with 
enough calcium, phosphorus, vita- 
mins A and D, digestible protein 
and energy materials give high- 
quality colostrum (first milk). Colo- 
strum is very important during the 
first 48 hours of the calf’s life. 

Good dairy cows should be dry 
50 to 60 days before they calve. 
During this time, feed them liber- 
ally on top-quality pasturage or 
legume hay and silage. They need 
also about % to % pound of a good 
fitting ration per day per 100 
pounds of live weight (use cow tape 
if you can’t weigh cow). Such a 
concentrate ration may contain: 

300 pounds of cereal grains 

150 pounds of wheat bran 

50 pounds of mixed high-protein 
supplement, soybean oilmeal, or 
linseed oilmeal 

about 1 per cent salt 


Dry cows should have free ac- 
cess to additional salt and to clean 
drinking water. 


“What special care do cows need 
at calvingtime?” 
Usually dairy calves are born 283 
(Continued on page 46B) 
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"That durn bull's mad since you got them B. FP. Goodrich Power-Grip tires 
an’ he ain't the biggest thing around here any more!” 


You'll get all the power out of your tractor 
that was built into it with new B. F. Goodrich 
Power-Grip tires. Bigger, knife-action Power- 
Grip cleats slice into the soil easily, pull you 
through soft going or over slick cover crops 
in less time. Husky, square-cut Power-Grip 
shoulders defy slip age, give you maximum 
traction in fottard: of reverse with a mini- 
mum amount of fuel consumption. And 
bigger Power-Grip shoulders are rein- 

to wear longer. Measure the broad 


tread on this powerful B. F. Goodrich tire. 
You'll find that no other tire is wider, that 
in the same size, time after time, the 
B. F. Goodrich tire has more cleats. You 
get more tractor tire—more traction and 
wear—with the great, new Power-Grip. See 
it today at your B. F. Goodrich retailer's. 
The address is listed under Tires in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or write 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Tire & Equipment Div., 
Akron 18, Obio. 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich — First in Rubber 


first choice for 
better farming 


For WD and WD-45; 3-bottom Mounted Plows in 12-, 
14- and 16-inch sizes; for CA; 2-bottom Mounted 
Plows in 12- and 14-inch sizes, 


The trend is to mounted plows and 
Allis-Chalmers “‘built-on-the-square” 
design is a symbol of good farming 
as well as great strength. Free-Swing- 
ing from a single hitchpoint the 
‘ plow follows contours naturally ... 
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MOUNTED PLOWS 











SNAP- 
COUPLER 


high clearance helps you cover trash 
... natural line of draft assures uni- 
form plowing depth. 

Tough, spring steel frame and 
beams are set at right angles to each 
other and rigidly braced. No other 
design gives you so much resistance 
to twisting, springing or misalign- 
ment. Triple-strength shares—%% in. 
thick, with up to 20 percent more 
metal, give you correspondingly 
longer wear. 

Hydraulically lifted and lowered, 
with every adjustment needed for 
good work — these rugged plows 
meet the requirements of today’s fast- 
er farming...atamoney-saving price, 
SNAP-COUPLER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark, 
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LLIS:‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR Division 


* MILWAUKEE 4, U.S. A 



















FREE “renee 


mast kit 
COMPLETE 
mastitis 


control! 


Write Dept. 16 
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Cut out waste time lugging materials 
around your farm! Get the EXTRA power 
advantages of big vehicle shaft drive and 
3 speeds forward; one reverse, Heavy duty 
welded steel frame, cap. nearly 10 cu. ft., 
ick up type oe with tail gate, 
to 75 miles per gallon—and up to 35 
miles an hour. Do your chores faster and 
easier, save time and money! 
@ Sold and Serviced ly 
@ See your deoler for free demonstration 
@ Write for free illustrated literature 


aT ITE GhCLM ITEM Tam 926 No. 21 St. 


Lincoln, Nebr. | 









arg uses. Pumps 2400 
; 75’ high; or 1500 GPH 
from 25’ well. Use 1/6 to 3/4 HP motor. 
%” Stainless Shaft; Oil-less Bearing. 
DOES NOT CLOG OR RUST! 1” 
inlet; %” outlet. Only $6.95. Postpaid 
if cash with order. (West of Mississippi, 
add 50c,) Money back guarantee. 





rt w- *+eS, 





FREE CATALOG—MONUMENTS FROM $14.95 
Monuments of rare beauty and artistic perfection 
are néw sold by mail at astounding savings. All 
carving, pening ua? finishing operations are done 
in the modern Rockdale plant. Exclusive sale by 
mail direct to the consumer guarantee lowest prices. 
Prices include inscription and Rockdale pays the 
freight. Write today Ls FREE illustrated catalog of 
° igati 


over 50 t 
pany, Dept. 907, Joliet, Ill. 





Rockdale M tC 












Meter = LABAWCO PUMPS 
included. Belle Mead 41, N. J. 


HOUSE PLANTS 
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learns to play ! 
























Follow the lead of Farmer Perry. 
Combine Florida farming with 
Florida fun! 

Dairymen benefit by several 
«clear-cut advantages — pasturage is 
plentiful at nominal cost . . . cows 
graze on open range all year... 
expensive, heated buildings are not 
needed . . . and there is a good 
local market for your dairy prod- 
ucts in fast-growing Florida. 

Poultrymen, truck farmers, live- 
stock raisers and nurserymen are 
also finding real opportunities in 
Florida. Experience and capital are 
necessary, of course. . 

Take a Florida vacation—now! 
Visit the farm areas. Find out 
firsthand what Florida has for you 
+ « « Meanwhile mail coupon for 
FREE booklet on Florida farming. 















STATE OF FLORIDA 
5405-C Commission Bidg., Tallahassee, Florida 

Please send FREE Florida Farm Beoklet. i'm 
interested in type and size of farm indicated. 


Type. Size. Acres, 















Print NAME 
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Farmer Perry 


Raise Better Calves for Herd Replacement 
(Continued from page 46A) 


days after cows are bred. Keep a 
careful breeding record for each 
cow. Have her in the right physi- 
cal condition at calvingtime. 

A few days before the cow is 
due to calve, confine her in a clean, 
roomy, well bedded box stall, or a 
small pasture away from other ani- 
mals. Substitute wheat bran, beet 
pulp, molasses, or other laxative 
feeds for a part of the fitting ration 
a few days before and after cow 
calves. Pay attention to each cow 
at calvingtime. 

As soon as it is born, rub the 
calf dry with a clean, coarse cloth 
if the weather is cold. Disinfect its 
navel cord with tincture of iodine. 
Record its birth date, names of its 
sire and dam, and permanently. 


identify the calf. 


“What's the best way to feed 
young calves?” 


Be sure the calf gets some colos- 
trum milk from its dam within an 
hour or two after it is born. Any 
surplus colostrum should be fed to 
other calves, or frozen in pint paper 
containers to be doled out, % pint 
per day, to extend the benefits of 
the colostrum for a longer period. 

Feed dairy calves whole milk for 
the first few weeks. Keep in mind 
that calves may be killed by feed- 
ing too much milk or too rich milk. 
A calf’s stomach is small and un- 
developed. Therefore you should 
follow a well planned feeding 
schedule adapted to the calf’s age 
and needs, Allow 1 pound (pint) of 
milk each day for each 10 pounds 
the calf weighs. Keep milk pails 
and feedboxes thoroughly clean. 
Feed milk at a constant tempera- 
ture, preferably body temperature 
(100 degrees F.). Use a thermome- 


- ter and milk scales so you will know 


what you are doing. Use a standard 
nipple pail to prevent calves from 
gulping milk. 

You can reduce cost, care, and 
work of feeding calves by following 
the “limited whole milk-dry calf 
starter method.” Under this meth- 


od, each calf has to have about 350 
pounds of whole milk. Start calf on 
dry starter when about seven days 
old. Rub some into the calf’s mouth, 
immediately after it has drunk its 
milk. When calf learns to eat, put 
just as much fresh calf starter in a 
clean feedbox each day as the calf 
will clean up. The object is grad- 
ually to build up the calf’s daily 
intake. Starter should replace all 
milk by the time the calf is six to 
eight weeks old. Holstein calves 
should be eating up to 4 pounds of 
starter daily at 12 to 14 weeks; 
Guernseys and Jerseys, 3.5 pounds. 


“What is the best forage and 
growing ration?” 

Gives calves free access to high- 
quality hay. Legume or second- 
cutting mixed hay is satisfactory. 
The bulk of hay helps develop 
calves’ capacity and desire for 
roughages. It is not unusual for 
two-weeks-old calves to start eating 
hay. Put fresh hay in the rack ev- 
ery day. 

Pasture grass is not recommend- 
ed as the only source of roughage 
for calves under six months. At six 
months of age calves may be fed 
good-quality corn or hay crop si- 
lage. Limit amounts of silage so 
calves will. not eat less hay. When 
calves are three months old, you 
can switch them gradually to a 
growing ration made of: 


Pounds 

Cromer Gre ro Lee 800 
Crovihd mtg i208. i 800 
Wheat~ bran: -ci:<..<:c20cs20..520502 800 
Soybean oilmeal or linseed 

OMNI, Sn ai ick coo 100 
PES tne EOE SCS 10 
Steamed bonemeal ................ 10 


Feed growing ration at the rate 
of 4 to 5 pounds per head daily, 
depending on size. Feed all the 
top-quality pasturage, hay, and si- 
lage heifers will eat. 


Editor's Note.—Mr. Connelly, form- 
er dairy specialist at VPI, is now on 
leave serving as secretary of the Vir- 
ginia State Dairymen’s Association. 










These calves are old enough 
to group together, up to four 
toa pen. Note, milk is weighed 








and fed in nipple pail. 
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“ fits your 
Tractor — mounts on Drawbar 


































sows Clover, Grass, 


Grain—spreads Nitrates 


Seed Easy handles Brome and all other 
grasses, legumes and small grains desir- 
able for broadcast planting. Spreads all 
granular commercial fertilizers—ideal for 
top dressing with nitrates. A light, sturdy, 
practical machine; quickly attached to 
tractor and connected to power take-off. 
Proved by long use on thousands of farms. 
Covers 10 to 25 acres per hour, depend- 
ing on conditions. Positive agitator and 
vibrating gate give exact control over 
seeding rate. Highly useful, costs little. 
Model G-1, 26 qt., $38.50 © Model G-3, 3 bu., $48.50 
Model 6-3 with Auxiliary Hopper, 5 bu. tetal, $56.00 
(Prices F.O.B. Factory) 
Consult your local implement dealer about 
“Seed Easy” or write diréet for circular 


GARBER POWER SEEDERS, INC. 


Dept. 315 St. Paris, Ohio 














, IMPROVED ENGINE 
«longer life, greater economy. 
GED ouicn-came invex nine 
...disengages engine from cutting 





ber in a second. 
MALL 1955 DOUBLE-LIFE CHAIN 
os sthe strongest, smoothest longest 













MALL TOOL CO,2o27AmErowen roots, 
17762 South Chicago Avenve, Chicago 19, Ill. ; 


tI would like a FREE demonstration of the! 
! 2MG. ! 
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RELIEF” from 
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YOUR INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER DEALER INVITES YOU TO SEE... ' 


5 Great New u.cormecx: 


| FARMALLS | 


"The greatest line of 

farm Tractors on Earth” Pe > 
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Farmall 


with Fast -Hitch 





Just back ... CLICK... and GO!— you 
hitch implements in seconds with the new Farmall 
Cub. Now, you can do more jobs each day... 
faster and. easier than ever before! Fast-Hitch 
is another big-tractor feature—like hydraulic 
Touch-Control and powerful 4-cylinder engine— 
that speeds all work all year long on smaller truck 
or diversified farms. New under-oxle exhaust for 
getting into small tight places. The rugged new 
one-plow McCormick Farmall Cub is the lowest- 
cost, full-featured tractor built! 


NEW 


with Fast-Hitch 


Now, 192 drawbar horsepower teams with 
exclusive Fast-Hitch, Culti-Vision and hydraulic 
Touch-Control . . . for a new high in work-capacity, 
speed and precision! The new Farmall 100 is the 
“dream tractor” for growers of vegetables, to- 
bacco and other high-value crops. You easily 
handle 2-plow loads. . . quick switch implements 
in seconds ... clean cultivate tiny seedlings at a 
snail's pace or lay-by tall crops at over 4 mph. 


Quick-as-a-click you hitch or switch implements with new, 

exclusive one-point Fast-Hitch, for the new Farmall Cub or the 

new Farmall 100 tractor. Just back into implement coupling 

\N beam ... click! .. . and drive off, without leaving the tractor seat! 
Seconds-fast, you change jobs a dozen times a day—keep 


port also gains you extra work time. McCormick Fast-Hitch imple- 
ments are free-floating side to side, diagonally, and up and 
down—to give you work quality second to none! 


\) all your field-work and chores on schedule. High-speed trans- 







Culti-Vision mokes hoe-clean cultivation easy, with the 


new Farmall Cub or 100. You sit directly above the row . . . 
look ahead to see clearly the smallest seedling, You culti- 
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with Fast-Hitch 





All-job, all-season usefulness of the new 
oe Farmall 200 is unequalled by any other 2-plow, 
2-row tractor. Fast-Hitch lets you switch jobs in 
seconds—you're disking one minute, planting 





A the next. Continuous, 2-way Touch-Control gives 4 ‘ 
Fy complete hydraulic control of implements . . . and 

combined with full-circle vision, responsive steer- ‘ j 
; ing, and sure-stopping disc brakes, you get 

$ unmatched operating ease and precision. High- 
a compression, 4-cylinder engine, with overhead 


valves and aluminum pistons, squeezes maximum 
power from each drop of fuel. Cylinder sleeves, 
optional exhaust valve rotators, and other long- 
life features keep power up and make the new 
200 an “easy keeper”. 


Unmatched pull-power enables the new Farmall =the Farmall 200 ground-gripping traction that turns 
200 to outwork tractors with higher-rated engine power more of its engine power into drawbar pull. Clean-cut 
in deep plowing, tough disking, or heavy hauling. tire tracks prove the absence of wasteful slippage to 
Ideal power-weight ratio and big-diameter tires give realize fuel savings up to 15 per cent. 





Fast-Hitch and go!... You save valuable hook-up 
and transport time with the new Farmall 200. Twin 
coupling beams on Fast-Hitch implements slip into 
sockets on the tractor. Click! They're locked instantly, 
precisely ...and you're off. You fast-switch implements, 
in seconds, too .. . keep ahead of dozens of field and 
chore jobs, and do each job exactly at the right time, 


Look-ahead view of your work makes precision planting or culti- 
vating easy. You see where you're going and what you're doing at the 
same time! Forward-mounted units for the new Farmall 200 respond 
to steering instantly ...help you “stick to the row”, save more plants. 


NEW HYDRA-CREEPER—ANOTHER “FARMALL FIRST” 


Now, creeper speeds of 

to 1% mph, with full-throttle 

power! The exclusive new Hydra- 

Creeper drive makes the new 

Farmall 200 ideal for transplant- 

ing tobacco, flowers, or truck crops 

...0r harvesting jobs requiring 

extremely slow travel. The attach- 

ment can be disengaged with a 

flick of the fingers, to permit use 

_of regular speeds for turning or 

going to-and-from fields. Hydra- 

Creeper uses power from the : ' 
tractor hydraulic pump to operate | 
the hydraulic motor which drives 

the rear wheels through the pto 

shaft—for full-power slow speeds. 
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Low-cost mounted equipment for the new 
Farmall 200 includes the McCormick 1-row. corn 


Picker, corn snapper, cotton picker, or 2-row cotton nd . all BIGGER 
_ Stripper. Your 200 gives you today’s widest selec- eee a st i news 
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Farmall 300 


with Fast-Hitch 








More decisively than ever... the 3-plow leader 


@ New power... now 33.2 drawbar hp*... © New Hydra-Touch ...instant-minding big- 
with ample weight for full-power traction. power “live” hydraulic system, with avuto- 
@ New Fast-Hitch for Click-and-Go big-tractor  ™atic control lever return. 
farming ...to save time and effort. @ Entirely new transmission with new Torque 
@ Heavy-duty McCormick Fast-Hitch imple- Amplifier, and new independent pto. 
ments you can interchange with the new © New handling ease you can turn into bonus 


Farmall 400 tractor. farming capacity. 
*Estimated (new engine) 


With new ¢rop-careful cultivators, you drive in for 


NOW...Bring down your costs with big, new Farmall featur 
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a: . FAST-HITCH... ili Kaen te vn test | 
and easy as exclusive Farmall Fast- ~ 
Hitch ...no other gives you such INDEPENDENT PTO & ie 
absolute control of implement ac- °° Pg ee 
tion. Just back... Click! ... and 
go. You hitch or switch seconds-fast Regardless of tractor motion, 
... hydraulically lift the implement you can start or stop the pto- 
for fast transport and iime-saving driven machine. Only new 
turn-arounds. With the complete Farmall independent pto lets 
line of McCormick Fast-Hitch imple- you engage driven machines 
ments, you gain many big-value —_—_ with tractor engine in full throt- 
extra operating hours each season. _ tle. And, now, the teamwork of 
And Fast-Hitch implements are in- Torque Amplifier and independ- 
terchangeable on the new Farmalls ent power take-off gives you 
300 and 400—to keep your in- non-stop pto operation in the 
vestment low! heaviest crops—to get top ma- 

chinery capacity, save vital time, 
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Mighty Master 
of the 4-plow field... 


outworks them all 





TORQUE AMPLIFIER... 


ts pull-power on the go! No other 

Purpose tractor built has the big 

all power punch of revolutionary 

f Amplifier. Instantly, without shift- 
i9 gears, touching clutch or throttle, you 

iin boost pull-power up to 45 per cent 

- . «and change tractor speed . 


. on the 
it Your choice of 10 forward speeds 
tts you match speed and pull-power 
 @xactly to job condition ... to farm full- 
SF pacity non-stop, even in tough going 
oe up to 10 per cent extra, 
. add to famous Farmall fuel 
momy ... eliminate ‘gear-shifting 

e prose work quality. 





@ Four-plow plus power .. 


@ New Fast-Hitch .. 


big implements in seconds (as above) . 
on your way while others are "pinning up”. 


@ Torque Amplifier boosts pull-power on-the- 


go for non-stop full-depth farming. 


ain up to one day in five...Farm with less effort than ever! 


-the new Farmall 
400 is today’s most useful all-purpose tractor. 


. you can hitch and raise 


t7? 


@ New Hydra-Touch ...gives you great new 
ease and range of big implement hydraulic 
control at all times. 

.-be © Independent power take-off insures steady 
pto power, whenever the engint is running. 

@ Diesel or gasoline engine . .. let your dollar 

advantage decide. 








a a 
HYDRA-TOUCH... 


You've never had it this easy! New hydraulic Hydra-Touch (note 
hand on lever) is a symbol that IH has built next-to-pleasure-car 
operating ease—as well as performance leadership— into these 
big Formalls. Now, your fingers can let your arms ond back loaf 
. © more stretching or “strong-arming” whatever. You have 
reoch-eoty control levers. _ Saal eae ana Ae eee 














3 NEW McCORMICK 


HARVESTER THRESHERS 


save the profitable 
last 10% of your crop 
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New McCormick No. 76 Harvester-Thresher with 7-foot platform 


NEW McCORMICK 
NO. 140 HARVESTER 
THRESHER 


Now, you can boss the biggest harvest with 
fingertip ease. The McCormick No. 14] self-propelled 
—with full circle vision, hydraulic platform control, and 
optional power steering— makes it easy to cut a full swath 
...to pick up down and tangled crops. Variable-speed 
drive instantly matches ground travel to crop conditions to 
save bushels more grain for you. Top-mounted IH 60 hp 
valve-in-head engine operates bonus-size threshing, separ- 
ating, and cleaning units at steady, grain-getting speed. 
Your choice of 10, 12, or 14-foct platform. Rice special 
and hillside models also available. 


This new family-sized combine gives you threshing, 
separating and cleaning areas that match those 
of bigger harvester-threshers. For windrow com- 
bining, the McCormick No. 76 clean-threshes 
heaviest grain from a 12-foot swather. Exclusive 
IH opposed-action double-shake cleaning saves 
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the profitable last 10 per cent of grain often lost. 
Switching crops...matching changing field con- 
ditions is no longer a problem. Cylinder-concave 
clearance and all other crop-saving adjustments 
are easily and precisely made from outside the 
machine. Thirty-bushel tank reduces unloading 
stops. Your choice of power take-off drive for 2-3 
plow tractor, or powerful engine drive. 


You get big-grain-saving capacity at low 
cost with the McCormick No. 140 pull-type. 
Heavy windrows made by a 15-foot swather can’t 
choke the bonus-size threshing, separating, and 
cleaning units. You combine up to 45 acres a day 
with a power take-off driven McCormick No. 140 
and a 3-4 plow tractor, or powerful IH engine. 

You conirol the piatform, unload grain tank, all 
from the tractor seat. Adjustments are made from 
outside the combine. The McCormick No. 140 can 
be equipped with windrow pickup, or reel—and 
knife for combining standing grain and grass crops. 


NEW McCORMICK 
NO. 141 HARVESTER 
THRESHER 
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mal No. 45 or 55 BALERS 





NOW, famous McCormick 


_ with either pto 
- or engine drive 
~~ 
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New engine drive lets you power 
low-cost No. 45 baler with small tractor 


No. 55 baler with engine drive lets 
you bale up to 100 tons in a day with a 
Farmall 200 or other 2-plow tractor. You 
have a choice of 15 or 22% hp engine. 
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McCORMICK 20-C 
FIELD HARVESTER 


No. 45 baler with power take-off 
drive reduces initial investment and oper- 
ating costs. A 2-3 plow tractor pulls and 
drives the McCormick No. 45 baler at full 


capacity—even in heaviest hay. 


SS 2S GE 


The power take-off driven McCormick No. 45 
has proved a profit-maker on farms with as 
little as two day's baling a year. Now, small 
acreage farmers with a small-size tractor can 
help themselves to bale-it-yourself savings. 
All your tractor has to do is pull the No. 45. 
A powerful, 2-cylinder, air-cooled engine 


operates it at full capacity in heaviest hay. 
The No. 45 turns out easy-to-feed sliced 
bales weighing from 35 to 70 pounds. Twine 
ties stay tied in spite of rough handling. 
Heavy-duty knotters—with few parts and 
adjustments—are typical of the simple, 
rugged construction of the No. 45 baler. 


New pto drive for No. 55 baler 
gives you big capacity at low cost 


Now, you can pull and drive the McCormick 
No. 55 baler with a 3-4 plow tractor to get 
100-ton-a-day capacity at new low cost. This 
baler has all the time and feed-saving fea- 
tures of the engine model—only the drive is 
different. New 15 x 19-inch bales load and 
stack to beat all others—stay tied in spite of 
rough handling. 

The McCormick No. 55-T makes twine-tied 
bales that weigh up to 80 pounds. The No. 
55-W makes wire-tied bales as heavy as 125 
pounds. Both balers are built with an extra 
margin of strength for continuous, full-capac- 
ity operation in the toughest field and crop 
conditions—season after season! 


Now chop every crop—windrowed or 
standing ...make choice feed fast! 


The great McCormick 20-C—preferred by 
farmers everywhere for field harvest of wind- 
rowed hay (as shown at left) and row crops— 
now becomes even more useful and versatile 
with a new 6-foot cutterbar attachment. With 
this attachment you cut, chop, and load 
standing grass crops in one operation ... ata 
25-ton-an-hour rate! Fast, 4-bolt connection 
makes the cutterbar easily interchangeable 
with windrow pickup, and row-crop units. The 
heavy, 44-inch diameter cutter head of the 
20-C shears thick stalks and wiry stems... 
slices heaviest crops into one of 13 different 
lengths. Your choice of power take-off or 
engine drive. 

































YOU GET 3 BIG IH ADVANTAGES | 


that add dollars of value to 
every McCormick machine? 


Unmatched research, design 
and product development 


Hundreds of IH engineers 
spend full time creating new 
or improved McCormick ma- 
chines. They are armed with 
the latest scientific equipment 
—toke nothing for granted... 
not even the quality of the 
smallest nut or bolt. 


World's largest network 
of parts depots 


bd O > A &. °° see 


You pay no premium for this 
extra crop production insur- 
ance. Twelve strategically 
located IH parts depots can 
supply seldom-called-for 
parts on short notice. Your 
nearby IH dealer stocks most 
parts you'll ever need. 
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Factory-quality service 
close to home 
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IH-trained servicemen use pre- 
cision equipment and follow 
factory methods to install IH 
parts that restore original tol- 
erances. This renews tractor or 
implement performance— 
adds years of usefulness. 


See and fry the great 


| te NEW FARMALLS 
Oy em SO of your IH dealer's 
me | : Don’t miss the IH farm power progress jobs in seconds with Farmall Fast-Hitch 


f-.~ Ey 
+ all 8 is . & y | ( ~* A y 4 ee aes show of the century! See the latest IH to gain extra field time. Get proof that 


developments that make Farmalls “the _it pays to line up with the leader .. . that 
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greatest line of farm tractors on earth!” you're always ahead with a Farmall. See 

Try Torque Amplifier drive that boosts your IH dealer for all equipment needs. ’ 
Get all the facts about the latest pull-power on-the-go to increase daily | Watch your local newspaper for date of t 
McCormick equipment for the new Farmalls work capacity up to 10 per cent. Switch his big open house! 


Check the following list—there's a full line of size-matched McCormick 
equipment for the Farmall that fits your farm. 





Mail coupon TODAY! 
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International Harvester Company Moldboard plows Mowers 
P. ©. Box 7333, Dept. 8-Pi-1, Chicage 80, Illinois Disk and Harrow Plows No. 45 Hay Baler 
picid cis GAGA nis enw Pitinstin tlieee itn Middlebuster and Lister No. 55 Hay Baler 
1 Formott Cub [[] Farmall 100 [[] Farmall 200 [[] Farmall 300 [[] Farmall 400 Tillage Equipment No. 20-C Field Horvester | 
“ Corn Belt Planters No. 76 Seven-Foot Harvester-Thresher 
Cotton, Com, and Bean Planters No. 141 Self-Propelled Harvester-Thresher . 
eee ee ee ee ee Grain Drills | No. 140 Pull-Type Harvester-Thresher 
Cultivators 
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Plans for Making 1955 


“Rural Church Year” 


Last month The Progressive Farmer announced a 
campaign for making 1955 “Rural Church Year” all over 
the South . . . and invited the cooperation of all 
church members and officials. Here are more of the details. 


By REV. J. W. SELLS, Rural Church Editor 


AST month we announced some 

general plans for making 1955 
“Rural Church Year” in Dixie. By 
this plan we hope to make The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and our “Rural 
Church” department more power- 
ful than ever before 1) in strength- 
ening Southern rural churches and 
2) in deepening and enriching the 
religious life of the South. Two 
major plans were discussed at some 
length last month as follows: 


One Chapter a Night Bible 
Reading — We hope to almost dou- 
ble the number of families who fol- 
low the “one chapter a night” Bible 
reading program which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has carried for 
many years. But here “something 
new has been added.” We begin 
this month by suggesting 31 chap- 
ters summarizing the basic truths 
of Christianity. Also since we be- 
lieve Christ’s own words and teach- 
ings deserve most attention, the 
“Four Gospels” (Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John) will be read twice 
during the year. But what 100 oth- 
er Bible chapters should do most 
to help Christians follow “The Two 
Great Commandments of Jesus”— 
1) love God and 2) love your fel- 
lowman? To find out, we are ask- 
ing 11 famous religious leaders (as 
named last month) to advise us. 
Their replies should be of interest 
to everybody. 


Meanwhile, we hope every Pro- 
gressive Farmer subscriber will read 
the 31 chapters listed on page 58. 
Even if you don’t intend to read a 
chapter every night this year, read 
these. And may we suggest reading 
aloud in rotation—the husband one 
night, the wife the next, and then 
the older children. 


Perhaps you may also wish to ask 
your minister and Sunday school 
superintendent to see how many 
persons in their audiences might 
like to read this year the four Gos- 
pels plus the 100 or more chapters 
which are recommended by great 
leaders of the South’s foremost 
Christian denominations. 


Sermons by Dr. Stanley Jones — 
Neither should any man or woman 
interested in the religious life of the 


South be willing to miss any of the 
series of sermons by Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones. This world-famous mission- 
ary and preacher has agreed to 
write for The Progressive Farmer a 
series on “The Greatest Teachings 
of Jesus” including the following: 


1. The First Great Command- 
ment—Love for God. 


2. The Second Great Command- 
ment—Love for Your Neighbor. 


8. The Sermon on the Mount. 
4. The Last Judgment. 

5. The Lord's Prayer. 

6. The Talk With Nicodemus. 


A Church Census -— Said Dr. 
Clarence Poe the other day: “I 
know an unusually fine, honorable 
family of the renter class which has 
lived for 20 years almost in sight of 
a country church—and the father 
tells me that never once has he or 
any member of his family been in- 
vited to either church or Sunday 
school.” Maybe this condition is 
rare; maybe it doesn’t apply to your 
church at all. But at any rate, 
would it not be a good thing for 
each rural church to take a census 
of people in its area as the new year 
begins and arrange for invitations 
to all worthy people? (And would 
not Christ add, “or unworthy”?) 


Give Us Your Ideas — Last month 
we asked you and all other Progres- 
sive Farmer readers to tell us how 
best to make this Southwide “Rural 


Church Year” do all the good it’ 


should do. The subjects we shall 
select for each month will depend 
largely on the letters and advice 
we get from you. 


The Lord’s Acre —One project, 
however, “The Lord’s Acre,” we re- 
gard of outstanding importance— 
important both in strengthening the 
finances of country churches and in 
deepening spiritual life by having 
members work together for the 
Lord’s cause. Hence we are nam- 
ing “A Lord’s Acre Project for My 
Church” as the February subject of 
our “Make 1955 Rural Church 
Year” campaign, and “Church 
Beautification, Landscaping, etc.,” 
for March. 





The Year’s Best Bargain in Books 


For 36 years L. A. Niven has been visiting and writing about the best 
gardeners and orchardists in the South. He has drawn on this experience 
to prepare some practical, down-to-earth booklets. These three are yours 
for a half-dollar (50 cents): Garden Book, Orchard Book, Spray Calendar. 
Send orders and money to Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, at our 
office nearest you—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 
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Now break the grip of 


RHEUMATIC PAIN 








New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! — 








CONTAINS 3 PAIN-RELIEVING INGREDIENTS 
USED BY DOCTORS ... PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 


When nagging pain of rheumatism makes 


So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
get fast, deep-down relief won't burn your skin — yet its penetrating 
heat sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 


Use ritew Minit-Rub for muscular ‘aches, 


you miserable . .. 
with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 

New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with skin-soothing pains, strains—as a chest rub for cold mis- 
lanolin—in a special vanishing cream base. ries, too. All drug counters, 39¢ and 69¢. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 


Send for Newest Edition of Famous 


1959 STARK BRO'S 64-PAGE 


FRUIT TRE ann LANDSCAPE 


CATALOG 


FREE! 


Exciting FREE BOOK tells how to 
SAVE MONEY and bring nature’s 


glorious color to your home 

Just mail coupon and get ABSOLUTELY 
FREE new giant 64-page Colorphoto Stark 
Fruit Tree and Landscape book! All-new edi- 
tion—filled with full natural. color photos of 
newest U. 8. Patented and Trade-Marked Stark 
Bro’s and Luther Burbank Fruit Tree varieties, 

us famed Stark Bro’s flowering Shrubs, Ne 

ines, colorful Perennials, H and § 
Trees! See new prize Stark Roses in full size and 
natural color, Contains valuable Stark Planning 
Guide—tells WHAT to 
P. 

















MAKE MONEY lant, WHERE to plant for 
Get News about Turn spare 0 color all fan. Stark 
STARK DWARF [or'ccr: ro’s now in 139th year. 
and Standard Size e| Mail coupon now for your 
nursery} FREE copy! 
FRUIT TREES name, 
RS OOO FREE Catalog — 
Patented Varieties... in Mail Coupon teday 
STARE Ouetrepletite sonea- "S NURSERIES, Dept. 1215 r 
poe peo cig tay rie ane tows of LOUISIANA, MassOUn! ORT SIL ' 
ect... often years; juce Please as ABE gRO?: 
finest, biggest fruit, Plant several in back ! Urr-TANDECAPE On Bes pt 4 
yard Each Stark order tacked ‘Uy fa- | Home Landscape wee 


hon ek Way ! © Check tor-spetial offer for early orders 





Last Name 





STARK BRO’S | * 3 =m 


NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO, | © ¥-5:= See Aaa was importa 
Dept. 1215, Town of LOUISIANA, MO, | G Check here for extra money opportunity. PREF outfit. 
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A LESSON IN COW BUYING 


The $64 question in dairy farming. 


What is a good 
dairy cow? 


This is a big question and dairy 
farmers answer it in many different 
ways. But owners of registered Jerseys 
say a good cow is one that produces 
annually ten times her own weight in 
milk. 








Measuring a cow's production in 
terms of her body weight is a simple 
but revealing measure of her efficiency 
as a milk producer. Big production 
does not guarantee big profits unless 
the milk is produced efficiently. The 
dollars and sense efficiency of a dairy 
cow is measured. by her milk produc- 
tion per unit of body weight. 


In her first milking year Marly Milady’s 
Fashion produced 17,496 Ibs. milk with 829 
Ibs. fat— nearly 21 times her weight in 
milk, This Jersey record stands as a chal- 
lenge to all dairy cows. 


(0 Please send me free literature on the 
Jersey breed. 
[) Please send me a free copy of the Jer- 


sey Journal magazine. | want to know Jersey owners are convinced their 


where to buy breeding stock. cows produce more milk per unit of 

.- body weight than any other cow. This 

The American Jersey Cattle Club production efficiency of Jerseys is why 

1521 E. Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio PF-15 they make more profit per acre for 
their owners. 








Name 

Talk with your Jersey neighbors 
Address about the production efficiency of their 
Post Office State cows and write for free literature about 











registered Jerseys. 
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Save Money...Save Time... With New 


FARM RECORD BOOK! 


Everything you need to know for both 


INCOME TAX AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY RETURNS 


It’s the simplest, most complete farm bookkeeping 
system ever devised! Easy to use ... keeps accurate 
record of real estate, land selling and buying . .. farm 
production ... livesteck bought and sold ... dairy and 
poultry products sold ... all farm expenses .. . payroll 
and social security records .. . plus instructions on how 
to file returns! very transaction of the year in one 
32-page record book! Extension of Social Soeurty to 
farmers make this book worth its weight in gold! Com- 
plete satisfaction guaranteed or your money back! 


22 A A LM Ml 


( FARM RECORD BOOK, P. O. Box 150, Nashville, Tenn. 
i | ety $1. Please rush my copy of Farm Record 
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ht Pays Dividends to Keep » Good Record 4 
( Name. 
‘ 
¢ Stor R.F.D_ 
Only $1 per copy ... ‘ 
cash or money order ... ¢ City. State. 

















GREEDY FINGERS 


THAT GIVE YOU 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY ! 


Only on a Papec Forage Harvester will you 
find the famous finger feed roll that handles 
all types of forage faster and more smoothly. 
Working in and out of the rotating drum, 
the long steel fingers pull the material into 
the throat, then draw back out of the way 
as the regular feed rolls take hold. 

Only Papec offers a Heavier Cutting Wheel, 
Better Knives, Bigger Tires, Patented Silage 
Shelf. Yet with all these features Papec 
Forage Harvesters cost less fully equipped 
than any other. comparable make! Full infor- 
mation from your Pr dealer or send name 
on margin of this ad. Papec Machine Com- 
pany, Shortsville, N. Y. 


a A = E ¢ FORAGE HARVESTERS 





























WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION always give your 
name and complete address just as it appears on our address label. 
Better still, enclose with your letter the label from your latest copy 
of The Progressive Farmer. ‘ 
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Handy. <¥ 


TIME, MONEY, 


iad 


HIS stock water heater 
was madeé in a farm shop 
A from parts of old pipe. It’s 
shown removed from 
water tank so you can 
see construction. It burns 
natural gas, fuel oil, or 















TOP OF HEATER AND AIR INTAKE 
PS is gi 


HOSE OR PIPE FEEDS 

GAS OR OIL TO HEATER 

STACK WELDED TO TOP PLATE, 
WHICH 1S BOLTED DOWN 






bottled gas. It’s cheap to operate. 
Newton E. Lewis, 
Montague County, Tex. 


Editor's Note. — Warmed water in 
cold weather helps hold up production 
in a dairy herd. For complete details, 
send a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope to The Progressive Farmer. 


* This hog feeder 
was built by P. L. 
Woodall, Dale 
County, Ala., at a 
cost of about $3. 
First he welded a 
piece of sheet 
metal to one side 
of an old metal 
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Devices 


LS LABOR SAVERS 


wheel off an obsolete piece of farm 
equipment. Next, two grease drums 
with ends removed were welded to- 
gether and to spokes of the wheel. 
A canopy from a discarded electric 
chick brooder was attached to serve 
as a rain shield. Another smaller 
piece of sheet metal can be used to 
cover the top of feeder. Woodall’s 
only cost was welding. Other items 
were scrap material. H.R. Byrd, 

Lee County, Ala. 





* We place a piece of wire window ~ 


screen directly beneath the grill of 
our gas floor furnace. This collects 
much of the dirt and dust that 
would otherwise fall into furnace, 
but best of all, it catches the small 
articles the children are always 
dropping into furnace. S. H. Smyth, 

Winston County, Miss. 


* Wire handles on bushel baskets 
are easier on your hands if you'll 
slip a clothespin on each handle. 
The old-fashioned wooden pins are 
best. D. E. Wyatt, 

Campbell County, Tenn. 


Editor's Note.—We pay $10 for first 
“device” we use each month, $5 for 
second, and $2 for all others. Address: 
Handy Device Dept., The Progressive 
Farmer, at Dallas, Memphis, Raleigh, 
or Birmingham — whichever is nearer. 


Anthrax —The Eternal Plague 


By C. M. Patterson, D.V.M., Veterinary Editor 


NTHRAX has been one of the 

oldest and most feared diseases 
of man and animal. Not until the 
late eighteen hundreds did Robert 
Koch, a small-town general physi- 
cian, find and describe the germ 
that was the true cause. This was 
the first infectious disease for which 
a specific cause had been demon- 
strated. A few years later, in 1879, 
Louis Pasteur perfected a vaccine 
that would protect animals against 
this deadly disease. But control 
measures mean nothing unless they 
are used where needed. 

Practically all kinds of warm- 
blooded mammals can take anthrax. 
This includes man. Ordinarily, cat- 
tle, horses, and sheep are the ones 
most severely affected. In many 
cases these animals show no signs 
of illness. The first indication of 
trouble is finding animals dead. 
Swine and dogs, although frequent- 
ly affected, usually suffer from a 
localized inflammation of the throat. 
This results from eating the flesh of 
animals killed by the disease. The 
swelling and destruction of. the 
throat in these animals may result 
as surely in death as the more acute 
general form in other classes of ani- 
mals. The few that recover are per- 
manently disabled and valueless. 


The germ of anthrax lives in the 
soil in some areas. These areas, 


known as “anthrax districts” occur 
in every country in which livestock 
is raised. The South is generously 
spotted with these districts. Along 
the Gulf Coast the disease has long 
been present in the warm, marshy 
soil, the result of early movement of 
animals inland in the early days. 


For all practical purposes, once 
a farm is infected, it remains in- 
fected permanently. For this rea- 
son, it is important that all remain- 
ing noninfected farms be protected. 


When you buy new animals, un- 
less you are absolutely positive they 
are healthy and have not been ex- 
posed to some infectious disease, 
keep them away from the home 
animals for 30 days. Then, if no 
disease has shown up, it will be safe 
to add them to the herd. 


Never vaccinate animals for an- 
thrax with live vaccine unless you 
know the disease is on your prem- 
ises. Many outbreaks in clean areas 
start from vaccination. Vaccination 
is a lifesaver when really needed— 
it may be a killer otherwise. 


If anthrax is on your premises, or 
if it gains entrance, animals should 
be vaccinated every year. This must 
be continued indefinitely. It should 
be done by a veterinarian. Vacci- 
nating improperly can be more dan- 


gerous than not vaccinating at all. — 
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When Your Nose 
Fills Up at Night 





Breathe Again— 


again! 


Stop tossing and turning on those 
nights when a stuffed-up nose keeps 
you from falling asleep. Use Vicks 
Va-tro-nol Nose Drops! A few drops 
up each side of your nose, as directed 
in package, and .. . your nose opens 
in seconds! Use Vicks Va-tro-nol Nose 
Drops tonight! Breathe again! And so 
sleep again! 


VICKS VA-TRO-NOL 


NOSE DROPS 








Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 














Keep Teat Open 
Keep It Healing 
Keep It Milking 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide 
antiseptic protection is of first importance in the 
care of injured teats. Dr. Naylor’s Medicated Teat 
Dilators act as medicated surgical dressings to the 
teat canal in the treatment of Sore Teats, Scab 
Teats, Bruised Teats, Obstructions. 
Contain Sulfathiazole 
The medication is IN the Dilators and is released 
slowly for prolonged antiseptic action. Dr. Naylor 
Dilators provide gentle, non-irritating support 
to delicate lining of teat canal, keep end of teat 
Open in its natural shape while tissues heal. 
EASY TO USE... Simply keep a Dr. Naylor 
Dilator in the teat between milkings until teat 
milks free by hand. Smooth, waxed tip for easy 
insertion. Fit either large or small teats. 
Large Pkg. (45 Dilators) $1.00 

_ Trial Pkg. (16 Dilators) 50¢ 
At drug and farm 
stores or by mail. 
\H.W.NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 9, N.Y. 


"Di Naylor's 









MEDICATED 


Feat Dilators 





BOOKS for a 


Farmer s Library 


AST month we listed 21 books 

that can help you be.a better 
farmer. Here are 21 more that are 
equally good: 


1. Hunger Signs in Crops, Firman 
E. Bear and others; The National Fer- 
tilization Association, Washington, 
D. C., $4.50. 


2. Commercial Fertilizers, G. H. 
Collings; Vulcan, $5. 


8. Farm Soils, Edmund L. Worth- 
en; John Wiley, $3.50. 


4. The Response of Crops and Soils 
to Fertilizers and Manures, W. B. An- 
drews; Andrews, $4.50. 


5. Conserving Soil Resources, Chap- 
man, Fitch, and Veatch; Turner E. 
Smith, $3.28. 


6. USDA Yearbooks of Agriculture: 
1942—Keeping Livestock Healthy, 
1948—Grass, 1949—Trees, 1951— 
Crops, 1952—Insects, 1953—Plant Dis- 
eases. May be obtained free from your 
U. §. Senator or Congressman or for 
$2.50 each from Government Printing 
Office. 


7. Southern Crops, Chapman and 
Thomas; Turner E. Smith, $3.75. 


8. Southern Horticulture, H. P. 
Stuckey; Turner E. Smith, $3.75. 


9. Vegetable Production, John H. 
McGillivray; Blakiston, $5. 


10. Southern Forestry, Elliott and 
Mobley; Turner E. Smith, $3.75. 


11. The Production of Tobacco, 
W. W. Garner; Blakiston, $5.50. 


12. Cotton, Floyd Barnhart; pub- 
lished by Floyd Barnhart, Caruthers- 
ville, Mo., $3.75. 


18. Cotton Production, Marketing, 
and Utilization, W. B. Andrews; An- 
drews, $4.50. 


14. Southern Field Crops Manage- 
ment, Fergus, Hammonds, and Rogers; 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago, IIl., $4. 

15. Marketing of Farm Products, 
pay and Scranton; The Interstate, 

3.50. 


16. Farm Management in the South, 
R. L. Hunt; The Interstate, $3.05. 


17. Farm Records and Accounts, 
a Norman Efferson; John Wiley, 
3.25. 


18. Law on the Farm, W. H. Han- 
nah; McMillan, $4.50. 

19. State Handbook of Agriculture, 
Extension Service at State College of 
Agriculture, 75 cents to $1.50. (Not 
published in all states.) 

20. Available Publications of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, MP 
60; Government Printing Office, 50 
cents. 

21. The Wise Home Electrical 
Handyman; William H. Wise & Co., 
Inc., New York, $2.95. 


Addresses of Publishers: 
Vulcan Service Co., Inc., 403 Tus- 
caloosa Ave., Birmingham 11, Ala. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 


W. B. Andrews, State College, Miss. 

Turner E. Smith & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. ; 

Blakiston Publishing Co., 575 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

The Interstate, 19-27 North Jackson 
St., Danville, Ml. 

The McMillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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Build, remodel and repair with 
the building board that’s =& 


FIREPROOF 
PERMANENT ~:~. 
MAINTENANCE-FREE 


Ruberoid asbestos-cement Stonewall 







Easy to 
build with 


stonewall... 
= it needs 
= no paint 





tft. 


- 








Smooth 
Board is the ideal farm building mas +" Al 


and maintenance material. It is 
fireproof, rot-proof, rat-proof, 
termite-proof, strong and rigid, yet 
bendable and easy-to-work. The 
big 4’ by 8’ gray sheets provide 
their own weather protection .. . 
never need paint. 









Bendable enough 
for Gothic 
roofs... 





Stonewall makes old barns new, Line barns 
Bea a : to keep them 
speeds re-siding and provides tight, warmer 


sanitary, easy-to-clean interior 
walls. There’s nothing like it for 
poultry and hog houses. It will save 
you time and money in many ways. 
Send for complete descriptive 
folder now. 


Ideal for garages 
and machine 
sheds 





Re-side old barns 
to make them ff 





like new... 




















wall 


It's as simple as that. Stonewall 
is easy to saw, but faster to 
score and break to size. It's 
easily nailed...and once up, the 
job is done...no need to paint 
Stonewall. 


JUST SCORE IT 








AND SNAP IT 











For unusual or difficult areas use 


PANELSTONE 


Ruberoid Panelstone is a new multi-purpose 
asbestos-cement building board that is more 
flexibile, and smoother. Panelstone has an 
unusually high asbestos fibre content . . . is 
formed under tremendous hydraulic pres- 
sures. It’s the perfect material for building 
and repair work where extra flexibility or 
super smoothness is required, It is ideal for 
curved surfaces. 


The RUBEROID co. 

















Asphalt and Achestos 
Building Matenale 





* 


The RUBEROID Co., Box 129, New York 46, N.Y. 


Please send me your folders on Stonewall Board 
“Build Fast to Last’ and “‘Magic Carpet for Farmers”. 


Please send me your 
folder on Panelstone. 





ADDRESS. 
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You Get More Relief 





eS 


the only cough drops 


medicated... with the throat-soothing ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub for relief of coughs due to colds or smoking. 
Every drop you take brings added relief. 


Same effective medication . . . same wonderful relief! 





DEHORN YOUR CALVES WITH 


> Pe Wii delish al 
Sinbeam Heat Control 
STEWAR | 


CALF DEHORNER 
FAST... 


SAFE... 
CERTAIN 










VP aise 


Your calves can be dehorned any time of year 
with the Sunbeam Stewart calf dehorner. No 
loss of blood—no open flesh wound—no bad 
after effects. Automatic heat control provides 
correct, high heat. Complete with heavy duty 
soldering tip, $15.95 at your dealer’s. 

Write for more information on Sunbeam Stewart Dehorner, 


CORPORATION 
Dept. i , Chi 5®@, Illinois 








QUICK RELIEF 
fr COLD 


SUFFERERS 


As a gargle STANBACK relieves 
sore throat due to colds. 

Reduces fever, relieves aches and 
pains and sore, aching muscles 
that accompany colds. 


Test STANBACK Swap Gack wit 
Against Any ‘ 












MIRACLE TOMATO 
Yields BUSHELS 
To a Vine 


4 Now—You can the world’s 
* most amazing Fomato right in 


your own and get from 
"y? 2 to 3 of delicious, ripe 
BURGESS CLIMBING 


> roP-t-CRopP 


BS TOMATO grows 16 to 20 feet high. 
Huge, meaty, solid fruit, wonder- 
ou ans) aye as much 

rr) nds eac poarpeceed 

for conieg and slicing. Blight 
free—drought and disease-re- 











o Rotary Mower is 
only one of 21 tools 
...5-HP Gravely Tractor does every lawn, 
garden, field job easier, better! All-gear Drive, 
Power Reverse. New ‘Power vs Drudgery’’ 
Booklet FREE! Write today ... and ask about 
the NEW EASY PAY PLAN. 
(Dealership opportunity in some areas.) 


oa *GRAVELY-: 
: BOX 139 DUNBAR, W. VA. 
FIELD-TESTED FOR 34 YEARS 





Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 














As Heard by 





The same vigorous grand- 

mother who last month headed 

Voices by writing so movingly 
of true Christmas spirit in her ““Mul- 
ligan Stew” column, recalls that 
earliest Christians themselves were 
migrants. Then: 


“Suffer Little Children” 


Jose, his parents, two older sis- 
ters, and a brother came into the 
States from Mexico in search of 
work. A labor contractor hired them 
to pick beans. They worked hard 
by the hour . . . more beans meant 
more food and money to travel on 
farther for more work. For four 
years Jose and his family traveled 
all over picking cotton, apples, pull- 
ing beets, and cutting cabbage. 
Jose never went to school. He had 
to work, even though he was only 
five years old .. . then six . . . then 
seven ... then eight. If he had 
gone to school, the other children 
would have laughed at his queer 
talk and ragged clothes. 


Jose was often ill. He was under- 
weight and his little bones were 
crooked. He coughed most of the 
time. Then he was nine years old 
and died. He had an attack of 
dysentery and nobody called a doc- 
tor for children. Doctors rarely 
went to migration camps anyway. 
So Jose died as do thousands of 
other children of migrants. They 
are without exception the most neg- 
lected group of children in the 
United States. No federal money 
has been appropriated for the mi- 
gratory-child problem. 


Maybe we need to reread the 
18th chapter of Matthew and see 
what the Lord thought and said 
concerning little children. 


“Grandma Thimple” (Mrs. Ollie 
Henry) in the Kosciusko Star-Her- 
ald, Miss. 


Death notices that ring sin- 
cerely true are one of the 
hardest tests of community 
reporting. This by Mrs. Huskey is 
one of the best we have ever seen: 


Aunt Texanna Steadman 


Death came Saturday to one of 
the oldest residents of Lynn com- 
munity. She and her husband, who 
passed away years ago, reared 10 
children. Her going leaves only 
three in the family—the last colored 
family in the community. 


RUSSELL LORD 


A love for all peoples, of all 
ages and colors, stands out in this month’s 
reporting of country correspondents. 


According to many white friends, 
“Aunt Tex” Steadman was born 
113 years ago. L. J. Lee, who con- 
ducted the benediction at the grave- 
side at her request, has known her 
since 1902 when he was a small 
lad and Aunt Tex was already an 
old lady. Certainly she was much 
older than, “I will be 88 next birth- 
day,” which she answered when 
asked her age. She has been bed- 
fast for six months and her death 
was not unexpected. Until she was 
confined to her bed, she could sew 
or read or do any kind of work 
without the aid of glasses. 


White people from far and near 
have had Aunt Tex work for them 
—washing, ironing, hoeing in the 
fields, gathering crops, or just any- 
thing. Sometimes her pay would 
be in the form of meat, fruit, or 
clothes for the children to wear. 


Aunt Tex saw the world go from 
one war to another and pass to the 
Atomic Age. All during her illness 
and last days she told me, “I have 
seen perilous times, but these last 
days are worse, and I am packing 
for the long journey.” 


Although her color is different 
from mine, I have lost one of the 
best friends I ever had, and one 
who helped me most in time of 
trouble. In this life, she lived with 
the barest of necessities, but I pray 
now that God will give her a great 
mansion for her service to God 
while on earth. 


Mrs. Frankie Huskey —in her 
newsy paragraphs, “In and Around 
Lynn,” the Times Dispatch, Wal- 
nut Ridge, Ark. 


Another pioneer Texan pays 
tribute to— e 


Pioneers Now 


I am a pioneer. I saw hardships 
on the Plains, although I was a 
child at the time and did not realize 
how hard they were. The women 
knew loneliness and learned to do 
without many things. They learned 
how to take hold, feed the cattle in 
the wind and snow when the man 
had to be away for a load of wood 
or freight to make a bit of money. 
They could cut the thick ice on a 
tank, hook up a team, even do their 
part in the fields. 

Has easier living taken away this 
ability to meet hard situations? 
Take a look at the young women 
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of today. No hardships, you say? I 
have seen these modern young 
wives board a bus with a child or 
so for long trips to be with their 
husbands for a short time. They 
have lived in every kind of a house 
or apartment. I know one who lived 
for a time in a chicken house in a 
Southern state. 

They have hung out diapers from 
Maine to California on every kind 


of a line, from mesquite trees to 


Army clotheslines. 

They have warmed bottles of 
milk on every kind of fire. 

They have stayed awake long, 
long hours on journeys with fretful, 
tired children. 

They have packed up their 
things and crossed the waters for 
life in a foreign land. 

Or, back here, they live with 
their folks, or work at a job, carry- 
ing on the best they can. Yes, the 
pioneer bride of today can “take 
it.” We bow in admiration. God 
bless her and hers. 

Nellie Witt Spikes (Mrs. J. J. 
Spikes), in the Floyd County Hes- 
perian, Floydada, Tex. 


The light touch, with humor 

gently brought to bear, is al- 

most as rare and difficult as 
death reporting. Consider, for ex- 
ample, most “Bright Sayings of 
Children” that creep into local col- 
umns, and compare them with the 
following one: 


A little girl of five was patiently 
trying to get her work just right as 
she patiently colored some flowers 
in her drawing book, but she kept 


going over the lines of the pictures. 
Then in the yard one day she was 
admiring her mother’s flowers. She 
asked, “Who painted these flowers, 
Mother?” When told that. God 
painted them, she happily ex- 
claimed, “And He didn’t go over 
the line a bit!” 

Mrs. C. V. Whatley, in her col- 
umn, “2¢ Worth,” the Palo Pinto 
County Star, Palo Pinto, Tex. 


Mrs. Whatley is a spry 72; 
and this child is her great- 
granddaughter .... 

Mrs. Leone Rochelle didn’t be- 
come the most valued correspondent 
of the Hickman County Chronicle 
until three years ago, when illness 
in the family and other troubles 
forced the Rochelles to give up 
farming for the time being and 
seek a living in town. Now her 
weekly “Diary,” Brice M. Thomp- 
son, her editor, testifies, brings in 
more response than any other fea- 
ture. An example: 


Flight—Nothing can get me out- 
doors as fast as the sound of wild 
geese honking. Watching their flight 
in V-formation I lose my earth- 
bound feeling. I can feel the wings 
of my spirit spread and soar to the 
greener fields that seem to lie be- 
yond the hills of circumstance. 


Thus we ring off the delight- 
ful reporting of country news- 
paper correspondents in our 
Star Scribes’ Contest. For the an- 
nouncement of winners turn to 


page 6. Yrs., 

Address letters to 

“Country Voices” 

Dept. c/o The . m 
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New Tractors for 1955 








EW tractors with modern styling and more power are the new 
one-plow Farmall Cub, one- and two-plow Farmall 200, three- 
plow Farmall 300, and four-plow Farmall 400. International Har- 
vester Company is introducing them this month. They replace the 
former Farmall Cub, Super A, Super C, Super H, and Super M-TA. 
Each is available with the timesaving Fast-Hitch introduced more 
than a year ago on the Farmall Super C. Fast-Hitch implements are 
available for each tractor, and are being introduced with them. 


Many other new features that save time and increase farming 
efficiency are available. The 100, 200, 300, and 400 Farmalls have 
more power than the tractors they replace, to give them greater 
work capacity. The Farmall 300 and 400 tractors have torque- 
amplifier, independent power takeoff, and a new hydraulic system. 
A new drive, called “Hydra-Creeper” is available on the Farmall 
200, and will drive the tractor as slow as % mile an hour, for such 
work as transplanting. 
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Coming Son l- Another 





SINGLE 
FARM ShO 





An dacithady movieabout one 
amazing day in a man’s life 


If you thought you had fun at last year’s Sinclair Farm 
Show—just wait ’till you see what’s in store for you this 
year! Ask your Sinclair Representative when this popular 
show will be held in your community. And ask him, too, 
about Sinclair POWER-x Gasoline — power-primed with 
rocket fuel—for super getaway. And don’t forget, he 
has something special in motor oil — Sinclair EXTRA DUTY 
— the oil designed to add more working hours to the life 
of your car, tractor and truck engines. 


SINCLAIR 
FARM PRODUCTS 






















Senator Dunlap 
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HEN Jesus was asked, “Which 
is the greatest commandment?” 
the future of religion and the fu- 
ture of civilization hung on His an- 
swer. For if He threw the weight 
of His decision on this side or that, 
then humanity would be tipped in 
that direction. Unerringly He hit 
upon the right answer as the ages 
bear witness. He selected two com- 
mandments from the 3,600 Jewish 
rules and regulations. 





First, He emphasized love as pre- 
eminent amid human acts: “Thou 
shalt love.” He named love as the 
highest virtue. And this put the 
emphasis where it ought to be. For 
without love behind the acts and 
the virtues, they are dead or mere- 
ly passive. It is love that makes 
everything live. Love breaks the 
tyranny of concern about self. It 
lifts you outside yourself and thus 
frees you from yourself. And that 


is psychologically sound. For the © 


first step in sound living is to get a 
supreme interest outside self. Love 
to God perfectly fulfills that need. 
But such love to God must not 
be diffused and vague. It must 
have four specific qualities. You 
must love God with all your 1) 
heart, 2) soul, 3) mind, 4) strength. 
It has been well said that the hu- 
man personality is divided into 
intelligence, feeling, and will, Jesus 
thus said you must love God with 
your total personality. 
{With all your heart—your affec- 
tional or emotional nature. 


In Four Ways 


We Must Love God 


By DR. E. STANLEY JONES 


This is the first in a 1955 series of sermons on “The Great Teach- 
ings of Jesus” written especially for Progressive Farmer readers by 
one of the world’s greatest missionaries and ministers. If you missed 
Dr. Jones’ Christmas sermon, turn back to page 53 last month. 


{With all your soul—your volition- 
al or willing nature. 

{With all your mind—your intel- 
lectual nature. 

{With all your strength—your phy- 
sical nature. 

Jesus thus said that we must love 
God totally, but some of us love 
Him lopsidedly. The word 
“strength” here could apply to the 
physical, or to the strength of all 
these other qualities. We are to love 


God with the strength of the emo- 
tions, the strength of the will, the 
strength of the mind. And here we 
may well consider three classes of 
Christians whose love, no matter 
how good it is as far as it goes, is 
still partial and incomplete. 


1. Some of us love God with the 
strength of the emotions and the 
weakness of the will. Such love 
makes the emotionalist in religion— 
strong in emotion, weak in deed. 


January Bible Reading 


OR “one chapter a night” Bible reading we suggest “the essentials of 
a working Christianity” as summarized in the following 31 chapters:— 


Jan. 1-17—The Life and Teachings of Christ: John, chapters 1-17. 
Jan. 18—The Last Judgment: Matthew 25. 

Jan. 19, 20, 21—Sermon on the Mount: Matthew, chapters 5, 6, 7. 

Jan. 22—The Greatest of These Is Love: 1 Corinthians, chapter 13. 

Jan. 23-27—Faith Without Works Is Dead: James, 5 chapters. 

Jan. 28—The Resurrection: 1 Corinthians 15. 

Jan. 29—The Ten Commandments: Exodus 20: 1-17. 

Jan. 30—The High Point of Old Testament Teachings: Isaiah 58. 

Jan. 831—The Universal Invitation: Revelation 22: 1-17. 


2. Some love God with the 
strength of the will, but the weak- 
ness of the emotion. That makes 
the moralist in religion—strong in 
correct action, but not very loving 
or lovable—a frowning Sinai. 


8. Some love Him with the 
strength of the mind and the weak- 
ness of the emotion. That makes 
the intellectualist in religion—strong 
in intellectual conceptions, but with 
no driving force or warmth. 

All these are lopsided loves, and 
therefore ineffective. The only 
truly effective love is to love God 
with the strength of the emotions, 
the will, and the mind. 


Jesus made one important addi- 
tion to His quotation from Deuter- 
onomy 6: 5. He added “the mind.” 
It meant that there was to be no 
blind, unthinking attitude toward 
religion. Religion must be intelli- 
gent love. This was the charter of 
freedom to think and to think all 
out—“with all thy mind.” Coupled 
with the other saying of Jesus it 
gives free rein to think: “... Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Those two em- 
phases—1) on loving God with the 
mind and 2) the emphasis on the 
truth making us free—have laid the 
foundation of religious and cultur- 
al progress. It put religion down 
into the center of life—all life. 

Editor's Note.—Next month Dr. 
Jones will discuss the Second Great 


Commandment, “Thou Shalt Love 
Thy Neighbor as Thyself.” 





To Help You Build Better Farm Fences... 
with PRESSURE-CREOSOTED WOOD! 








Fencing for the average farm or ranch is an 
important investment. To help promote good 
fencing United States Steel has made avail- 
able two free publications. One, “Fences That 
Pay,” tells how to erect fence using pressure- 
creosoted posts. It covers the spacing, sizing 
and setting of posts, and many other good 
fencing features. The second folder, “Fence 
Planning Saves,” supplies complete informa- 
tion on efficient field and pasture layout and 
illustrates the money saving advantages of 
using pressure-creosoted posts and poles. 

_ There are many reasons why you'll be glad 


creosoted posts.” 





Hear what one farmer says. “I operate on 
a 580-acre farm,” says J. Grady Kauffman, 
Princeton, Missouri, “and have good white oak 
post timber which has an average life of 8 
years. When the cost of labor and the fre- 
quency of replacement is considered, their use 
is almost prohibitive. | am using pressure- 


you bought pressure-creosoted posts for your 
farm. Many records show that these posts 
last up to seven times as long as untreated 
ones. And there is no better wood preserva- 
tive on the market than USS CREOSOTE. 
Fence posts pressure-treated with USS 
CREOSOTE resist damage by weather, ad- 
verse soil conditions, and attack by termites, 
fungi, and other wood destroyers. They cost 
no more to install than regular posts, and 
the cost of pressure-creosoting is many times 
offset by the years of longer wear, freedom 
from repair and replacement. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


i a Se oe 

















Agricultural Extension 

United States Steel Corporation 

Room 4579, 525 William Penn Place 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

(0 Please send me a free of your farm fence folder 
“FENCE PLANNING ES.” 

(0 Please send me a free y of r farm fence folder 
“FENCES THAT PAY.” 

(0 I would like to know the name of my nearest supplier of 
pressure-creosoted fence posts. 
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Flower 


Tips 


Beautiful specimen 
blooms of hibiscus 
(Rose of Sharon) are 
more likely to grace 
your yard next sum- 
mer if the plants are 
pruned at this time. 





By HENRY J. SMITH 


ITH the beginning of the 

new year, let’s give thought 
to the new season which is begin- 
ning in the home yard. 

Our major job at this time will 
be to begin anew with the annual 
flowerbed. Prepare soil for spring 
planting just as soon as it is in con- 
dition to work. Apply fertilizer and 
humus and spade into soil in order 
to be ready for planting with arrival 
of warm weather. 


The earliest annuals to be planted 
are poppy, dianthus, snapdragon, 
alyssum, larkspur, and cornflower 
(ragged robin). 

Check such bulbs as gladiolus, 
dahlia, and tuberous begonia which 
you have in storage. Remove any 
that are decaying. See that they are 
not kept where they are so hot and 
dry that they shrivel, or so warm 
and moist that they begin to grow. 
Any of the lily bulbs, except ma- 
donna, may be planted outside just 
as soon as the ground is workable. 

As soon as your Christmas poin- 
settia has completed blooming, al- 
low plant to rest by keeping rather 
dry until May. Cut it back then, 
and start fertilizing and watering 
the plant. In July or August, take 
4- to 6-inch cuttings and place them 
in either plain sand or sandy soil. 
They should be kept at about 70 
degrees F., with high humidity. 
You may use some of the root- 
stimulating hormones to speed up 
growth of cuttings. 

Broadleaf evergreens should have 
a mulch at all times. This is espe- 
cially important during cold of win- 
ter and the “warming up” of soil in 
spring. A small amount of DDT, 
sprinkled over the mulch, will aid 
in controlling insects. 


Notes on “big six” selection: Last 
month we discussed a collection 
of six outstanding plants for the 
Southern farm home. Berried- 
shrubs and trees are the outstand- 
ing materials in the landscape pic- 
ture at this season of the year. 
Many of these, such as holly, nan- 
dina, and pyracantha, can be prop- 
agated from the berries or seeds. 
Some of them do not come true to 
variety from seed, resilting in some 





variation from the original plant. 
However, interesting “new” plants 
sometimes result. 


Gather mature seed, and remove 
all the pulpy material. Thoroughly 
wash, and dry in an airy place. 


If you have an outdoor seedbed 
prepared, they may be planted im- 
mediately. Use a sandy soil, or a 
mixture of sand and peat. Holly 
seed often does not germinate until 
the second season. Pyracantha (fire- 
thorn), nandina, and dogwood usu- 
ally germinate easily. 

If you have established plants of 
Hibiscus syriacus (Rose of Sharon), 
they should be cut back at this 
time. This encourages more branch- 
ing and blooming next summer. 


Also cut back crepe myrtle at this 
time. If you want crepe myrtle 
plants 6 to 12 feet or higher, cut 
to a single stem and keep side 
growth pruned away. For lower 
shrubs, cut back each stem to with- 
in 8 inches of the ground and keep 
side growth pruned away. Crepe 
myrtle produces flowers on new 
wood, and will not lose a season 
of bloom as would many shrubs. 
When setting new plants, cut back 
to 6 or 8 inches above ground. 


Plant such vines as kudzu, clema- 
tis, and wisteria at this time. These 
give fairly quick effect in the land- 
scape. The star jasmine is one of 
the best flowering vines for a spot 
in the shade. If grown on a smooth 
surface, it will need some additional 
support such as trellis or frame. 


Dividing of thrift (moss rose) 
plants should be delayed until after 
blooming in the spring. Also, cut- 
tings may be taken and rooted at 
that time. If your ground cover of 
English ivy has been damaged by 
cold, now is the 'time to cut out all 
dead stems. Wait until warm 
weather arrives before rooting cut- 
tings of ivy for ground cover on 
banks or in shady spots of yard. Re- 
member that English ivy and thrift 
make nice edgings. Keep ivy in 
bounds by pulling runners back to 
the bed and pinning them down 
with large “hairpins” cut from 
clothes hangers. 
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GARDEN CATALOG 








SEEDS + PLANTS ¢ BULBS 
Spring 1955 


mS “vet NEW WYSarD 
Large Pete: Bech AnD te 05. 





COMPLETE GUIDE 
FOR ALL GARDENERS! 


Hastings’ new 1955 Catalog has every- 
thing! Planting guides for flowers. and 
vegetables — spraying and pruning in- 
structions — directions for fertilizing — 
insect and disease control — lawn grass 
care — All-America winners. It’s by 
far the most informative seed catalog 
ever published! And it’s yours free. 


Get Hastings’ 1955 Seed, 
Bulb and Nursery Catalog for reference 
on all your gardening problems 


Hastings offers you this great book free 
because we think that once you see and 
read this fact-filled catalog, you will 
want to order all your seeds and garden 
supplies from Hastings—recognized for 
65 years as the standard of quality in the 
seed industry. There is no obligation on 
your part to do so. But you will want 
Hastings’ 1955 Catalog as a reference 


on all your gardening problems, anyway. 


NO OBLIGATION... JUST SEND COUPON! 


H. G. Hastings Co. 
1131 Hastings Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia 
Please send me FREE your 1955 Seed, Bulb and Nursery 
Catalog. 
NAME. 
ADDRESS. 
Ciry. 
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To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms « comfort cushion; holds dental plates so 
much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk with 
greater comfort and security; in many cases almost as 
well as with natural teeth. Kiutch lessens the constant fear 
of a dropping, rocking, ous plate. 35¢ and 60c at 
druggists. . . . If your druggist hasn't it, den’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you 
&@ generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5508-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Year ‘Round Tractor 


Count these jobs! Plowing, discing, 
planting, fertilizing, cultivating, mow- 
ing, hauling, belt work — the Allis- 
Chalmers Rear-Engine Model G does 
them all... 


plus many others that 


regular farm tractors are not designed 
for. 

The cotton farmer, the vegetable 
grower — all specialty crop growers, 





Controlled, precision cultivation! 
Operator has unobstructed view of 
his work. 


the saiillatinn, and the general field 
crop farmer — each finds a special use- 
fulness in the Model G that other trac- 
tors do not have. 

Look at these features: Engine in 
the rear; more weight on drive wheels. 
Complete line of implements .. . all 
front-mounted for precision work — 
without neck strain. Amazing economy 
— operates on quarts instead of gal- 
lons of fuel. 

The creeper gear — 34 mph. — and 
tools-in-front design make the Model 
G ideal for truck crops, strawberries 
and all types of farming where power 
tools must work with the precision and 
skill of a hand hoe. 

See vour G-Man... the Allis-Chal- 


ers dealer. 
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WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





PLL SEND YOU 
THESE PRODUCTS 


, , 6s To help you 
Fue 2 TN 
’ er ~ 


ae a Bt a CZ 


Give me your name and address so I can send 
you this complete Assortment of products on 
FREE Trial. Show these spices, extracts, foods, 
cosmetics and other Household Necessities to 
friends. Begin writing orders at once. I ship 
additional products on credit. Our proved plan 
is bringing success and happiness to hundreds. 
Special monthly bargain sales and offers. Won- 
derful premiums for customers. Millions of 
dollars worth of products just like these sold 
yearly. No previous experience or capital re- 
quired. I furnish everything. 
QUICK ACTION PAYS 

Big boom now on. Full-Size Product Assortment 
is yours on FREE Trial if you act at once. Send 
no money—just your name and address. Hurry! 


BLAIR, Dept. 22ND, Lynchburg, Va. 





a More Profits with 
Market Topping 


HAMPSHIRES 


oBetter Mothers rmanding Hixmrat 











“7, ONLY | “17 °0 






©@ Pulley provides flexibility and 
Instructions 

e and with 
wath coplicaree Seealas 











Applicator with pulley. $17.50 
COMPLETE KIT 

APPLICATOR AND 4-GAL, 3-1-1 
maeenciot CONCHIMATE E37 SQ | No aun?" 

Sent prepaid except COD. 

‘Send check with erder Inquiries Invited 

‘Wane oder for Fane noomatton, 
2611 Florence Bivd., Dept. F Omoho, Nebroska 








Geant DANLIAS 


FROM SEED IN 10 L- tag 
Werld’s Mest Famous Varieties. 
Picnaiiataietincsed aeute cout 
$1.50 to $2.00. Mrs. Mitchell, Washing- 
ton, D.C. writes:‘‘Impossible to express my joy 
derived f from growing Giant a, a 


Send 10¢ In coin for 50 Seed saben copy y FREE 
iq Wivstrated Garden a 
CONDON BROS. SEEDS 


ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You. may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 


SPRINGFIELD TILLER 


Big 2 h.p. Springtil model. Tines 
waranteed for life. Non-wind- 
g. 742” to 2142” tilling widths. 

Converts to roller, furrower, 

edger, and spike aerator. 


SEND FOR 1955 CATALOG 


Quick Mfg. Inc.,3247_ _E. Main 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Lookin’ and Listenin’ 









By FRANCES ALEXANDER 


Movie Cues 


A Star Is Born—Judy Garland’s 
triumphant comeback picture. Spec- 
tacular in color and CinemaScope, 
the three-hour production tells the 
dramatic story of the rise of a star 
and the decline of her actor hus- 
band, James Mason. 


Romeo and Juliet—Here’s a new 
portrayal of Shakespeare’s beautiful 
tragedy. Italian-made and English- 
spoken, the classic is a welcome re- 
lief from Hollywood glitter. The 
young stars, Laurence Harvey and 
Susan Shentall, are as yet little 
known in this country. 


Top favorites—The following 
movies are currently recommended 
by Parents’ Magazine (P), Time (T), 
Newsweek (N), National Parent- 
Teacher (A), as initials indicate: 

ANTP: On the Waterfront, Mr. 
Hulot’s Holiday, The Vanishing 
Prairie, The Caine Mutiny, Knock 
on Wood, Executive Suite... . 
NPT: A Star Is Born, Ugetsu. . . . 
TPA: Knights of the Round Table. 
. . » PT: The Robe, The Uncon- 
quered. . . . PN: Hansel and Gretel, 
The Student Prince. ... TN: High 


and Dry; Phffft. . . . PA: Romeo 
and Juliet, The Immortal City. . . 


TV Views 


The Search—Described as the 
“search to know and understand 
man and his world: the search for 
a richer, happier life for all.” CBS- 
TV Sunday afternoons at 4:30 EST 
(3:30 CST). 


Twenty Questions—It’s the mod- 
ern version of the age-old “animal, 
vegetable, or mineral” quiz. On 
ABC-TV Tuesday evenings at 8:30 
EST (7:30 CST). 


Radio News 


UN On the Record—A timely re- 
port directly from United Nations’ 
headquarters in New York. On 
CBS radio Friday evenings at 6:15 
EST (5:15 CST). 


Kenny Baker Show —Besides 
songs, the show features interviews, 
stories of well known hymns, 
sketches of famous composers, and 
Biblical excerpts. MBS radio Mon- 
day through Friday mornings, 
10:15 EST (9:15 CST). 


Make This a Good Fruit Year 


By L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 


O care for your fruit trees prop- 

erly, here are some jobs for 
January or early February: 

1. Prune your trees. Follow in- 
structions of county agent or other 
farm authorities. New growth of 
peach trees should be cut back 
much more than that of apples. 


2. Spray to kill San Jose scale 
and peach leaf curl. A spray strong 
enough to kill this insect and dis- 
ease spores cannot be used after 
any sign of growth has started. 
Never spray when temperature is 
less than 50 to 60 degrees. 

8. Buy fertilizer. For best re- 
sults, apply two to four weeks be- 
fore buds begin to swell. 

4, Remove any water sprouts. If 
left on trees they will use food and 
water which the fruitful part of the 
tree needs. 

Some fruit trees do not pollinate 
themselves properly. This is espe- 
cially true of apples. In choosing 
varieties, plant a few trees that pol- 
linate well with those that do not. 

Here are some orchard queries: 

“What are leading varieties of 
apples for the South if one wants 
them for summer, fall, and winter?” 

Leading ones are for early sum- 
mer, Redbird, Lodi, and Yellow 
Transparent; for late summer and 
early fall, Golden Delicious, Red 
Delicious, and Turley; for fall and 
early winter, Stayman and Wine- 


sap. There are other good ones, 
but these are widely adapted where 
apples do well. 


“What varieties of muscadine 
grapes should I set to have fruit 
from midsummer until frost?” 


These ripen over a long period 
of time and are named in order of 
ripening: Hunt, Spalding, Dulcet, 
Thomas, Stuckey, Yuga, and Creek. 
If you plant only four, Hunt, Thom- 
as, Dulcet, and Yuga are best. Be- 
cause it is a heavy bearer, produces 
high-quality berries and ripens over 
a period of about two months, the 
Yuga is outstanding. 


“Is it true that if you put fer- 
tilizer on peach trees early you will 
have better crops than if you put it 
on somewhat late?” 

Yes, especially with nitrogen fer- 
tilizer. Roy J. Ferree, South Caro- 
lina extension horticulturist, says: 

“On varieties such as Golden 
East, Southland, Sullivan’s Early 
Elberta, Elberta, Rio Oso Gem, 
Shippers Late Red, and Late EI- 
berta, all or almost all of the nitro- 
gen should be put on at least four 
weeks before full bloom in the 
lighter soil types, and at least six 
weeks before full bloom in the 
heavier clay-type soils. The rest of 
the nitrogen, if any, along with the 
second half of the potash and phos- 
phate, should be put on about the 
time the shucks split and no later.” 





What Farmers Are Asking 


Calf Scour Control 


“Our calves are scouring. 
Can the scours be controlled 
or prevented?” 


Many cases of scours result 
from overfeeding or improper 
feeding. A calf should be with 
its mother the first two or three 
days to get colostrum milk. If 
hand-feeding is practiced, don’t 
give the calf over 1 pound of 
milk for each 10 pounds of 
body weight per day during 
first few weeks. Watch calves 
that are raised on their mothers 
or nurse cows to see that they 
aren't getting too much milk. 

White scours is an infectious 
disease. There are medicines 
containing antibiotics which 
can be successfully used to 
treat it. 


Citrus Pulp for Cattle 


“What is the feeding value of 
citrus pulp and how is it fed?” 


Dried citrus pulp can be 
substituted for a portion of the 
grain or silage in rations for 
dairy and beef cattle. It adds 
bulk to the ration and may be 
used as a carrier for molasses. 
In beef cattle feeding trials in 
Texas, dried citrus pulp form- 
ing 25 per cent of the grain 
ration was found to be nearly 
equal to snapped ground corn. 
In grain mixtures for dairy 
cows, it can be used to replace 
beet pulp, or a portion of the 
grain. Research indicates that 
using citrus pulp to make up 
one-fourth or one-third of the 
grain ration is safe. 


Crepe Myrtle Care 


“My old hedge of crepe myr- 
tle has a lot of dead wood in it. 
What should I do?” 


Remove all dead wood at 
ground level in winter. Scratch 
the bark and note the “dead 
brown” color to find dead 
wood, says Henry J. Smith of 
Mississippi Extension Service. 
You can even remove most of 
the top growth. The hedge 
will come out from the roots 
again in the spring and be more 
handsome. Crepe myrtle will 
benefit from an application of 
5-10-5 fertilizer early in the 
spring. Dissolve a heaping cup 
per gallon of water and apply 
around the roots. After new 
growth begins, place a bit of 
well decayed barnyard manure 
around each plant. 


More Cotton From Irrigation 


“Will it pay me. to invest in 
an irrigation system for my 
500-acre cotton crop?” 


During dry years, yes. In a 
test at Mississippi Experiment 
Station, $93 more cotton per 
acre was produced on irrigated 
land than nonirrigated. Six 


inches of water in five applications 
cost $25.80 per acre, including labor, 
fuel, and annual cost of sprinkler 
equipment. Irrigated yields varied 
from 665 to 977 pounds lint per acre, 
as compared with 533 to 720 pounds 
for the nonirrigated. Irrigation had 
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little effect on lint percentage and sta- 
ple lengths, but reduced number of 
bolls needed for a pound of lint about 
9 per cent. 


Grazing Small Grain 
“I have several acres of oats and 
wheat which are planted for grain. 
Can I graze these without reducing 
the grain yield?” 
Yes, you can graze them in early 


TARGOT combines 4 now r'. 


winter, but not too close. Do not graze 
them, however, when the ground is 
wet enough for the livestock to injure 
the grain plants by mashing them into 
the ground. 

Topdress with nitrogen in the early 
spring when spring growth begins. 
Pull cattle off early in spring just be- 
fore sidedressing. You may reduce 
grain yield but total value of grazing 
and grain offset any loss. 


ANTIBIOTIC 
OINTMENT 


antibiotics: 


Neomycin 


Penicillin 


Aureomycin 


Dihydrostreptomycin 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


american Cyanamid company 


PEARL RIVER 


NEW YORK 
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Crisp, light, Crisoo-fried fhock are so digestible 


Does your husband hanker for crisp fried chicken . . . 
crusty-brown veal chops . . . fish fried to a golden turn 
... delicate deep fried shrimp or other fried foods? 


Then don’t hold out on the poor man ever again— 
forget your fear that fried foods may be hard to digest! 
In medical tests, leading doctors have proved that foods 
fried crisp and tender in Crisco are so digestible you 
can serve "em 7 days a week. 


Crisco is completely different from ordinary frying 
fats. It’s pure, entirely vegetable—creamy-smooth and 
glistening. It’s as white and fresh as a daisy! And Crisco 
has no grease taste to “heavy up” fried foods. Why 
wait? Start frying with Crisco—enjoy delicious fried foods 
as often as you like, without a worry. 
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HOW TO DEEP FRY FOODS 

CRISP, LIGHT AND GOLDEN 
Crisco makes it easy to deep fry perfectly. For whether 
it’s shrimp or French fries, all foods are fried at one 
temperature... 365°F. For accuracy, use a frying ther- 
mometer or bread test (an inch square will brown in 60 
secs.). If you have an electric deep fryer it controls fry- 
ing temperature automatically and gives wonderful re- 
sults when used with Crisco. 


"BAKE AND FRY WITH ***”’ 


ITS DIGESTIBLE / 
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For Meat Recipes, See “Good Economy Meat Dishes” 
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PERFECT LEMON PIES IN HALF THE TIME! 


1. No grating! No squeezing! At last, real lemon flavor in a package! 
£ g q g , P £ 


2.. Perfect, smooth texture—every time! 


3. One package makes a marvelous pie—pudding enough to please 4. 
Be sure to try some Jell-O Pudding and Pie Filling soon. 


Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Butterscotch 
Lemon 



































A Farmer Takes a Wife 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


A farmer takes a wife—he chooses one 

Who loves the land as he does: with his heart; 
Who loves the fields, the rain, the wind, the sun, 
And feels as he—that they are each a part 

Of a plan mapped out since time itself began: 
Partners together with Almighty God 

Who portioned out the clean good earth to man, 
And bade him break and seed the waiting sod. 


A farmer takes a wife—together they 

Will rear the splendid thing that men call “Home,” 

Together they will gladly face each day, 

Deep-rooted as are trees within the loam, 

Yet free as the wind to move with their own powers 
” Through self-appointed and self-governed hours. 


Homesick 
By Louise Moss Montgomery 


I wanted the city— its buildings and crowds, 
Its skyscrapers swung between pavement and 
clouds; 


Its hustle and bustle in subway and cars, 
And the glimpse of a plane between penthouse and 


4 
Re is stars. 
a 
BC Now I am there and I want to go back 
= Se To a small country lane and a one-story shack; 
= 4 To cottonfields stretched beneath twilight or noon 
a Be And only the trees between earth and the moon. 
bs ee I want to go back where the people are few 


And dawn is a riot of roses and dew 


And morning is pungent with cypress and sod 
And nothing is hung between man and his God! 
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: 4 3 As Seen and Heard About the Southern Countryside 
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“ OU have been promoted to life in the 

country!” declared the famous natural- 

ist, John Burroughs, when I told him I 
lived on a farm. The great man, full of years 
and wisdom, sat in an armchair while a group 
of us college students sat on the floor around 
him. We literally sat at his feet! Years later 
when I found Mr. Burroughs’ impressive essay 
on farm life, I understood better what he meant: 


“I have thought that a good test of civiliza- 
tion, perhaps one of the best, is country life. 
Where country life is safe and enjoyable, where 
many of the conveniences and appliances of the 
town are joined to the large freedom and large 
benefits of the country, a high state of civiliza- 
tion prevails. . . . Man has always dwelt in 
cities, but he has not always in the same sense 





By SALLIE HILL 


been a dweller in the coun- 
try. Truly man made the 
city, and after he became 
sufficiently civilized, not 
afraid of solitude, and 
knew on what terms to live 
with nature, God promoted 
him to life in the country.” 

The great naturalist who was gathered to his 
fathers long ago would have rejoiced, I know, 
to have seen farms and homes such as I have 
visited in North Carolina, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Texas, and Tennessee re¢ently—where country 
living brings satisfaction—where laborsaving 


equipment relieves the farm family from undue 
strain and tedium of everyday routine. 

On my desk today is a letter from Ruth 
Snyder, a Virginia reader who rejoices over her 
promotion to the country: “Nothing I have ever 
done quite comes up to the thrill I get out, of 
producing with my own hands the food that 
goes on our table. I would never willingly go 
back to city dwelling. In spite of dry weather, 
I put up over 100 pints of sweet corn in the 
home freezer... . . Thanks to our abundant wa- 
ter supply for irrigation, we had a fine garden 
and we are learning that this so-called worn- 
out soil can produce fine crops. . . .” 


All who love the land will, we believe, en- 


joy the poems on this page contributed by two 
of our most loved Southern poets. 
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LEMCLOL 


That Frightening Sound 
of a Child's Cough in the Night! 





AVEW \NCKS MEDI-TRATING COUGH SYRUP 
RELIEVES NIGHT COUGHS 82° 40077 


Think of it! A new kind of cough syrup that not 
wer f er coughs due to colds—but also helps 
yas congestion and allows a child to rest 

ally! That’s Vicks Medi-trating Cough 








crept. 


Contains CETAMIUM— 
Wonderful New Vicks Ingredient 


This remarkable penetrating in- 
gredient carries relief-bring- 
ing medicine right to the source 
of so many coughs — penetrates 
tiny, irritated crevices of the 
throat— medicates them! That’s 

why Vicks Cough be ye As is 
named Medi-tra t med. 


cates everywhere it sicaatratedt 
Tastes good, too, and does not 
upset even a child’s delicate 
stomach. So, get ne Vicks 
Medi-trating Cough S yrup and. 
relieve your whole family’s 
ue to colds this new, 

more effective way! 





TO COUGH-IRRITATED 
THROAT AREAS 








HOUSE PLANTS 
FROM SEED 
FOR THE LADIES 
that you can peepee in pouse own pone y m4 


by followin: 
structions. $1.00 -00 Valve ‘ONLY | "ite 
cactus — 


Curious, odd Nookinge ing, stran ge ape: 
cies of exquisite beauty and fra- 
ance. 100 Seed-Value 50c 

















SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in 
the CLASSIFIED. ADS. 


0 Seed-Value 
Special GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
OFFER—One Packet Each only 
10c. Send 10c in a or stamps, 
for this $1.00 Value and Colored 


Catalo f ot 
i ine soe PRES 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN n2cticrd. ns. 











Let’s Cushion a Chair! 


The easy way is with foam rub- 


ber and a bit of upholstery fabric. 
By LUCIA BROWN 


F you have a chair that’s “hard as a rock”—or even one that just 
needs prettying up—cushion it with foam rubber. 


Here are step-by-step directions, as given by Billy F. Smith of 
Baltimore at the 1954 Rural Women’s Short Course in Maryland. 
They can be followed in rejuvenating kitchen, dining, and other 
straight chairs. 


For chairs with detachable 
seats, the first step is to unscrew 
the seat part. Remove any old 
upholstery material. For new pad- i 
ding, use slab foam rubber 
of No. 2 or 3 density, 1 
to 1% inches thick. — 


Place seat on square of 

foam rubber. Mark around 
it with ballpoint pen or soft 
pencil, allowing % inch extra 
on all sides. Follow this 

line in cutting out cushion 
with scissors. 





“Bevel” edges of cushion 

by trimming upper edge with 
scissors so that side slants 
down smoothly. Cutting will be 
easier if you dip scissors in 
water every now and then. 





Place cushion on seat with 
beveled (smaller) side down. Apply 
hold nt to hold it. 

yo ne it dries, place seat, 
rubber side down, on upholstery 
material. Cut out cover, al- 
lowing 2 inches on all sides. 








Tack upholstery material in place 
with 3-ounce tacks. Start in the 
middle of each side and work 
toward the corners. Tack corners 
last, tucking in excess material 

to get a tight fit. 





Here’s the seat, covered and 
ready to return to chair frame. 


The same general thod may 


be used for stools, piano benches, 
and chairs without detachable 
seats. Just tack the fabric edges 
to underside of furniture. 
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Food and 


Frolic for 


Fortune Lellin 1g 


By Sue Warren 


ANUARY is a good time for a 
party —from New Year's Day 

until the end of the month. This 
first month of the year is an appro- 
priate time for fortune telling. It 
seems the perfect time to forecast 
the future while the year is still 
so young. 

Decorate simply for this party 
with plenty of evergreens. You can 
find an ample amount of holly, mis- 
tletoe, pine, and cedar with a fresh 
green color. Complete your dec- 
orating with balloons in all sizes 
and colors. 


For each guest fasten a balloon 
to the ceiling or around the room. 
Before blowing up the balloons, in- 
sert a small piece of paper with a 
good wish for the coming year. 
Sometimé during the evening, cut 
down the balloons. Have each guest 
pop a balloon and find his fortune. 


Fortune Preview 


Give your guests pencils and pa- 
per and instruct each to write his 
own name at the top of the sheet. 
Fold the name over and pass the 
paper to the person on the right. 
Each player is then asked to write 
a future date (for instance, Aug. 9, 
1960) and after again folding the 
sheet, pass it on to the right. The 
next one writes another name on the 
paper and after folding, keeps it 
moving to the right. Before passing 
it each time, have everyone write 
in succession, “what will happen,” 
“the name of the place,” “something 
& person possesses,” and “how it 
was obtained.” Collect the papers 
and have someone read them aloud. 


When planning your party, get 
up several games. Then if some of 
the games aren't too popular with 
your crowd, you can change them. 
Many of the old parlor games have 
come back into popularity. You 


probably received some new ones 
for Christmas, and this will be a 
good time to bring them into use. 


Refreshments may be served early 
or late in the evening. Serve steam- 
ing mugs of hot chocolate or Hot 
Spiced Punch. 


Hot Spiced Punch 


4 teaspoons tea 1 cup grapejuice 
2 cups boiling water 21% quarts boiling 


2 cups sugar water 
2 cups orange juice orange and lemon 
1 cup lemon juice slices 


Steep tea in boiling water for 5 
minutes. Strain. Add sugar to hot 
tea and let cool. Prepare fruit juices 
and keep in glass quart jar covered 
tightly until ready to use. Then add 
boiling water. Mix all in punch- 
bowl and garnish with lemon and 
orange slices. Serve while hot. Pre- 
heat the punchbowl and cups by 
pouring hot water in them. Yield: 
16 large punch cups. 


It is much easier to serve snacks 
that can be made ahead of time. 
Make our Lemon Refrigerator 
Cookies the week before your party, 
and bake them when you have time. 


Lemon Refrigerator Cookies 


23% cups slifted 2 eggs 
flour rated rind 1 lemon 
tablespoons 
lemon juice 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Y% teaspoon baking 
sod 


Y% toampesn salt 
1 cup butter or V2 cup pecans, 
margarine finely chopped 
Yq cup dark brown’ _'!:scup semi-sweet 
_ Sugar, packed chocolate drops 
Sift together flour, baking soda, 
and salt and set aside. Cream but- 
ter or margarine and brown sugar 
until smooth. Then add one egg at 
a time and beat. Add grated lemon 
rind, juice, vanilla, flour mixture, 
nuts, and chocolate. Form into two 
12-inch rolls 1% inches in diameter. 
Chill in waxed paper. Cut in %-inch 
slices. Place on ungreased cookie 
sheet. Bake at 375 degrees F. for 
8 minutes. Yield: about 12 dozen. 
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No other all-purpose | 
shortening matches Jewel 


for delicious | 
and digestible fried foods 


.-- BECAUSE NO OTHER SHORTENING GETS 
SO “FRYING HOT’ WITHOUT SMOKING 


a ee ee a OO) Jewel “smokeless” frying is 
} your guarantee of delicious 
food . . . always digestible. 


Ordinary 






Jewel never smokes 


even when it reaches 
shortening 


smokes about the same time 
it fries, decomposing into 
acids that make food bitter- 
tasting, hard-to-digest. 
With Jewel, no worry! It’s 
smokeless even at 50° above 


Ordinary brands smoke 
about the time they fry 

















frying temperature. 








MORE FLAVORFUL... 
FEWER CALORIES, T00! 


With Jewel, you can safely 
fry at higher temperatures 
needed to quickly seal in 
flavor, nourishment... seal 
out grease and calories. 








MORE DIGESTIBLE! 


With Jewel, you can be sure 
of truly digestible fried 
foods. For Jewel gives you 
50° extra assurance of 
smokeless frying ...a safety 
margin no other all-purpose 
shortening can offer. 


MORE RE-USABLE! 


You can re-use Jewel again 
and again and still be sure 
of digestible fried foods... 
a promise ordinary shorten- 
ing can’t make because it 
smokes about the time it 
fries. 


None better... 
yet costs less 
than other 
leading brands 






Z) Leck tor the 3-Ib. can 
with the bright red 
label... thet's JEWEL 
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| Stomach UPSET 2 


Indigestion? Nausea? Diarrhea? 


Hospital Tests prove Pepto-Bismol works 
where Soda and Alkalizers fail! 





Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in 














Pepto-Bismol’s special medicinal formula soothes both the 

irritated stomach and intestinal walls with a gentle coating 

action. It helps retard gas formation; calm heartburn, 

nausea. Hospital tests also prove it controls simple diarrhea 

—without constipating. No wonder Pepto-Bismol is 

America’s leading family remedy for upset stomach! 

RS. MOTHERS! Pepto-Bismol is effective, mild, safe for 

children, too. They love its wonderful flavor! 


Take Hospital Tested ete 


Pepto-Bismol 


.-.@nd feel good again! 





Is penicillin ever dangerous? In 
what way? L. G., North Carolina. 


Yes, it may be, but rarely. Even 
more rarely it has been thought to 
have caused death. The danger of 
this great germ-killing drug is that 
a few people become allergic and 
highly sensitized to it, and upon a 
subsequent injection develop a sud- 
den and severe shock reaction, or 
develop a rash, a sore-mouth, or 
abscess at the site of injections. 
However, many millions of harm- 
less injections are given for each 
one that causes trouble. 


What can I do about my moth- 
er’s sensitivity to bee and wasp 
stings? Is there a vaccine? 

Mrs. G. K., Texas. 


Unfortunately, there is no rem- 
edy to cure your mother of her 
sensitivity to bee and wasp stings. 
The best thing for her to do would 
be to avoid these insects. If this 
cannot be arranged, there are sev- 


OW that the extremes in make- 

up are over, the new natural 

look has really come into its own. 

Attaining this natural look is a mat- 
ter of hair and complexion. 


Hair stylists wanted to get away 
from the “just-out-of-the-beauty- 
parlor” look. Now, they have 


being straight, straggly, and untidy 
are easy to manage, and feminine. 


Here are some suggestions for at- 
taining such a hair-do for yourself: 
1) Get a professional haircut and 
wave, if possible. 2) If you do your 
wave at home, have it trimmed 
after the permanent, but insist on 
the barber’s conforming to your 
wave instead of cutting it so it must 
be waved again right away. 3) Roll 
more hair into each curl to make 
wider, softer waves. 4) Whenever 
you unwind roll or pin curls, and 
often between times, brush your 
hair vigorously to make the wave 
springy and satin-smooth. 5) If you 
use spray-net, loosen the waves 
lightly with a comb. The new 
spray-nets leave the hair soft. 


The natural look is more con- 
cerned with complexion than with 


The Doctor’s Answers 


By Dr. W. WYAN WASHBURN 


worked out hair-do’s that without - 





eral remedies in the antihistamine 
group of drugs which may keep 
her from being so sick after a sting, 
or assist in her recovery. 


Can anything be done for mul- 
tiple sclerosis? 
Mrs. W. E. H., Texas. 


Even ‘though we think of mul- 
tiple sclerosis as being a long drawn 
out, chronic, and progressive dis- 
ease, there is still much to be done. 
Treatment is usually directed to- 
wards holding it under control and 
slowing it down to such an extent 
that life can be reasonably happy. A 
number of new drugs have helped 
greatly in the treatment of multiple 
sclerosis, among the latest being 
what are properly called “antihis- 
tamine” or anti-allergy drugs. Prop- 
er nourishment, sufficient rest, and 
a willingness to get on with life 
in spite of some inconveniences are 
very important factors. 


To Have Natural Look 


By SALLY CARTER 


hair-do’s. Even shine is an envi- 
able asset . . . not oiliness, but the 
fresh, youthful shine that soap and 
water gives. Heavy cover-up is 
never needed for the naturally 
clear, fine-textured skin that may 
be yours if you follow regularly 
these complexion-care steps: 


At Night—Cleanse with a light 
cream, then wash with soap, and 
apply a lotion or a lubricating night 
cream, if you are past the twenties 
or have dry skin. 

Morning—Wash (with soap if any 
oil clings to your skin); or pat with 
skin freshener or astringent. 

During Day—Apply a light lotion 
or filmy make-up that serves as 
powder and foundation. Powder 
lightly if at all. 


Color—Rouge only if you really 
need it. Think of rouge not as an 
overlay, but as an undertone. To 
get this effect, apply cream rouge 
under the foundation, or dry rouge 
over your face powder, and blend 
completely. Lipstick is not intended 
to fool anyone about its color natur- 
alness, but the natural look does re- 
quire freedom from an exaggerated 
mouth shape. 





Get "Em Non! 


Beauty Aids From the Kitchen 
Shelf 


The Care of Dry Skin 








Order today the free beauty leaflets listed 
below. Send your name to Sally Carter, 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you— 
Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, or Birmingham. 


Waves, Temporary and Perma- 


New Hair Styles for You 


What To Do About Pimples 


nent 
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sey “Happy .7 
Washday 
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- / ™- By ORIS CANTRELL 


This is the message Miss Cantrell 


brings to you from the National Home 


Laundry Conference in New York. 


NCE upon a time washday be- 

gan with the big, black wash- 
pot and ended with a backache. 
But those days are gone forever, 
thanks to the manufacturers who 
make washing machines, dryers, 
ironers, and water heaters; soaps, 
synthetic detergents, water soften- 
ers, bleaches, starches, blueings; 
and those who develop new fibers 
and fabrics and new finishes for 
the older materials. 


When I attended the National 
Home Laundry Conference, spon- 
sored by the American Home Laun- 
dry Manufacturers Association, I 
met many manufacturers. Can you 
guess what they talked about? They 
spent most of the time talking about 
you and your washday problems. 
And they plan to make the home- 
maker’s lot an easier one yet. 


They realize some of the prob- 
lems you have run into with new 
finishes and manmade fibers (and 
they asked me not to say “miracle 
fibers” because, good as they are, 
they perform no miracles). 


Some of the wrinkle-resistant ma- 
terials have turned yellow when 
you bleached them with chlorine 
bleaches. You’ve been unhappy 
about it, so now your textile friends 
are learning a better way to apply 
resin (which makes material wrin- 
kle-resistant) so that yellowing 
won't occur. 


In spite of careful washing, your 
nylons finally turn gray or yellow. 
That is caused by static electricity 
which grabs soil and dyes. Now 
manufacturers are working on ways 
of ridding nylon of static electricity. 


You’ve grown so accustomed to 
the fading of denim in blue jeans 
and work clothes that you haven't 
even bothered to complain. But I 
saw samples of blue denim that 
had been worn 
and washed many 
times and still 
had a clear, bright 
color. That was 
because of a new 
finish which also 
makes the mate- 
rial last longer. 


I saw, too, sam- 
ples of some new 
materials which 
you'll be seeing 
soon—some of 
them can go into 
the automatic 





washers and dryers and will require 
little or no ironing. Others will have 
to be dry-cleaned. You'll be glad 
to know that a new finish for suede 
jackets makes them “dry-cleanable.” 


You already know the impor- 
tance of hot water (160 degrees F.) 
on washday. But sometimes your 
water heater just couldn’t supply 
you with enough hot water for your 
automatic washing machine. I was 
glad to know that the manufactur- 
ers of water heaters are keeping 
pace with washing machines. New 
heaters will heat water as fast as 
the machine needs it. 


The hard-water problem can also 
be dealt with now. You can buy 
packaged water softeners or a piece 
of equipment that softens your en- 
tire supply of water. 


Wonderful new products of all 
kinds are on the market and new 
ones are in the making. Watch your 
grocery shelves for them and when 
they appear, study the information 
on the package and be sure that you 
buy the one you need and use it as 
it was intended. 


Many of you have told me of 
your washday delights when you 
have automatic washing machines, 
dryers, and ironers. But we all real- 
ize that anything mechanical, espe- 
cially if it’s automatic, needs repair 
and servicing occasionally. 


Manufacturers told me the quick- 
est and best way to get that service. 
Before calling for help, check your 
fuse, either in the fuse box or in the 
machine itself. See that the machine 
is plugged in. Study your instruc- 
tion manual to see if you are operat- 
ing it properly. Know what your 
warranty or guarantee promises 
you. Then contact your dealer 
and tell him the model and date 
it was bought. Describe your 
problem and what you have done. 

Usually your 
dealer will help 
you. If not, then 
write the manu- 
facturer and give 
him the _ neces- 
sary information. 

All manufactur- 
ers want to know 
if you are un- 
happy with your 
equipment, fab- 
rics, and prod- 
ucts. Improve- 
ment follows and 
we all benefit. 
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: Se ee . 
“FROM SUN-UP... 





q 4 
See i 
AFTER CHORE, AFTER CHORE.” 





’'M DOING CHORE... 


If your day makes you hurry, 
Sal Hepatica solves a worry! 


If you’re as busy all day long as Mrs. Veronica Svetlat of Far- 
mingdale, New Jersey, you know what can happen. 
Some days you’re so pressed for time. . . your regularity is 
upset ... and you get that headachy, logy feeling of constipation. 
But if you can’t afford to let constipation interfere with your 
chores any more than Mrs. Svetlat can, do what she does. Take 
speedy Sal Hepatica . . . and feel good again. 


Taken before breakfast, Sal Hepatica brings relief usually 
within an hour. Taken % hour before supper, it brings relief 
by bedtime. Also sweetens a sour stomach. So keep Sal Hepatica 






handy on the farm. rt 
ox3 
1 
SAL HEPATICA’ ~* 


Gentle, speedy— Antacid laxative 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds fa teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, y taste or feeling. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get PASTEETH at 
any drug counter. 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 











Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cate- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 





———— eee 


combined colors. Thick, 

medium flower 

heads. Send 10¢ 

for big pagtst 

CAT Oa FREE 
R. H. SHUMWAY 
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Give Biscuits This 
Extra Added Attraction 





To give your biscuits a wonderful fra- 
grance, add grated orange peel to dry 
ingredients. 


What every 
good cook 
knows: 





Just a little difference in 
ingredients makes a 
big difference in results 


Snowdrift is just a little lighter than 
any other shortening—and that can 
make the big difference in lighter, more 
digestible foods. Snowdrift is pre- 
whipped just a little longer than ordi- 
nary shortenings. That can make the 
big difference in quicker and better 
blending. Snowdrift’s ingredients are 
just a little costlier than any other sol- 
id shortening’s (yet you pay no more). 
That can make the big difference in 
better tasting foods. 








t , Leeponreeaptees) 





No other shortening at any price is 
so creamy, so digestible — and so light! 





Snowdrift 


100% PURE © ALL-VEGETABLE SHORTENING 
MADE BY THE WESSON Olt PEOPLE 








Lots of Ga Dudgat 


By C.O. CHROMASTER 


\ THAT a cheerful house this would be in 

cherry-red brick and gray-green vertical 

siding! White columns and eaves help to 
complete a delightful picture. 


Each of the three bedrooms in our Plan No. 
P-2156 has two exposures, assuring cross ventila- 
tion, A storage wall between bedroom and living 
room contains a coat and game storage from living 
room, two closets for the bedreom, and a closet 
accessible from the hall. A storage wall between 
the other two bedrooms includes two closets for 
each bedroom. 


The bathroom has a two-part linen storage 
closet, the upper part of the cabinet for fresh 
linen, and the lower part for soiled linen tem- 
porary storage. Drawers under thé lavatory are 
for storage of razors, combs, and other accessories, 
while cabinets hold large bottles. 


The heater room provides space for the central 
heating plant and a cooling unit; alongside of this 
space is a cleaning closet where you can store 
mops, brooms, vacuum cleaner, and cleaning com- 
pounds, Adjacent to the cleaning closet is the 
hot water heater closet; vents from the hot water 
heater and house heater are carried into the fire- 


place chimney where separate flues are provided. 
All wall storage units have sliding doors, and bed- 
room closets reach from floor to ceiling so that 
you may use the upper portion for out-of-season 
or luggage storage. 

The combination kitchen-laundry room has space 
for the range, refrigerator, and sink, all connected 
with a work counter with storage and drawer space 
below, and wall cabinets above. Away from the 
U-shiped kitchen area, you'll find room for the 
washer, dryer, and home-freezer. Also included in 
this area is space for informal dining near a large 
window shaded by the generous service porch. 
The tricycle set can play there right under the ° 
watchful eye of the mother. 

A formal dining room is between the kitchen 
and living room. A wood-burning fireplace in the 
living room begs for the intimate grouping of fur- 
niture for conversation or other recreation of the 
entire family and friends. 

We did not forget the man of the house. Under 
the car port we planned three storage closets 
where mowers, garden tools, and game equipment 
may-~be stored. The budget-minded builder can 
have all this living under a simple roof. 





House Plan Prices 







































so'-¢ 22'.9" 
aly The blueprints and specifica 
“pgagnt ETT tions of Plan Number P-2156 are 
ath. _ ++ +o $15. We make no extra charge for 
TT) t TTT reversing plans, but alterations in 
o CARPORT the basic plan cannot be made 
‘ ar i mn without extra charge. Duplicate 
- sets are $7.50 additional — $5 for 
: blueprints and $2.50 for specifica- 
bows tions. (No c.o.d. orders, please.) 
; For $1 you can get Distinctive 
me \ Southern Homes, our new house 




















HOUSE 1614, 





wee PROGRESSIVE HOME P-2156 


SQUARE FOOT AREAS 


plan book which contains descrip: 
tions, floor plan sketches, and e 
teriors of 68 plans. Order blue 
prints and house plan book from 
Home Building Editor, The Pre 
gressive Farmer—Birmingham, 
Memphis, Raleigh, or Dallas. 


PORCHES 425, CARPORT 452 
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Smart and Simple 











221—Double-duty ensemble—young girl’s A ie 
suspender skirt and jacket with its own en. 
collared blouse. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8: Westie 


skirt, 2% yards of 35-inch; jacket, % yard 
of 35-inch; blouse, 1% yards of 35-inch. 





3048 — Softly-styled design with 
double-breasted bodice and fash- 
ion-wise large collar and cap 
sleeves. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 
style shown, 4% yards of 39-inch. 





2252—This charming 
princess-style dress fea- 
tures a V-neck and cap 
sleeves. It is so pretty 
and feminine and _ is 
teamed with three-quar- 
ter sleeved buttoned bo- 
lero. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: dress and 
bolero, 5% yards of 39-inch material. 





No pattern sent without coin, money or- 


PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 

















Name............. 

EL County....... 

City... State 

I a eulsiiianapesiceuiia, abd es. ee 
ENE Ere rear an ae ok i descdisesesnaptinpesce 





(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 


Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. If you wish Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check (. 


General Foods. 


For only a fraction of a cent 


Calumet Baking Powder 


insures baking success! 



















No Wonder 
Mothere Love 


this relief from 
suffering of colds ? 


DOES MORE iin 
THAN WORK ON CHEST 


When a cold strikes in the bronchial tubes. The conges- 
family, millions of mothers tion starts breaking up. 
know they need medication Coughing eases 

that does more thanjustwork Soon youenjoywon- \ 





on the chest...one that also derful, warming re- Rs 
relieves deep in the cold-_ lief that lasts for \ 
irritated breathing passages. hours. % J 


A sure way to get that relief So, when colds | 
is to use Vicks VapoRub—be- strike anyone in 
cause VapoRubacts your family,insist on the best- 
2) two ways at once: known home remedy to re- 
P 1. VapoRub relieves lieve suffering of colds—Vicks 
~: muscularsorenessand VapoRub! 


{ < tightness, stimulates Works Great in Steam, Too 


2. At the same time, VapoRub’s For effective relief from 
special medicated vapors also croupy coughs, that choked- 
bring relief with every breath. wp feeling ...use Vicks Vapo- 
You can’t see these vapors... Rub in vaporizer, as direc 


but you can feel them ...feel in folder. 


them as they travel deep into 
VapoRus 


= 
—_— 


the nose, throat and large 
Rub on Relief . . . Breathe in Relief 
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Only ONE flour gives 
your baking the benefits 


of THREE kinds of wheat 


BEST 


for flavor Together they make 
BE ST MOTHER’S BEST... 
for easy handling a flour best for all these 


BE s T important qualities 
for dependability 


Not just any wheat makes a good flour. No one wheat 
makes a perfect flour. That’s why Mother’s Best chose the 
best wheats of different types famous for their special 
qualities, and found the secret of milling them together to 
bring you one flour that will make your baking everything 
you want it to be. Try it soon! You’ll notice the difference— 
in the sifter, the mixing bowl, the oven- -and on the table! 


HIGHER RISING NEW TENDERNESS, 


that holds after baking, every time new lightness and creamy-whiteness 


EASIER HANDLING, RICHER FLAVOR 


faster mixing with other ingredients you can taste in everything you bake 


ovt-taste all 
other flours, or 
money back. 


Something wonderful ” 
happens to your baking with soll-rsing 


Mother’s Best Flour 


Milled by ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS, Decatur, Alabama ¢ Also manufacturers 
of DUNCAN HINES MIXES, MOTHER’S BEST CORN MEAL and RED HAT FEEDS 


By BETTY JONES 


“Spiral Rose” Doily 
can be crocheted in a § 
variegated or solid color  ‘ 

thread. It'll be pretty! 


“Rose Bud” Buffet Set 

has one large doily and two 
smaller ones. These doilies 
can be used on tables, too. 


“Bowl of Roses” Place Mat 
is just right for you. In 
addition to being a place 
mat, it can also be used 
on other types of tables. 


“Spring Roses” Table Doily Set. 
This doily set, crocheted in 
cotton thread, will be sturdy, 
in addition to being attractive. 


663—These Monograms are on 
fingertip towels. Personalize your 
linens with embroidery. Use 
white or cream-colored thread 
to make them look smart. 











663 — Mojiograms .................... 20 cents 

T ds “Bowl of Roses” Place Mat 5 cents 
wenty-cent and 5-cent items , 9 > 

will be mailed separately. Send Rose Bud” Buffet Set........... 5 cents 


your order to Betty Jones, Home “Spiral Rose” Doily.................. 5 cents 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


To order instruction leaflets: 


“Spring Roses” 
Table Doily Set 











ae 









—— 


cents 
cents 
cents 


cents 





cents 


Styled for You 















has a sleeve choice. 


2222—Dress has sleeve choice. Sizes 12 to 
44. Size 18: 3% yards of 54-inch. 


2074—A pretty half-size style. Sizes 12% to 
24%. Size 16%: 4% yards of 39-inch. 


2116—It’s young . . . gay. . . easy-to-makel 
Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 3% yards of 39-inch. 


2248 — Dress has 
matching panties. 
Sizes 1 to 6. Size 4: 
2 yards of 35-inch. 









2000—Sleeve choice. 
Sizes 12% to 24%. 
Size 16%: 4 yards of 
35-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 69. 


2248—Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 
4% yards of 39-inch material. 


2245—This simple dress has an in- 
teresting neckline and the bolero 


Sizes 12 to 


46. Size 18: 4% yards of 39-inch. 
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FOR FAS 


ack P 
eh Contains 


the soothing Janolin base 
irritate sensitiv 


_ Its a 
age the same 


has 


iF PETER PAIN CHAINS YOUR YOUNGSTER WITH 


CHILDRENS COLDS 


e skin! Copyright 1954, DF 


CHILDREN’S 


wict'Ben-Ga 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


g IN THE BLUE PACKAGE ) 





n’s Ben-Gay in - 


' ; b in Childre of regular 
specia ? 


pa 
been increas 


agents, only 


Thos. Leeming & Co., Int. 

















TUFFY. washes 
dishes faster, easier 
than anything in 
your kitchen now 











Only TUFFY is tough enough to 
scrub crusted pans, yet gentle enough 
to wash finest china and silverware. 









at grocers 
everywhere 


, TUEFY 


ry oe 


TUFFY 


scrubs yet 
doesn’t scratch 


never smells —never sours 
made of “WONDER-MESH” 














U.S. PAT. NO. 2,601,773 
© THE £.0.5. CO., CHICAGO; TUFFY OF CANADA, LTO., TORONTO 





moo OO Oars 


Helpful Booklet 
on Baby Care 


The “Teethina Baby Book” has been 
prepared especially for mothers and 
prospective mothers to help you care 
for your baby properly. Chock full of 
practical information on feeding, wean- 
ing, teething, and all around care. 
Tested formulas and diets. Send for 
your copy today. Use coupon below. 
(And mother, remember that Teethina 
is a soothing relief for teething babies 
when stomach or bowels are upset 
from improper feeding.) 


WRITE TODAY—IT’S FREE 


TEETHINA, Dept. X 
Columbus, Ga. 
Please send me my FREE copy of the “‘Teethina 


NAME 





STREET or R.F.D. 








Soe) 


POST OFFICE _STATE. 
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Massage into skin ... see it penetrate! 


Way UUGs Uso Sdg Wade AY ANY 


DEEP HEAT From 


NEW MENTHOLATUM RUB 
—gets right to where if hurts! 


Rub in . . . it starts bringing relief from 
pain of arthritis, rheumatism and chest 
colds in just 30 seconds! 


Right before your eyes this new DEEP 
Heat rub disappears into your skin! 
Just massage new Mentholatum Rub 
on the spot that’s sore. Feel its DEEP 
Heart start to work. See how quickly 
you feel a warming glow. Soon that 
nagging arthritic, rheumatic pain and 
tingle are gone! 


Extra-Deep Penetrating Power 


New Mentholatum Rub’s formula in- 
cludes the latest discoveries for pain 
relief .. . plus Silitex M3... a combina- 
tion of ingredients that offer extra deep 





penetrating power. Mentholatum Rub 
contains menthol and lanolin—brings 
wonderful comfort to swollen, burning 
feet. Get new Mentholatum Rub today. 





For head colds, skin ailments, 
use Regular Mentholatum 
For a head cold, spread reguler -——. 
Mentholatum inside each nos- > 
—— 







tril. Its medicated vapors cool 

and soothe irritated membranes, 
lessen congestion. Fine for 
chapped skin and lips, too. 











MAKE EXTRA CASH 


Sell Exciting New Line 


CHILDREN’S 








FREE FLOWER BOOK 


Seed catalog - 3000 varieties - old and new. 
Yours for the asking. Send postcard today! 
GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO., GREENWOOD 6, 5. C. 














The Year's Best 
Bargain in Books 


For 36 years L. A. Niven has 
been visiting and writing about 
the best gardeners and orchard- 
ists in the South. He has drawn 
on this experience to prepare 
some practical, down-to-earth 
booklets. These three are yours 
for a half-dollar (50 cents): 
Garden Book, Orchard Book, 
Spray Calendar. Send orders 
and money to Service Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, at our 
office nearest you—Dallas, Ra- 
leigh, Memphis, or Birming- 
ham. 





















wirower GARDEN 
for 10¢ 
Golden Jubilee Offer 
One regular 25¢ packet each 
of these four champions: 


ASTER, New Giant Shaggy 
Will give your garden a 
rainbow of glorious colored 
blooms on long graceful 
branched stems, m early 
summer to frost. 


PETUNIA, Grandiflora Sin- 
fie; Special blend of all 
leading colors of the Dwarf 
Bedding Single Petunias. 
Will make gorgeous show- 
ing in your garden. 










ASRS ZINNIA, New Giant 

FLEES The World’s Largest Flow- 
(UL ERR AS VV ay) ered Rainbow Mixture of 
(eee. RAT)) 7) Zinnias in pastel shades. 

G ey) Blooms 6” across. 
NES ces Y TOMATO, Giant Beefsteck 
~ most seedless. ge hand- 
SSS Sy, 4 some bright-red fruits aver- 





aging % Ib. Smooth, thick- 
meated like good beefsteak, 
Send 10c¢ in coin of stamps 
for this Dollar collection and 
Big Colored Catalog of Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, 


a” ieee” FREE 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 


DEPT. 85 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


CAUTION! 


Act Fast When Cough From 
Common Cold Hangs On 


Chronic bronchitis may develop if your 
cough, chest cold, or acute bronchitis is not 
treated and you cannot afford to take a 
chance with any medicine less potent than 
Creomulsion. It goes into the bronchial 
system to help loosen and expel germ laden 
phlegm and aid nature to soothe and heal 
raw, tender, inflamed bronchial membranes, 


For children you can now get milder, 
tastier Creomulsion for Children in a pink 
and blue package. 


Get a large bottle of Creomulsion at your 
drug store. Use it all as directed. Creo- 
mulsion is guaranteed to please you or 
druggist refunds money. Adv. 















For the Littlest Folks 


By MISS KATE 


I JUST know you have been looking at the picture on this page. Aren't 
these grownup ladies cute? They have been to a dressup party and | 
thought you might like to read about the fun they had. Maybe you can 
get Mother to let you have a dressup party of your own. 


Mrs. A. B. Windham, Dallas County, Ala., told me all about this birth- 


day party she gave her little girl. 


She explained, “When our daughter’s seventh birthday arrived, we let 
her celebrate with what she called a ‘Lady Party.’” 


To make the invitations, Mrs. Wind- 
ham’s little girl cut out pictures of 
dressed-up ladies from fashion maga- 
zines. Then she pasted them on the 
front of pieces of note paper. On the 
inside of the note paper, Mrs. Windham 
typed the invitation in verse form. 


Several days before the party, Mrs. 
Windham went around the neighbor- 
hood collecting old shoes (especially the 
very high heeled variety), hats, purses, 
gloves, costume jewelry, and dresses. 
She also collected fresh powder puffs, 
boxes of facial tissues, jars of cleansing 
cream, ten-cent store combs, nail polish, 
face powder, dusting powder, and sev- 
eral old tubes of lipstick. 


When the guests arrived, they were 
taken to the hostess’ bedroom. There 
the dresses were spread out on the bed. 
The shoes, purses, and hats were in a 
big box in the middle of the floor and 


the cosmetics were on the vanity. 


What a time they had! They tried on 
every garment, every hat, and shoe. 
They swapped outfits. They experi- 
mented with various hair arrangements. 
They loaded themselves down with cos- 
tume jewelry. They applied make-up, 
took it off, and tried a different shade. 
For more than an hour they entertained 
themselves with their grownup finery. 


After each guest was finally satisfied 
with her appearance, they had a parade 
around the block, trailing skirts, floppy 
hats, high heels, and all. Then they 
posed for pictures (such poses!) before 
coming in for refreshments. 


To make the occasion really elegant, 
they ate by candlelight in the dining 
room, using a child’s china tea set. The 
menu consisted of sandwiches cut in 
fancy shapes, cupcakes, mints, and hot 
fruit “tea.” Favors were small pack- 
ages of bubble bath salts. 


When the mothers came to take their 
daughters home, they hardly recognized 
their grownup “ladies.” And not a 
mother objected to the lipstick and nail 
polish. Each mother was later given a 
copy of the party pictures. 
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J fed the chickens, br 
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by. Gtorsia and Howars Paris 






‘ought the mail, 
I milked the cow, I scrubbed the pail; 








J gathered eggs, I patched the gate, 
I propped the fence up good and straight; 
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Vos, Mom, I've been a busy guy... 
Now may I have a piece of pie? 
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Gives Special Kind of 
‘Comforting Warmth’ for 





Promptly Relieves Coughs and 
Loosens Local Congestion—Aching Muscles 


Child’s Mild Musterole—made espe- 
cially for kiddies’ tender skin—forms 
a special protective “comforting 
warmth” on chest, throat and back. 
It helps prevent kiddies from suffer- 
ing distress all during the night. 
Musterole is highly recommended 
among baby doctors to promptly re- 
lieve coughs and aching nruscles. It 
starts right in to loosen congestion 
in the nose, throat and large bron- 
chial tubes, bringing amazing relief. 
There’s also Regular and Extra Strong 
for adults, Stainless. Buy it today! 


as MUSTEROLE 


Economical Cough 
Relief! Try This 
Home Mixture 


No Cooking. Makes Big Saving. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs 
due to colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. 

First, make a syrup with 2 cups granulated 
sugar and one cup of water. No cooking needed. 
Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, in- 
stead of sugar syrup. 

Then get 21 ounces of Pinex from any drug- 
gist. This is a special compound of proven ingre- 
dients, in concentrated form, well-known for its 
quick action on throat and bronchial irritations. 

Put Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up with 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of splendid 
medicine—about four times as much for your 
money. It never spoils, and tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is surprising. 
You can feel it take hold in a way that means 
business. It loosens phlegm, soothes irritated 
membranes, eases soreness. Makes breathing 
eas wf and lets you get restful sleep. Just try it, 

if not pleased, your money will be refunded. 








FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY - MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 


THE PINEX CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





| WANT EVERY READER 


me of this Paper to have my big new 


AL MAU TAM LOD UAULO] 


DY postal tote for 1 


oa Dest. ear FR iL. 


correz uRw GIVEN chunc 


CHURCH 
Without One Penny Cost! 


Yes, I'll aoe ce, Urn fo this big, gleaming 48-Cup Electric Drip-' 
rn for our Chure hor Grou siongsrith s 
yeti famous oringt—and it WON’T COST YOU 

oO! Just have yr) members each sell only 4 bottles 
and the 48-Cup Urn = veare. Not a nny of YOUR own 
money is needed—ever. today for this amazing offer. 


ened Elizabeth Wade, ‘Deve. 1! 1577, Lynchburg, Vo. 














LOOSE PLATES? 


“For Permanent Fit’’ 
Here's a reline that be- 
comes a permanent port of 
your denture. This kit includes easy to follow instruc- 

and enough material to reline two dentures. 
ion guaranteed. Send $3.00 in cash, check or 
money order, with your name ond address to: 


NEW LINE CO., Box 614, Dayton 1, Ohio 








Quilt Blocks 


By Betty Jones 


Enter our new quilt contest now. 
You might win a prize if your quilt 
block is good. Send a three-cent 
stamp for entry blank. 

















1656 — Hen and Chickens. You 
think of Mother’s devotion. 

















1657 —Conventional Scroll, a 
design to use for a spread quilt. 








1658 — Melon Patch gives you a 
chance to use your print fabrics. 

















1659 — Cake Stand has a fancy 
cake set on a solid-looking stand. 

















1659-A — Harvest Sun is a lovely 
quilt made in pastel colors. 









Says cooking is one of her favorite hobbies 


Wins 14 Cooking Awards 
at Pinellas County Fair 


If Mrs. Austin Cain does as well in 
future cooking contests as she did 
in her first, it won’t be long before 
she’ll fill that new scrapbook of prize 
ribbons. Mrs. Cain, of Indian Rocks 
Beach, Florida, entered competition 
at the Pinellas County Fair last year 
and won a total of 14 top awards. 


This expert cook has a long list of 
hobbies including photography, 
boating and fishing . . . and cooking 
is also high on the list. Mrs. Cain 
really enjoys making yeast-raised 
specialties, and always uses Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast. “It’s so 


%? 


handy,’’ she says. ‘‘Keeps for 
months. And rises fast every time.” 
Out of more than 9,000 prize- 
winning cooks surveyed, over 98% 
said they use Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast. It’s easy to use and al- 
ways rises fast. Keeps for months in 
the cupboard! When you bake at 
home you’ll like Fleischmann’s, too. 
And now you can get it in handy 
strips of three. Make sure you get 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 
Get the New 
“Thrifty Three” 



































Order by name and number 
for 15 cents each from Betty 
Jones, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. 














The RUG 


of Your Dreams 
| Direct to You trom the Great 


OLSON 
factory 


SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, etc. 


No matter where you live, Write 
for new, FREE Olson Rug and 
ey Decorating Book in colors and 8ist 

Anniversary GIFT Offer. Learn how the 















ed, worn rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 
new , sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 
then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 
and woven in 3 Days into deeper 
textured, new, Reversible 
BROADLOOM RUGS 
... fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. 
(9x12 weighs 46 lbs., not 
32.) Cheice of 44 colors, fe, 
patterns, any width, Seam- \oas 
less up to 18 ft., any length. SS 
— Colers Early American = Leal 
Twe- Oriental Designs Fleral *‘ 
Tweet Bk Blends Embossed elects Ovals 

FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guaran- ‘“@ 
teed. Over 3 million customers, We do \%& 
not have agents or sell through stores. 
Mail Coupen or Postcard for ——— 
rane RUG & DECORATING BOOK 
IN COLORS—and GIFT OFFER 








OLSON RUG CO. Dept. R-72, Chicage di, ILL, 











carnation plants from seed. Loads 
of giant eens ming flowers. — 


ft. spikes, bloom all summer. Send 10¢ 
“> and Seed, Plant and Nursery y Oatalos ive FREE 












Gatomig ROSES 


All toadies varieties gt , Money Sevtas 
Prices. Guaranteed To 


Write Yolen i Big Colored Ce Eos 
Will include large ed tm seed) FREE 
California Poppies, os Mix 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN  nocxtora: titinois 








--. even if you don’t know 
a single note of music now! 


Po Even if you never dreamed you could play 

you soon surprise your friends with your musical 
ability. No special talent or previous training needed. Spend 
just a few minutes a day—and only a few cents per lesson. 
Teach yourself to play piano, guitar, accordion, whatever 
instrument you choose. oe aie de rapid progress , 
cause you right by note. 
boring exercise to do. over 900, 300 have chosen this 
easy home study method. MAIL UPON FOR FRE 
BOOK—Read the whole ‘endebin, ses 

in 36+ a oe book. For FREE 


copy, 

U. S$. SCHOOL, OF MONS 
Studie gan a 
oie. Successful 


ad OF muUSIC, 
Studie Re, Port Washington, ¥. 
lease send me your 36-page illustrated Free Book. 
I'm pa in playing (name instrument) 
( ) 1 do¢ ) I do NOT have instrument now. 





eee 





(please print) 
Address on oasis coeninenigigeonmnenensmamipie 

















4 Your 
=— Family 


Just for fun, give your family a collection 
of famous Parker Games for the New 
Year. These special favorites appeal to 
players of every age! 


DIXIE-POLLYANNA 


This unusual “pursuit” game has many 
exclusive features to keep everyone con- 
stantly entertained. For 2 to 4 players — 
of every age! $2.50 


FAMOUS 


PARKER GAMES 


at all leading stores 
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ROOK 


For years and years of home and party 
fun, put this entertaining 4-suit card 
game on your “must” list. Rook can 
be played in so many different ways! 
Single Pack, $1; 4-Pack Edition, $3 


MONOPOLY Parker Brothers’ trade- 
mark name for its real estate trading 
game. People never “outgrow” their 
love for Monopoly, the world’s most 
fascinating game. $3, $4, $10 


SORRY Skill and chance are equally 
combined in this exciting game. $2.50 


CLUE This great detective game gives 
you a houseful of clues, 6 suspects! $3 


KEYWORD Best Crossword Board Game. 
Here’s a crossword board game with 
easy scoring —and fast play! $2,$3, $5 


Send for this fascinating booklet! 
m How to have family fun, popular 
— with Parker Games. 28 | 
\ illustrated pages. Mail 10¢ today, \ 
with name and address, to: 
Parker Brothers, Inc., Dept. 138, | 
Salem, Mass. 





a> cine GED GHD GEES GHED GHED GHED GHED CUED GUED GEES GED GuED axe oo 








SOc for 4; $1 for 8. Order now. 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
DEPT. 423, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 











WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 











WOMEN! 


IF YOU NEED 





Make all the extra 
money you want in a 
few spare hours. Sell “4 
beautiful Fashion 
Frocks, low as $2.98 
each. We furnish over 
lors, fabrics, 

No ex- 
perience needed. Your 
own dresses supplied as 
a@ bonus. Try it — write 
for free samples. 


FASHION FROCKS, INC. 


Dept. $-1114, 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 











| [ 


TABLETS 


ACHES & PAINS DUE TO 


LDS 


Fast-acting “BC” Tablets 
quickly ease headaches, muscu- 
lar aches and pains and general 
discomfort due to colds. ‘‘BC” 
also offers extra-fast relief for 
neuralgia and functional peri- 
odic pains. “BC” Tablets and 
Powders. 10c and 25c. Also 
bottles of 50 and 100 tablets. 







HEADACHE 


NEURALGIA 








When answering advertisements be sure to say “I 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.”’ 


PIMPLES’ 


CUTICURA Relieves Faster 


Many doctors report results in 1 to 3 days with new 
sensational CutTicura Mepicatep Liquip. This 
greaseless, fast-drying, ‘‘invisible’’ anti- 
septic soothes as it helps heal. It works day and 
night, even under gg ey at druggists. If 
‘'t? waste money on 

but send us 10¢ for generous trial size. 
externally caused 


CUTICURA, Dept. 17AX, Malden 48, Mass. 





Heart to Heart Talks 


By RUTH RYAN 


Dear R.R.: 


My problem is that the boy I like 
is very girl-shy. The reason for his 
shyness is that a girl once treated 
him badly. His sister and I get 
along very well, but I don’t seem 
to impress him one bit. Is there any 
way I can change this? Please ad- 
vise me as I can’t talk this over with 
my parents and older brother. 

C. B., Arkansas. 


Since the boy is girl-shy, the best 
approach is probably a friendly but 
“off-hand” one. If you are over-ag- 
gressive, he may retire further into 
his shell. However, it is going to 
take a little extra friendliness to 
overcome that shyness. 

Since you get on well with his 
sister; the way should be open for 
social meetings. Is it possible to in- 
vite them to parties or meals in your 
home? Take advantage of every 
opportunity to talk to him and be 
with him. It won’t hurt to show 
that you like him, if it’s only in a 
friendly way and not in a “moon- 
struck” manner. As he gets to know 
you as a “buddy” he will undoubt- 
edly lose much of his shyness. 


Dear R. R.: 


When a boy and girl attend a 
party at a school friend’s home, is 
it proper to thank the friend’s moth- 


er for the party? Who should speak 
first—my date or I? 


O. S. C., Maryland. 


It makes no difference who ex- 
presses appreciation for the party 
first, but the parents certainly 
should be thanked for their hospi- 
tality. A girl usually takes the lead 
in such matters. It would not be 
incorrect for your date to speak 
first, though. 


Are You a Stepchild ? 


N a recent .letter contest, we 

found out that lots of folks love 
their mothers-in-law. There’s an- 
other kind of mother who gets many 
unkind comments, often not de- 
served. She is the stepmother. 


Remember all the fairy tales 
about “wicked stepmothers”? We 
know they’re not all like that, so 
we're announcing this month a con- 
test for the best letter titled, “My 
Wonderful Stepmother.” 


Send your letter before Feb. 15 
to Ruth Ryan, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. Limit it to 300 words. 
You may win a first prize of $15, 
a second prize of $10, or a third 
prize of $5. 


Helps for Homemakers 


Order These for Your Farm Home Library 





Handicrafts 


0 This dressing table with matching 
stool, Pattern No. 373, also may be 
used as a desk or an extra table. 
The pattern includes every con- 
struction step and dimensions for 
every part. 25 cents. 


© Do Your Chairs Need New Seats? 
You can reseat them with cloth, 
shucks, splits, or plywood. 5 cents. 


0 Do you find it hard to remember 
dates of bills due, insurance pre- 


miums, and appointments? A Cal- 
endar File To Make will keep you 
up to the minute. 5 cents, 


Food 


0) Are you planning a little party or a 
big reception? Refreshments for 
Every Occasion will give you some 
excellent ideas. 5 cents, 


0 If pie is a favorite dessert at your 
house, then you will like to make 

12 Pies From 1 Master Mix. 
5 cents. 


0 Selected Southern Recipes includes 
such standbys as Long Sweetening 
Cookies and Grated Raw Sweet 
Potato Pudding. 25 cents, 


(0 They say You Can’t Beat Dutch 
Recipes. We suggest you try Erw- 
tensoep met Kluif en Worst (pea 


soup with pig’s knuckle and saw- . 


The Dutch serve it after 
5 cents. 


sage). 
skating parties. 








your name and address. 





Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
orders, please. Don’t forget to enclose money and coupon (below) giving 


No c.o.d. 
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Enjoy Relief from 
Constipation 1, ,; 








Hours after original rélief many lax- 
atives start working again, bring- 
ing distress and discomfort. Others 
cause painful cramps and griping, 
disrupt normal regularity, make 
you feel constipated when you’re 
not! 

You suffer none of this “laxative 
hangover’”’ with Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. Dr. Caldwell’s 
contains no harsh drugs. Its extract 
of Senna is one of the finest vege- 
table laxative products known. 
Gives gentle, natural-like relief of 
temporary constipation. Get Dr. 
Caldwell’s today! 


DR.CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


Contained in Pleasant-Tasting Syrup Pepsin 


== Ee @ : 


[Wut ptr 5 
| FREE Cataloy a 
A RP 


ead Winnin ry 
‘ROSES 


BD sirorise friends and 
neighbors with the 
4 world’s most beautiful 















roses. Choose from | 

m™ AARS Winners and 130 

other favorite old and 

new varieties. Healthy, 

husky, well root- 

** ed, 2-year, field 

a. Grown, budded 

| bushes. Guaran- 

teed to live and 
bloom. 


| ARP 


ROSES, INC. 
P.O. Box 178-N 
Tyler, Texas 


See 
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Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflatien, that monster which destroys the 

Power of our savings. 
OP 








Question Basket 


By Oris Cantrell 


Cracker Crumbs 


How can I keep cracker crumbs 
“within bounds”? When I roll crack- 
ers with a rolling pin, the crumbs 
scatter. Mrs. W. O. B., Alabama. 


Put the crackers in a plastic bag, 
leave the end open so that air can 
escape, and roll with a rolling pin 
until crackers are crushed. 


“Defrosted” Water 


Is water taken from defrosted re- 
frigerators sterilized? 
Mrs. O. R. S., Mississippi. 


No. The moisture in the air is 
condensed when it comes in contact 
with the cold coils and any germs 
or flavors will remain in the water. 
Distilled water, on the other hand, 
has been boiled and the steam 
passed through coils to condense 
it to sterilized water. 


Leather Gloves 


Tell me how can I launder my 
leather gloves. 
Mrs. A. B. I., Alabama. 


Check label to make sure the 
gloves are washable. If leather 
gloves have ever been dry-cleaned, 
do not attempt washing them. 
Never soak. To remove spots, rub 
with soapy fingertips or a soft-bris- 
tled brush. Use lukewarm water 
and mild soapflakes. 





108—Play suit for one, two, or 
three year olds. Included are: sev- 
en motifs, tissue pattern for suit, 
and instructions. Please state size 
when you order transfer. 


314—Motifs are in marine blue and 
deep sea green. Two boats are 5x7 
inches; two flying fish are 4 x 6 inches. 


All colored leather gloves run a 
little in the first washing. Thorough 
cleaning and rinsing will prevent 
streaking. Add enough soapflakes 
to make light suds in the last rinse 
of leather gloves. Pat gloves in a 
turkish towel, blow into them to 
shape, and dry away from heat. 
When almost dry, “finger press” 
the gloves by working leather be- 
tween your fingers to restore soft- 
ness. If gloves have dried stiff, roll 
in damp towel for a few minutes to 
dampen, then finger press. 





SORROWFUL SUSIE 





I’ve scrubbed and rubbed 
With all my might. 

Could you tell me how 

To keep woodwork bright? 


After you've scrubbed it 
clean, apply a light coat of 
paste wax. Then dirt will not 
stick to the’ woodwork. 











Color 
Transfers 


By CAROL CURTIS 














Order patterns by number for 25 cents each from Carol Curtis, 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Fight 


Colds 


these three 
ways 








Lemen and Seda. Fizz! The juice of a 
lemon and }% tsp. soda in % glass of 
water is an excellent neutralizer .. . re- 
duces acidity. Liquids are important in 
easing cold discomfort, so take lemon 
and soda several times a day. 





Aspirin—plus Seda! Aspirin helps relieve 
that stuffy cold feeling. And you can 
speed up the action by taking a little soda 
(% tsp. soda in % glass water) along 
with the aspirin. Soda also helps keep the 
acid in aspirin from irritating stomach. 





Seething Gargle and Mevthwash! A soda 
gargle is another effective measure 
against colds. To cleanse throat and help 
remove accumulated mucus, dissolve 1 
tsp. soda in 4 glass of water. Cleanses 
mouth . . . sweetens breath! 





A “Household Treasure 


Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Soda 
are pure Bicarbonate of Soda, U.S.P. Write 
for Free Booklet to Church & t Co., 
Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Milk of Magnesia 


_ Gives Better Relief— 


More Complete Relief— 


Than Single-Purpose 
Laxatives! 


Constipation is almost always accom- 


panied by acid indigestion. And because 
Milk of Magnesia does more than laxa- 
tives which act on irregularity alone — 
because it brings relief from both condi- 
tions—it gives you more complete relief. 
So always ask for Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia—the best laxative money can buy. 


GENUINE 


PHILLI PS: 


MILK OF 


MAGNESIA 


12 Ounces ®@ 55 Bonb 
ANTACID~LAXATIVE 
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So Gentle for Children... 
So Thorough for Grownups ’ 


OHI mel 


LIQUID OR TABLETS 








COTTONS 


hinteleatesedeedl Rayons-Nylons 


See new, finest guaranteed 
values in fashions at lowest 
prices ...anywhere! Beauti- 
ful, exciting styles in dresses, 
4 coats, sportswear. ..and page 
after page of quality house- 
hold items for entire family 
and home. Over 4g million 
thrifty women acclaim South 
Carolina Mills for best sav- 
ings! Our great new catalog 
FREE for asking! Just 
paste coupon below on a post- 
card and mail today to: 


~~ =~ =~ 


faa 
SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 237 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


1955 Catalog of exciting textile values. 


Please rush, FREE and postpaid, new Spring 








STATE............ 











W oman 


of the Year 


UR Alabama Woman of the 

Year for 1954 is Miss Ruth 
Stovall, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education. 

Daughter of a Presbyterian min- 
ister and a native of Bibb County, 
Ala., Miss Stovall holds a Bachelor 
of Science Degree in home eco- 
nomics education from Alabama 
College and a Master of Science 
Degree in education from Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. She holds 
membership in the honorary organi- 
zations of Omicron Nu, Pi Lamba 
Theta, and Kappa Delta Pi. 

A former teacher, she served as 
district supervisor of vocational 
home economics before becoming 
state supervisor. This home econ- 
omist, with her field staff of seven 
assistants, supervises 389 teachers 
of homemaking. 

Does this lady find time in her 
busy schedule for. additional re- 
sponsibilities? Well, here are a few 
things she does for others: 

She is state adviser of the Ala- 
bama Association, Future Home- 
makers of America. She has been 
a member of the national advisory 
board of Future Homemakers of 
America for the past three years. 
Since 1951, she has served on the 
advisory board for Forecast Maga- 
zine. She is a member of the Pilot 
Club of Montgomery and teaches 
a young married couples’ Sunday 
school class. She is a former secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Supervisors of Home 


Miss Stovall 


Economics Education; was _presi- 
dent of the Alabama Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 1949-51; and 
secretary-treasurer of the Alabama 
Vocational Association, 1949-51. 
She is listed in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Education. 


Ruth Stovall has worked out some 
satisfying hobbies. Mention cook- 
ing and you will see a speculative 
gleam in the supervisor's eye. Some 
specialties include asparagus cas- 
sarole, caramel] cake, and pralines. 
Our Woman of the Year is more 
than an amateur in flower arrange- 
ment for her home and church. She 
does a superb job of making and re- 
modeling her own clothes and hats, 
is recognized as a “best dressed” 
woman, and sets a high standard 
for those with whom she works. 
For more about Miss Stovall’s hat- 
making talents, see Betty Bowers’ 
story, “Beautiful Bonnets Are Easy 
To Create,” in this issue. 

Editor’s Note.—Miss Stovall joins a 
group of distinguished women named 
to this honor in past years—Mrs. Marie 
Bankhead Owen, Miss May Irena 
Cureton, Miss Dana King Gatchell, 
Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, Mrs. Clyde 
Miller, Mrs. Elizabeth W. Sheehan, 
Mrs. Herbert C. Ryding. 


Ingenious Jean Has 


A Remodeled Room 


By LUCILE HINTON 


EW walls for old and other 

changes have won a prize of 
$100 for room improvement for Jean 
Cogburn of the Sprayberry 4-H 
Club, in Cobb County, Ga. 

Here are some changes Jean 
made to win the prize, offered by 
the Marietta Rotary Club, in com- 
petition with 120 other girls. 

Since the room had a northeast 
exposure, she painted the smoky 
pink walls a light, cheerful yellow. 

She traded a blue light fixture for 
a yellow one in another room in the 
house. Now fixture and walls match. 

She made over a 35-year-old bed, 
switching the footboard to the head. 
The old high headboard was sawed 
off even with the mattress. 


Refinishing furniture was her big- 
gest task. She first used paint re- 


mover on bed, dresser, and chif- 
forobe. Under the finish, she found 
the chifforobe red, while dresser and 
bed were almost white. 

To make them the same shade, 
Jean used lye water. She dipped 
a paintbrush into lye water in an 
enamel pan, then brushed the chif- 
forobe. Each time, red stain came 
off in the water. She saved this 
colored water and brushed it on 
bed and dresser to stain them. 

Jean made her own draperies. 
She chose fabric with an off-white 
background and a pattern of vellow, 
green, beige, orange, and brown. 

Green and brown pillows and 
green scatter rugs were used for 
accent colors. With the help of her 
family, she sanded and refinished 
the floor. Prints showing street 
scenes of Paris were hung on the 
wall. The room was done, and a 
dream had come true! 
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ree style book 


FREE 108-page Style Book offers you many 
values in dresses and coats, in Sizes 38 to 60, 
with slenderizing lines, cleverly proportioned, 

Gay appliqué trim and a convenient zipper 
front opening make this dotted 80-square 

Percale Dress a wonderful value at only 

$2.98. Others to $19.98. Coats $10.98 up. Also 

suits, sportswear, undies — all at low prices. 


Mail coupon now for your FREE Style Catalog, 


DEPT. 61 


C q 
ane ryant INDIANAPOLIS 
AZ « INDIANA 


{Please mail me FREE Style Book for Stout Women. (61) 
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IF YOU SUFFER 


of HEADACHE 


NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


“FAST 
RELIEF 


ELI with SS 


the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE’S WHY ... Anacin is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
Just one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anacin® today! 











INGROWN NAIL 
Hurting You? 


Immediate 
Relief! 


ba Ab ee blessed relief from 

ing pain of i nail. OUTGRO 

in underneath the nail, allows the nail t 
prevents further pain and discom- 

is available at all drug counters. 
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Genuine Marble and Granite 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, beight # 
in., width 18 in., thickness 6 is. 
Satisfaction guaranteed Free 
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Farmer Makes 
$2000 in 1 Year 
Using $147 Scale 


The value of the SAFE-WEIGH scale was proved again 
recently when a farmer sold his herd for $2000 more than 
he would have been paid if he had not known his animals 
were qualified by weight as the beef carcass type. 

The SAFE-WEIGH scale which weighs up to 2000 

unds is priced at only $147 complete which is $300 to 
$400 less than any comparable scale you can buy. The 
main reason for the low price is that the farmer or rancher 
“builds it himself’, following simple step-by-step direc- 
tions which are furnished. 3 

In buying and selling livestock, and ——o profit- 
able feeding programs a dependable scale has proved 
indispensable. Many other every-day farm uses also will 
make a SAFE-WEIGH scale a profitable investment for 


you too. 





AFE-WEIGH 
nce vs Pat =——(€ 


ANIMAL & PRODUCE 











FERGUSON PRODUCTS CO. Richmond, Ill. 


if your dealer can't supply the SAFE-WEIGH scale, write 
directly to Ferguson Products Co., Richmond, Ill. (Shipping 
weight, 195 Ibs.) . 


DISTRIBUTORS & DEALERS WANTED 





It’s wonderful the way 
Chewing-Gum Laxative 
acts chiefly to 


REMOVE WASTE - 
HOT GOOD FOOD 


Here’s the secret millions 
have discovered about 
FEEN-A-MINT, the wonder- 
fully different chewing-gum laxative. 
FEEN-A-MINT is different because you 
chew it. It’s different, = because it 





ou 
the stomach, where food is being di- 
gested. That’s why it does not take 
away a lot of the good food you need 
for energy. 

Doctors know that FEEN-A-MINT works 
chiefly in the lower bowel... removes 
mostly waste, not good food! 

So to feel like a million, do as mil- 
lions do. Chew delicious FEEN-A-MINT... 
and feel full of life and energy! Get 
FEEN-A-MINT! 

2, 


 Feen.amint # 





WANTED 
SALESMEN 





YOU FURNISH THE MANPOWER 
WE FURNISH EVERYTHING ELSE 
© WE FURNISH: Salary and commission, 52 pay checks a 
year, every year—a sales plan uniformly successful for 38 
years—a deluxe sedan delivery and all its operating ex- 
penses—carefully planned and supervised training for you 
—an established business with regularly trading customers 
—teal progress assured every man of average intelligence 
who will work, in our team of 893 salesmen. 
© YOU FURNISH: | married man, 25 to 45 years old, good 
ter, good health, 10th grade education or better, abil- 
ity to furnish cash or personal surety bond. 


Write full details on yourself to Dept. F. 
STANDARD COFFEE CO., INC. 
PO. Box 98, New Orleans 6, La. 











BLUE CROSS 


Insurance Preferred 


EAR after year The Progressive 

Farmer has urged subscribers to 
carry hospital and health insurance 
preferably in the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield nonprofit organizations. 
These are universally recognized 
as reliable. 

“It’s shocking,” a hospital mana- 
ger told us, “to have farmers bring 
in hospital insurance policies to set- 
tle their bills and find the policies 
don’t provide proper coverage.” 

While our November issue was 
being delivered to subscribers, an 
Associated Press report from Wash- 
ington began as follows: “The Gov- 
ernment today accused 17 of the 
nation’s health, hospital, and acci- 
dent insurance companies of mis- 
representing benefits they offer mil- 
lions of customers. Chairman Ed- 
ward F. Howrey of the Federal 
Trade Commission announced the 
complaints, charging ‘false and mis- 
leading advertising.’ ” 

Be on the lookout for misrepre- 
sentations about hospital insurance. 
We quote further from Federal 
Trade Commission charges: 

1. Policy termination provisions. 
It said a typical claim of “no auto- 
matic termination age” conflicted 
with the fact that most policies “are 
renewable solely at the option of 
the company.” 

2. Extent of coverage. A typical 
claim is “it pays you up to $15 a 
day for 100 hospital days—for each 
sickness or accident.” As a matter 
of fact, the FTC said, there are 
“many cases of accident or sick- 
ness for which policies so repre- 
sented do not provide payment.” 

38. Maximum dollar limits. Cit- 
ing such claims as, “We pay up to 
$525 for each surgical operation,” 
the FTC said, “Actually, many poli- 
cies provide that the full amount 
is payable only for one or two com- 
paratively rare operations.” 

4. Beginning time of coverage. 
“Certain companies represent that 
the coverage is effective at the date 
of issuance—when actually coverage 
for many sicknesses is delayed until 
the policy has been in effect for a 
specified period of time—for ex- 
ample, six months in the case of 
tuberculosis or heart disease.” 


5. Health status of applicant. 
Certain companies’ advertisements 
“do not disclose that the policy does 
not cover any loss traceable to a 
condition in existence at the time 
the policy was issued.” 

We again urge all Progressive 
Farmer readers to carry hospital 
and medical ‘insurance—with Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield companies. 
Of course, if now or hereafter any 
of these criticized commercial com- 
panies can show service and costs 
equal to Blue Cross, they will de- 
serve their fair share of business. 

In Georgia you may write to 
Blue Cross, Atlanta, Columbus, or 
Savannah; in Alabama, Birming- 





ham; in Florida, Jacksonville. 
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3 men and a boy can build a 
combination corncrib and 
grain bin like this (40’ by 
10’) with these materials: 





FOR FOUNDATION AND FLOOR 


10 cu. yds. ready-mixed 
concrete 
or 
58 sacks Lehigh Cement 
5 cubic yards of sand 
7 cubic yards 1” gravel 


FOR WALLS 


22 sacks Lehigh Mortar 
Cement 

2.5 cu. yds. mortar sand 

867 8x8x16 regular concrete 
blocks 

113 8x8x16 corner return 
concrete blocks 

45 8x8x8 corner return 
concrete blocks 

68 Pilaster block 

212’-Y2” reinforcing bars 
for pilasters 

3000’-%4”" reinforcing bars 
for mortar joints 
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No rats, rot, or rust 
with concrete! 


































Crib capacity is 1200 bushels. 
Solid portion in background contains grain bin. 


e The combination corncrib and grain 
bin shown here is another of the many 
ways concrete can bring greater profit 
and convenience to farming. 


The concrete foundation and floor end 
grain loss to rats and mice. Concrete 
block walls with regular block turned 
sideways provide a well-ventilated 
corncrib that will neither rot nor rust 
—one that will last a lifetime with little 
or no upkeep. 


Your Lehigh Dealer will be glad to give you 
more details on how to build this and other 
money-saving concrete farm improvements. 

See him next time you’re in town. 


LEHIGH 
PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Allentown, Pa. 








For richer flavor 











CONTINENTAL'S 
SPRAY KITS 





Copied but 
never equalled 


spraying livestock, orchards, fence 
rows, or to build your own field 2 
sprayérs Has our very own’brass and 
stainless pump with a lifetime warranty. 


See your dealer, or write 


CONTINENTAL BELTON CO. 


TEXAS 


BELTON 












.__. NEW FRONT MOUNTED 
» TRACTOR SAW 


CLEAR BRUSH, FELL TREES 
WHILE RIDE. 


SSS HORIZONTAL and VERTICAL 
Operator controls Saw from Tractor Seat. Cuts Brush at 
2 M.P.H.... Trims Hedge... Fells and Bucks up to 


Trees. Tractor Power makes Sowing Tener and Easier. 
a Send Postcard Today for FREE FOLDER and Prices. @ 
BELSAW IMPLEMENT CO. 1-52 FIELD BLDG., KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 
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Seasonings Are the Key to 


Good - Economy Meat Dishes 


By LILA WILLIAMSON GILLIAM 


ELICIOUS, substantial eating 
can come from ground meat; 
chunks from less tender sections; or 
the rough trimmings of beef, pork, 
and veal. 


They go best in mixtures with 
good vegetables. Then the season- 
ings take over. Use a light touch 
with seasonings and keep the spe- 
cial tastes of your family in mind. 


Vegetable “faithfuls” that team 
up well with meat are onions, green 
peppers, celery, turnips, tomatoes, 
carrots, and potatoes. Good bottled 
mixtures go into these meat dishes 
with seasoning success—Worcester- 
shire sauce, pepper sauce, prepared 
mustard, gravy-sauce coloring and 
flavoring, and ketchup. Soy sauce, 
with canned bean sprouts and juice, 
turns meat cubes, onions, and cel- 
ery into delicious Chop Suey. 


These economy meat dishes can 
get a flavor lift with a small addi- 
tion of monosodium glutamate, now 
on most markets. It brings out the 
natural flavor, is neither a season- 
ing nor a condiment. 


A new meat tenderizer, in pow- 
der form to sprinkle over meats, 
cuts cooking time and thus loss of 
meat weight, flavor, and juices. It 
tenderizes some cuts for broiling, 
when normally they would need 
moist-cooking methods to cook ten- 
der. With its use, no salt is needed. 


Bouillon cubes, in beef, chicken, 
and vegetable flavors, are handy 
for times when good stock is not 
on hand at the last minute. One 
cube dissolved in a cup of hot water 
makes a good broth, and a second 
cube can be added. 


This Beef Stew recipe, a favorite 
with us, is a cross between stew 
and soup. For flavor, it depends ba- 
sically on a little turnip, a little to- 
mato in some form, and good broth. 


The broth can be: leftover stock 
from ham or other simmered bones; 
bouillon cubes dissolved in each 
cup of hot water added. For some- 
thing special, simmer bones and 
cubed, browned meat of a blade 
chuck roast. 


Beef Stew 


2 tablespoons fat ¥4 teaspoon pepper 
1 pound boneless cups broth, or 3 
beef, cut in 1V¥- bouillon cubes 
inch cubes dissolved in 3 
onion, chopped cups hot water 
medium turnip, 2 cups cubed, 
diced peeled potatoes 
cup canned 2 cups sliced, 
tomatoes 

VY cup ketchup 
TY teaspoons salt 


_— 


~ 


peeled carrots 
6 small whole 
onions, peeled 


Heat fat in heavy kettle. Brown 
meat cubes on all sides in fat. Add 
.chopped onion; turnip, tomatoes, 
ketchup, seasonings, and broth. 





Cover, bring to a boil; reduce heat, 
and simmer until meat is tender, 1% 
hours. Add vegetables and more 
water just to cover, if necessary. 
Cover and simmer until vegetables 
are tender. Add more salt and pep- 
per to taste. Yield: 6 servings. 


Ground beef for meat loaf, 
whether you buy or grind your 
own, is best with one-fourth fat and 
twice ground. 


For one-fourth of the beef, you 
may substitute ground veal, pork, 
or sausage. Watch your seasonings 
with sausage—it adds some of its 
own! A juicy, tender meat loaf 
comes with a soft mixture, tossed 
lightly with a fork, and not over- 
cooked. Insert meat thermometer, 
if you have one, in center of loaf 
and bake to 170 degrees F. 


Meat Loaf 
1 egg, slightly 1% teaspoons 
beaten Worcestershire 
3% cup milk sauce 
teaspoon dry 1V cups soft 
mustard, or pre- breadctumbs 
pared mustard 1% pounds ground 


with added ee 
horseradish Ya cup minced 
1 teaspoons salt onion 


VY teaspoon pepper 


In large bowl, combine egg, milk, 
seasonings, and crumbs. Let stand 


Home Department Cover photo- 
graphed by Wray Selden, and 


arranged by Lila Williamson 
Gilliam. Accessories courtesy Mil- 


ler and Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 
RS RL NETL RTE ONE. RT ESSE 


5 minutes. Add beef and onion. 
Mix lightly, but well, with a fork. 
Pack lightly into greased pan and 
bake in moderate oven (350 de- 
grees F.) as below. 


If you use a 8%-x4h-inch bread 
loaf pan, bake one hour. In a 8-x 
2-inch round or square shallow pan, 
bake 50 minutes, For a ring loaf, 
use an 8-inch ring mold. Bake 50 





minutes. Serve turned out on plat- . 





ter with vegetables or bow] of sauce 
in center. 


For gravy or sauce: Pour off 
drippings after 40 minutes baking. 
Pour over stock or hot water with 
dissolved bouillon cube, then thick- 
en just before serving (add a few 
drops of gravy coloring for a nice 
brown). These may also be used 
to baste the loaf and serve as a 
sauce, or may be heated separately 
for sauce: undiluted condensed to- 
mato soup, cream of mushroom or 
celery soup. 


Chili Con Cartie 


3 tablespoons fat 1 tablespoon 
1 cup minced onion Worcestershire 
1 pound ground sauce 
beef 2 teaspoons salt 
Vg teaspoon pepper 
1 to 3 tablespoons 
chili powder 


4 cups canned 
tomatoes 

3 cups cooked or 
canned kidney 
beans 


Heat fat in large kettle: Add 
onion and beef, and cook until 
onion is transparent, stirring occa- 
sionally. Add remaining ingredi- 
ents, adding chili powder to suit 
individual taste. Cover, bring to a 
boil; reduce heat, and simmer until 
tomato pulp is well blended, 2 to 
2% hours. Thicken juice, if too 
thin. Yield: 6 to 8 servings. 


American Chop Suey 


3 tablespoons fat 2 cups chopped 
1 pound lean veal, celery 
cubed 18-ounce can bean 
1 pound lean pork, sprouts 
1 teaspoon salt 


cul 
2 cups thin-sliced VY, cup soy sauce 


onions 


Melt fat in heavy kettle or skil- 
let. Add meat cubes and brown 
lightly. Add onions, celery, liquid 
drained from bean sprouts, and 
seasonings. Cover, bring to a boil, 
reduce to simmer, and cook 30 
minutes. Add bean sprouts. Heat 
until hot through, thickening juice 
if too thin. Serve on fluffy rice, with 
slivered almonds sprinkled on. Pass 
more soy sauce for adding to taste. 
Yield: about 1 quart or 6 servings. 


This Chop Suey may also be 
made with beef or chicken cubes. 
Speedy Sausage Casserole 


1 pound bulk pork 
sausage 


1% cups canned 
tomatoes 


/4 cup chopped 2 cup hot water 
* onions 3 cup precooked 
2 tablespoons rice 


chopped celery 
or green pepper 


Break sausage into cold skillet, 
heat and lightly brown over low 
heat. Remove from pan. Pour off 
all but 3 tablespoons drippings. 
Add onions and celery and cook 
until transparent. Add remaining 
ingredients and sausage. Mix only 
until all is moistened. Cover, and 
simmer slowly 10 minutes. Turn 
into oven serving dish. Top with 


1 teaspoon salt 
Cheese slices 


sliced cheese and broil until cheese 


is melted. Yield: 6 servings, 





> 
‘“‘Winter baking 


By Betty Crocker of General Mills 











—warm and wonderful! "tT 





“Hello, there! Is it snowing out — 
your way? It is here — great, fluffy 
flakes—and the” crispy-cold air sets © 


your nose tingling if you step outside, 


Inside, there’ll soon be logs on the © 
fire and snow-wet mittens drying, | 


and the sweet, spicy fragrance of 


gingerbread baking in the oven. How 


the children love hot gingerbread on 
a wintry day! Nowadays you can bake 


them up a batch of gingerbread any © 
time-—it’s that easy with our Betty © 
Crocker Ginger Bread Mix. It’s al- | 


ways country-kitchen-good, too. 


“Take a look across the page at four q 
of the many ways you can serve Betty ~ 


Crocker Ginger Bread: 


1. Just squares of hot gingerbread—split 
and spread with cream cheese and 
chopped ginger. 


2. Here’s another. Plop a little mountain 
of hard sauce on a hot gingerbread 
ete then grate fresh orange peel 
over i 


3. This is one of my favorites—again, 


im ust a square of hot gingerbread, but in 


tween and on top, quick-p 
lemon pudding. 


4. These zoo cookies are so easy a child 


can bake them. Follow the easy package 
se animal 


directions for rolled cookies. 
cooky cutters. 


“Another nice thing about winter: 


it’s such a good, warm feeling to share — 


your home with friends when it’s 


frosty-cold outside. You want to serve 
especially good things to eat—like © 


cake. And our fine Cake Mixes make 





cake baking so easy! You know your 


cake will turn out perfect every time, 
It’s made with the same good ingre- 
dients you’d use yourself — SOFTAS! 


Cake Flour, fine aplce flavorings and 


rich shortening. 


“Wouldn't it be fun to ask the | 


neighbors over tonight — and bake a 


high, light and lovely cake for friend. 


ship’s sake?” 











“Try these and all my good cake mixe: 





Betty Crocker Chocolate Devils Food Cake Mix ; 


Betty Crocker Yellow Cake Mix 

Betty Crocker White Cake Mix 

Betty Crocker Honey Spice Cake Mix 

Betty Crocker Angel Food Cake Mix 

Betty Crocker Marble Cake Mix 

Now Being Sold in Canada 
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* PERFECT? Yes, we DO mean perfect.You! 
eee If a cake you make with a Betty — 


Crocker Cake Mix is less than perfect, send 


box top to Betty Crocker, Box 200, 
General Mille 


Minneapolis, Minn., and 
will send your money "back! 
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Four fine ways to serve one fine Ginger Bread 





‘I, @ says: I guarantee— 





a perfect*cake every time you bake 


cake... after cake... after cake ! 
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Buiatifil Bows 


Are Easy To Create 


lac, and a piece of orange velvet 

ribbon were the beginning. One look 
at the satisfactory results and Ruth Stovall,” 
Montgomery County, Ala., ventured forth” 
on the creative road to millinery. Actually 
millinery is just Miss Stovall’s hobby and 
she certainly deserves praise for her beauti- 
ful hat creations. They are smart and dis-/ 
tinctive looking. A 


: N old straw hat, a bottle of orange shel- 


“Remodeling old hats and trimming new 
ones is fun,” says this homemaking teacher 
who is The Progressive Farmer's 1954 
“Woman of the Year” in Alabama. As she 
sews, Miss Stovall enjoys letting her imagi- 
nation “go creative,” explaining that millin- 
ery should be creative to be fun. 





The gay pillbox hat in the top picture is 
an example of her creativeness. The clever 
design used on this hat is set off by bright 
wool thread, shiny sequins, and colored 
beads which are sewed directly on to the 
uncovered hat form. A lime-green veil com 
pletes the colorful hat. 


The green linen hat Ruth Stovall holds in 
her hand was made as a companion to her 
green linen dress. She bought the crinoline 
hat form from a millinery supply shop. Us- 
ing the form as a guide, she traced a pattern 
on newspaper. Then she placed the pattern 
on the material and cut around it. Miss 
Stovall says that it is easier to cover a hat 
form if you cut the material on the bias. 


Next the material was glued onto the hat 
form with millinery glue, a fabric glue which 
will not injure or stain the material. For 
decoration, she tacked green sequins, tiny 
beads, and dark green bugle beads onto the 
hatband and around the edge of the brim. A 

matching trim was added to her dress. 


ee as 


The purple hat atop the headblock 

is trimmed with straw braid. This 

m fi style of straw braid can be purchased 
Ft ne a by the yard and tacked onto the hat 
for mittmery. She has received warm form. To make the perky toppiece, 
praise for her fetching hats. The two Miss Stovall ran a pipe cleaner through 
brimmed hats on the table are the a piece of velvet cording. Then she 
results of her remodeling talent. wrapped the wired velvet cording 

Ruth Stovall is State Supervisor of around a pencil. After removing the 


Home Economics Education in Ala- pencil, the hat decoration was thea 
bama. She and her staff of seven tacked in place. 


assistants supervise 389 home 
economics teachers. Miss Stovall also purchased the hat 

form for the wide-brim hat she is wear 

ing. Notice that the hat is a shimmer 

ing green-brown color. This glowing 

effect is due to the material, a piece 

of green and brown iridescent coat lin 


By BETTY BOWEkS ing. The gold cording and; matching 


green-brown braid (not shown) wert 
Photos by Lawrence Todd bought at a notions counter. 

If you are interested in millinery # 
a pasttime, you can begin by retrimr 
ming one of your old hats. Pick up 
ideas from some of the hats you se 
in the stores or magazines. Miss Stovall 
gathers how-to-do information 
decorating ideas from various places 
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on a “Jergens Lotion proves more effective 


ing the than any other lotion tested for stopping 

as then ‘detergent damage’,” states a national 
research laboratory.* 

the hat 

is weal- Recently, 447 women volunteered for a grueling ex- 

1immer periment. They wanted to find a way to combat 

glowing “detergent hands” — a serious problem today. 


a plete They soaked both hands three times a day in deter- 

coat lin- gents. After every soaking, Jergens Lotion was smoothed 
.atching on their right hands. Left hands were untreated. 

n) were 

The results astounded everybody. In 3 or 4 days, 

hands were roughened, reddened, and sore — 


inery 4% yet the hands given Jergens Lotion care were soft, 
- retrim- smooth and white, without a trace of damage. 

Pick up 

you se 


s Stovall 


; places 


Many other lotions were tested the same way. Not 
one proved as effective as Jergens Lotion. Not even 
100% lanolin did better (and no hand care contains 
more than 15% lanolin). 


The famous Jergens Lotion formula has been 
steadily perfected for 50 years. It positively stops 
detergent damage, and ends roughness and chapping 
from other causes. Never sticky or greasy, it keeps 
your hands soft and lovely. 


When you try Jergens Lotion today, you'll discover 
lovely new improvements. You'll find it’s a heavier 
and creamier lotion, with a delightful new fragrance. 
The price is still 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax. 


*Notice to doctors and dermatologists. For a summary of this 
report, write to The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


ion and Jer Ens Lotion positively stops ‘‘Detergent Hands” 





These are Beth Anderson’s hands. She soaked them in detergents. Only the right hand was 
given Jergens Lotion care — and look at the difference. This photograph is unretouched. 


tale eae en. 
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This crescent arrange- 
ment is in a container of 
Persian brass. Points of 
the crescent are dyed corn 
tassels. The wide part is 
dyed hydrangeas and 
sycamore leaves treated 
with glycerin. 





Start Planning Now for 


Dried Hower Fonitasios 


< 

Date palm fronds, 
sycamore leaves, 
and magnolia 
seed pods were 
used to make this 
highly dramatic 
arrangement. The 
sycamore leaves 
were treated with 
glycerin, while 
the magnolia pods 
were dipped in 
hot red dye. 


The linear pattern of this crescent arrange- 
ment is made of corn tassels and hydrangeas 
dyed. The cecropia leaves are dried naturally. 





AVE you envied your friends 
their beautiful arrangements of 
dried flowers these wintry days? 

Now is the time to study such ar- 
rangements and plan to brighten your 
own home in the same way next win- 
ter. You'll want to be all set to gather 
your materials in the spring and sum- 
mer. Then there is an abundance of 
flowers and foliage to use in dried 
arrangements. 

Glycerin-treated leaves are well 
worth the time spent in preparing 


them. They last indefinitely once they 
are processed. Cut branches when 
leaves are fully matured and full of 
moisture. Select leaves which have a 
tough texture, such as magnolia and 
sycamore. Wash foliage to remove dust 
and dirt. Cut out defective leaves and 
crush the woody stem so it will absorb 
the glycerin solution. Use half water 
and half glycerin. The processing re- 
quires about three weeks. 

To dry flowers naturally, pick at the 
height of development and strip off 


By ANN MORETON 








a 
This Colonial 
arrangement is made 
of garden fern, 
caspia, hydrangea, 
cockscomb, joe-pye 
weed, goldenrod, and 
pearl everlasting. The 
fern, caspia, and 
goldenrod were 
dried naturally. The 
flowers were dyed. 


< 

The pyramid design 
of this unusual ar- 
rangement is formed 
by locust seed pods, 
naturally dried. In 
the center are 
cinnamon-brown 
magnolia leaves 
treated in glycerin. 
The container is 
natural wood. 


Ann Moreton, Photos; 
Lydia O’Mara, Flower 
Arrangements 
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foliage. Tie in bunches and hang 
with heads down to prevent unde- 
sirable shapes. Hang in a dry place 
until dried. 

In drying fern, pick at maturity 
and press with a warm iron. Store 
between layers of newspapers from 
four to six weeks. Palmetto may be 
treated this way, also. Sago palm 
dries naturally in three to four 
weeks. Store grasses, cones, branch- 
es, and grains (such as wheat) in a 
box to dry. The date palm fronds 
used in the top picture were 
chopped apart, wrapped with non- 
rusting wire, bent into the desired 
shape, and dried naturally. Heavy 
cord may be used instead of wire. 


Many wild flowers will dye suc- 
cessfully. The creamy white ones, 
such as joe-pye weed and pearl 
everlasting, will absorb hot dye (the 
kind used for fabrics) as soon as 
they are picked. Hydrangeas should 
be picked just after peak of the 
blooming period when blossoms be- 
gin to die on the bush. Store until 
completely dry. 

Blooms of these flowers must be 
bleached before dyeing to produce 
bright, clear colors. Use a solution 
of half chlorine bleaching agent and 


half water, bring to the boiling point, 
and remove from the fire. Place a 
few blossoms in the solution and 
stir with a fork for even bleaching. 
Rinse in cold water and spread on 
the grass, hedge, or shrubbery in 
the sunshine until dry. 


Magnolia seed pods should be 
gathered at maturity. Remove seeds 
and dip in boiling hot dye until the 
desired shade is reached. Corn tas- 
sels should be gathered as soon as 
corn is harvested. You may dye 
immediately, dry in sunshine, tie in 
bunches, and store. 

In dyeing a small amount of flow- 
ers, it is more economical to buy 
your dye in the three primary colors 
and mix to get the other colors you 
may want. You will find you can 
get many lovely shades in this way. 

The Dogwood Garden Club, Bi- 
loxi, Miss., raised $260 selling dried 
flower arrangements. Our pictures 
show five of them. The money 
was used to help restore the oldest 
home now standing in Biloxi, which 
is used as a garden center by 10 
clubs. You may wish to try a dried 
flower sale for your favorite civic 
project. The time to plan it is now. 
Good luck! 


Our Women Speak — 


About Foil Funnels, Kitchen Curtains, and Parsley 


OIL envelopes make fine fun- 

nels, writes Mrs. S. H. Pruitt of 
Meriwether County, Ga. She uses 
the little envelopes that dry yeast 
and dehydrated soup come in and 
snips off a corner of each. The lit- 
tle funnels are then all ready for 
pouring liquids or filling salt and 
pepper shakers. 


Pretty kitchen curtains can be 
made from kitchen toweling. Mrs. 
Betty Spurgeon, Lauderdale Coun- 
ty, Ala., chose a bright printed tow- 
eling for her curtains and used plas- 
tic ice tea spoons for tiebacks. She 
bored a hole in the spoon handles, 
then drove a tack through each to 
hold spoons in place on the wall. 


Keeping parsley fresh is some- 
times a problem, since stores sell it 
in such large bunches. Miss Rachel 
Brocksmith, Indian River County, 
Fla., writes that she follows this 
method: First she washes the pars- 
ley carefully, then plucks off the 
little branches and puts them in a 
quart jar. She presses them down 
slightly, then turns the jar upside- 
down to drain. She puts a folded 
piece of paper toweling in the lid, 

screws it on and puts the jar 
upside-down in the refrigerator. 
The paper absorbs excess moisture 
and the parsley keeps fresh indefi- 
nitely, she says, without _ getting 
soggy at the bottom of the jar. 


The easy way to melt chocolate 
Squares is in the oven, writes Miss 
Nelle Flanigan, Gwinnett County, 
Ga. She puts the squares, still 


Wrapped in waxed paper, in a warm 


oven. The chocolate softens quick- 
ly and there’s no pan to wash. She 
simply scrapes the chocolate from 
the paper. 


No mixed-up toothbrushes in this 
house! Mrs. A. P. Farmer, Baldwin 
County, Ga., who has four children, 
paints .everybody’s name on his 
toothbrush handle with red _ nail 
polish. “It’s quickly done,” she says. 


The plastic bags in which carrots 
are sold are fine for packing 
lunches, writes Mrs. Virgil Hoomes, 
Escambia County, Ala. She uses 
these bags for her little daughter’s 
school lunch. “She can see what 
she has without asking me,” adds 
Mrs. Hoomes. 


Leftover tossed salad need not go 
into the garbage can. Mrs. Walter 
Albritton, Elmore County, Ala., 
used these vitamin-packed leftovers 
in congealed salad. 


“Rubber crutch tips on the legs 
of my straight chairs keep them 
from marring the linoleum on my 
kitchen and dining room floors,” 
writes Mrs. W. W. Bowlin, St. Clair 
County, Ala. 


Pockets to the left are approved 
by Lois Loscocco, Indian River 
County, Fla. “I find it more effi- 
cient to sew the pocket on the left 
side of my aprons,” she writes, “in- 
stead of on the conventional right. 
Then it never gets caught in the 
vacuum cleaner switch, the handle 
of the food chopper, and other 
household equipment.” 
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Sunkist Kitchen 


Snooping into America’s food 
habits, our research staff finds that 
millions of American families now 
share our enthusiasm for tangy, 
fresh lemon juice on vegetables. 
No wonder! A wedge of lemon 
squeezed over spinach, broccoli, 
cauliflower, cabbage or string beans 
brings out their full, natural flavor, 
makes even canned and frozen 
vegetables taste garden fresh. Try st! 


= 
Ep 


Here’s one from Aladdin‘s book: 
First, brew a cup of piping-hot 
tea. Now, add fresh lemon to your 
cup...and something amazing 
happens. LOOK! Lemon... fra- 
grant drops of fresh juice... works 
magic even your eyes can see: your 
tea turns instantly from brown to 
amber-clear. Taste it... you know 
it's different: tea at its fullest-fla- 
vored, every bit of bitterness gone. 
Always serve lemon with tea. 





SEVEN-MINUTE HONEY FROSTING 
3 tbsp. fresh Sunkist lemon juice 
V4 cup honey % cup sugar 1 egg white 
Salt % tsp. grated lemon peel 
Combine all in top of double boiler 
over water at full boil. Beat with 
whirl-type beater 7 minutes or until 
thick. Take off heat and beat until 
firm enough to spread. Frosts two 

8-inch layers. Easy, and so good! 


New seasoning ideas: Does the 
stewed prune seem lowly and com- 
monplace? Try simmering prunes 
with a little water and with slices of 
fresh lemon. Delicious! 


You naturally think of lemon 
when you think of tomato juice. 
But a squeeze of fresh lemon works 
magic with other juices, too... 

See how it points up the flavor 
of bland fruit juices such as apple, 
pineapple, prune and pear. 


LEMON FRENCH DRESSING 
¥2 cup fresh Sunkist lemon juice 


¥2 cup salad oil 2 thsp. sugar 
ltsp. salt 2 tsp. paprika 
2 tsp. celery salt 2 tsp, mustard — 


Mix together. Serve cold. Stir well 
before putting on salad. You'll like 
the appetizing tang that lemon 
gives French dressing. See how it 
brings out all the succulent garden 
flavor of vegetables and greens! 


Baked a lemon pie lately? There 
are ten (10!) prize-winning lemon 
pie recipes in the Sunkist Lemon 
Pie Recipe Folder. It’s free. Write: 
Sunkist, Section 7601, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles 54, California. 


COUNTING CALORIES? 
Here’s an easy way to drop 200 to 
300 calories from your daily diet! 


Whether you're dieting strenu- 
ously or just trying your best to 
hold that waistline, there’s no easier 
way to cut calories than this:— 


1. Instead of mayonnaise or oil 
dressing, make your salads tasty and 
tantalizing with a generous sprin- 
kling of fresh Sunkist lemon juice! 


2. Instead of topping hot vegetables 
with a pat of butter, squeeze over 
them a generous wedge of Sunkist 
Lemon—and discover how magi- 
cally fresh lemon enhances vege- 
table flavors! Try it! 


A lemon wedge contains, of 
course, almost no calories, yet adds 
valuable vitamins and minerals. 





Don’t forget fresh lemons the next 
time you shop. Remember, only 
fresh lemons give you the true 
lemon flavor! There’s just no sub- 
stitute for that wonderful “lemony” 
aroma and tang of the fresh fruit! 


Etouuh Sunkist Be PON 


California- Arizona 
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KILL BRUSH \}O))\79 








Easy Basal Application of 


7774 BRUSH KILLER 


Clears Land in Off-Season 


You don’t have to wait for the busy season to kill unsightly brush 
and woody growths. You can kill it easier and cheaper now with 
new, basal bark treatment. And there’s no danger to susceptible crops. 

Here’s how it works: Fill your knapsack sprayer with Pittsburgh 
Brush Killer 22 or Lo-Vol 4 according to directions on container. 
Start spraying brush at the ground level and continue upward to 
about 15” high. Spray to run-off point. Pittsburgh Brush Killers 
do the rest. Buy Pittsburgh Brush Killers at your dealer’s today 
and do the job while you still have time to spare. You'll get rid of 
brush that clutters up your land and eliminate crop-eating insects 
hibernating there. And remember: Pittsburgh Brush Killers are 
field-tested in your own area for maximum, safe brush killing power. 
Order your supply today! 





Wd 4969 


Pittsburgh 


Field-Tested Brush Killers 


Agricultural Chemicals Div., Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District Office: Atlanta, Ga. 





















Power Seed Sower and 
Fertilizer Distributors 


ECONOMICAL and DEPENDABLE, pay for themselves with 
fast, easy broadcasting of grass seed (including brome) grain 
and fertilizer, P.1.0. or motor driven. 1 and 3 bushel sizes. 
With extension hoppers added, 2% and 5 bushels. Send for 
free literature and informative grass land booklet. 


THE CYCLONE SEEDER CO., INC. « Urbana 9, Indiana 








18 New Uses for 
Farm Products 


N this day of worry over farm 

surpluses, it is heartening to note 
the tremendous progress scientists 
have made for use of many farm 
products in various kinds of useful 
articles. At the VPI Institute of 
Rural affairs recently, Frank L. 
Teuton of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, reported scores of 
new uses of farm products, many 
of which appear to offer extensive 
use in manufactured articles. Among 
those he reported, 18 are: 


Frozen fruit spreads that are used 
like jellies. 

An edible coating for fruits and 
vegetables to keep them fresh for 
longer periods of time. 


Cotton fabrics that look like lin- 
en. (These have been chemically 
treated to give them an attrac- 
tive appearance.) 


A chemical added to the rinse 
water on washday makes garments 
easier to clean and harder to soil. 


A nitrogen fertilizer carrying 15 
per cent nitrogen is being made 
from chicken feathers. 


Paintbrushes in the near future 
will be made from chicken feathers. 


Cellophane covers for carrots 
(after cutting off the tops) will pre- 
serve most of the natural moisture 
and flavor and so greatly increase 
the use of carrots. 


A new use for peanut shells is in 
the making of a cork substitute. 


A new plant in the Southwest 
that looks something like a sweet 
potato has proved a little better 
than the imported materials used 
for tanning leather. 









Turpentine will be used to pre 
duce a fine jet plane lubricant thal 
can stand very cold temperature, 


From soybean meal a glue is now 
used in over half of the United 
States on shotgun shells to watep 
proof them. 


A phosphorus compound has beg 
combined with resin to produg 
fireproof fabrics. Such cloth will he 
especially useful for people who 
work around open flames and dap 
ger spots and to protect beds, ete, 
from cigarettes, lighted matches 
or candles. 


New Aerosol bombs repel various 
insects, such as mosquitoes, flies 
etc. Already it’s a $150 million, 
year business. 


A new grain bag treated with 
pyrethrum promises to proted 
grain, flour, meal, etc., from ip 
sects, weevils, and the like. 


To make cheddar cheese in one 
half the usual time by using a new 
starter is the object of a new proc 
ess. The cheese is said to be @ 
good, or better, and the saving in 
time is very important. 


A new cotton ironing board coy. 
er that is more heat-resistant is the 
result of a special chemical treat- 
ment of the fabric. 


For women’s wear attractive ma 
terial has been made from com 
and cotton or wool. 


New fast dyes and chemicals 
may be combined to treat fertilizer 
bags and enable the consumer to 
make attractive dresses, swim suits, 
play suits, and other wearing ap 
parel from this material. 


Farm Buildings Are Changing 


HANGES in agriculture include 

important improvements in the 
design and function of farm build- 
ings, notes Earl G. Welch, agricul- 
tural engineer at the University of 
Kentucky College of Agriculture 
and Home Economics. The six fol- 
lowing ate mentioned as notable 
examples of improvements: 


1. Modern dairy barns provide 
for loose housing of cows and walk- 
through milking parlors. Also, many 
dairy barns now are only one story, 
with hay stored on the ground. 
These features reduce costs and 
save labor. 


2. The trend is toward open-shed 
beef cattle barns. They also are one 
story, with hay stored on the ground 
floor. The open shed and the single 
story make for lower cost of con- 
struction and for more convenience 
in feeding. 

8. The development of the broil- 
er industry involves a wider chicken 


house with more floor capacity. The 
University of Kentucky recommends 
a house 40 x 108 feet, which will 
hold about 5,000 broilers. With 
such a house, it is easy to switch 
from broilers to the production of 
eggs, or from egg production to 
raising broilers. 


4. Burley tobacco barns built ia 
recent years provide for more and 
better ventilation. In some bam, 
openings make up a third of the 
side walls. Because bigger tobace 
is grown, new barns provide mor 
space between tiers. 


5. Many farmers are digging 
trench silos. Such a silo can be 
made permanent by concreting loot 
and walls. Self-feeding can be used 
with trench silos. 


6. With electricity available 
about everywhere, most farmhouses 
being built now are equipped for 
running water, central heating, and 
electricity for lights and cooking 
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MAKING FRIENDS IN THE CITY 


sae 
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Baby chicks hatch every day in full view of thousands of visitors, in the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try in Chicago. It’s one of many interesting features of Swift’s dramatic exhibit Foop FOR LIFE. 


FOOD FOR LIFE...Takes City People to the Farm 


Here’s the new way of taking folks ‘‘out to the farm” .. . to show them right eating and good nutrition. After all, when people know more 


the important part that farmers and ranchers play in their lives. 

Actually, it doesn’t take city folks to a real farm. Instead, they see 
Swift’s exhibit—roop ror LIFE. We’ve called it roop FoR LIFE because 
it tells about the business you and we are in. 

The story begins with the soil—it ends with healthy, happy, and 
well-fed people. All sorts of moving and “talking”’ displays drive home 
mighty important facts about the complicated job of producing food 
which many folks “take for granted.” 

For both the farm and city consumer, FOOD FOR LIFE stresses 


about right eating they will be better buyers of the foods that contrib- 
ute to health, strength and longer life. And, this will create a bigger de- 
mand for your products. 

We think this is a good way to make friends in the city—for farmers 
and ranchers and meat packers. We would like you to see it, too. When- 
ever you are in Chicago, stop in at the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try—visit roop For LIFE. We believe you'll like it. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


food for life 





Each day more than 5,000 visitors from all over the country The story begins here—with the soil, and how farmers must Animals always fascinate city people. Many are genuinely 
see this dramatic story of farming, food, and right eating. care for it to produce the food for the people of America. amazed at the scientific know-how that farmers must have. 


NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS 
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MIKE MASTER SAYS: 


GIVE YOUR CHICKS 
A BETTER CHANCE 
TO MAKE yOu 


A FLOCK OF 
PROFITS / 


‘MASTER 





IF YOU FEED A MASH, I WOULD 
RECOMMEND OUR HIGH 
EFFICIENCY CHICK STARTER. \ 
IT'S MACE WITH MASTER 
MIX CHICK CONCENTRATE 
OVER A FARM TESTED 
MASTER MIX FORMULA. 


START AND FASTER GROWTH 
BY FEEDING 


MASTER MIX/ 














HERE’S a new source of cash in- 

come on the Edward L. Hamby 
beef cattle farm of Tallapoosa Coun- 
ty, Ala.—and Mrs. Hamby handles 
the new operation all by herself. 


Mrs. Hamby wanted to make 
some money for herself. So last fall 
she talked her husband into letting 
her put in a house of broilers. She 
spent much time in the study of 
poultry operations in several ad- 
joining counties. 


One of these happened to be a 
radiant floor brooding system which 
had been in operation for a couple 
of years on the farm of the Southern 
Industrial Institute at nearby Camp 
Hill. The radiant floor brooder was 
automatic with a thermostat con- 
trolling the temperature within 2 
per cent of the setting. Too, she 
was told that the brooder would 
store heat and that it would take 
about six to eight hours to lose as 
much as 5 degrees in temperature, 
should the electric service be in- 
terrupted. Because there was no 
flame, there was no possibility of 
fire. Underfloor heating made a 
drier brooder house, lessening 
chance for disease. 


This was the only system of its 
kind at that time in the section 
around Tallapoosa County. But 
Mrs. Hamby found several in op- 
eration just across the Georgia line. 
Last fall Mrs. Hamby went into 
business with a 5,000-capacity 
broiler house, equipped with five 
1,000-chick electrically heated ra- 
diant floor brooders, 

The broiler house, 150 x 30 feet, 
was well built. It was ventilated by 
two 6-inch openings down the ridge 
of the house, and by windows ex- 
tending from the eaves level down 
about 3 feet on the sides. A heavy 





oF spate se ee gens Ste SES ea 
John Bryan, Alabama Power Company, regulates 
thermostat on one of Mrs. Hamby’s brooders. 


Electrically Heated Concrete Slab Makes 


Good Brooder for Chicks 


By WALTER BAKER 





cotton material was used to cover 
windows during cold weather. Mrs, 
Hamby got five automatic watering 
troughs for each 1,000 chicks. 


Each 1,000-capacity brooder was 
an 8 x 10 foot slab made with a 
mixture of concrete and zonolite, 
Each slab was heated by two 800- 
watt electrically heated cables em- 
bedded in the slab about 1% inches 
from the top. Brooders were on 
separate circuits with wire heavy 
enough to easily carry the load. 


Slabs were built by placing 2-x 
8-inch forms level on top of dirt 
floor. Four inches of gravel was first 
well tamped in the forms. Gravel 
was covered with 15 pound felt 
paper. On top of this was poured 
the slab, made of cement and zono- 
lite using a 1 to 2 mixture. After 
slab dried, cable was evenly spread 
over surface on 38-inch spacings. 
About 1% inches of concrete, made 
with coarse sand, was poured over 
cable and allowed to dry. 


Hovers were made from 5/16 
inch plywood, braced with 2 x 4 
and mounted on 12-inch legs. Un- 
der side of plywood was painted 
with aluminum to save heat, and 4 
7%-watt lamp was placed in the 
center. A guard of 4-inch hardware 
cloth was made to fit around each 
thermostat (one thermostat for each 
brooder) so chicks could not get toit. 


Cost of brooders was ‘betweet 
$85 and $90 per slab. 

Mrs. Hamby is starting on het 
fifth batch of chicks since Dec. |, 
1953. Losses have been under § 
per cent and no outbreak of dit 
ease. Records show total cost @ 
brooding, including lights and op 


eration of a water pump, 


amounted to a little over % cemt 


per chick. 




































































how... ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solutions Provide 


TWO EASY. NEW WAYS TO 
OOST CROP YIELDS AND PROFITS! 









ARCADIAN FERAN* and URAN* Non-pres- 











to cover 
er. Mrs, 


sure Nitrogen Solutions can be sprayed on 
pasture, small grains, stubble, sod or plowed 
ground as fast as 100 to 200 acres per day. 


SPRAY OR DRIBBLE Non-pressure ARCADIAN 











ARCADIAN NITRANA® Low-pressure Ni- 
trogen Solutions can be injected into the 
soil as fast as 40 to 80 acres a day, any time 
before planting crops or as side-dressing. 





INJECT Low-pressure ARCADIAN NITRANA 








































watering @ Nitrogen Solutions on the ground Nitrogen Solutions into the soil 
oder we In FERAN and URAN you get quick-acting, long-lasting nitrogen NITRANA Low-pressure Nitrogen Solutions are extremely low in 
| le . at low cost per pound — at low cost for application. No bags to lift, | cost per pound of nitrogen. They contain 37 to 41% nitrogen in 
. an no high-pressure tanks to fuss m ammonia and nitrate forms. 
sles ok with. Pumps and gravity do all fe When you inject NITRANA 2 
% incl the work of lifting. Use FERAN to 4 inches deep into the soil, 
were or URAN in ground or airplane you put nitrogen growing power 
e heavy sprayers, or in tanks with right down where crop roots and 
he load, dribble tubes. FERAN 21% beneficial soil organisms can 
Nitrogen Solution contains feed on it fast. You can use your 
sing 2-x quick-acting nitrate and long- own, simple, low-cost, low-pres- 
- of dirt lasting ammonia nitrogen. sure tank and attachments or 
was first URAN 32% Nitrogen Solution get custom equipment from 
Cum contains nitrate, urea and am- your ARCADIAN supplier. Ma- 
and . monia nitrogen, an ideal com- ™ : chinery does all the heavy work. 
14 ool bination to feed crops well. For Tank and dribble tubes pro- You can inject NITRANA in Low-pressure tank and injec- 
» Abe speed and economy in feeding — an Le mpeg eset pasture or small grains, in sod, tor teeth for for NITRAN A can 
y spread your crops nitrogen, get with Vv FERAN RAN ‘or URAN stubble or plowed land. Or apply pulled for fast, Tow-cost 
pacing FERAN or URAN. Nitrogen Solutions. itas you plow, orinside-dressing | — application. 
e, made | while you cultivate row crops. 
red over 
* 4 
- 
n 5/ Arc adian Take advantage of the fastest-growing new 
12x 48 
oa a 2 = eee 2 
a work- saving idea in nitrogen fertilization 
t, and a PRODUCTS FOR 
| in the Save time, money and backaches with ARCADIAN sie. ? | 
ardware PROFITABLE FARMING Nitrogen Solutions. Pour on the nitrogen your crops Sop your ARCADIAN Fertilizer Sup plier today - 
nd each Nitrogen Solutions need for top yields and profits—and do the job the Ask about the ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solution best 
for each Pressure and Non-pressure types modern, easy ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solution way. adapted to your crops, your soil and your equipment. 
get toit. ] American Nitrate of Seda Start now—there’s an ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solu- Check on the simplest, most economical way to get 
between q Improved Granular tion for use any season you want to supply your crops ARCADIAN Solutions to the soil in your fields—and 
A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer with nitrogen growing power. you'll get a better nitrogen buy! 
on her Pelleted 
6 y ie Urea 45 Fertilizer 
under 7 45% Nitrogen Pellets | 
| eran NITROGEN DIVISION jie: conics & oe copocien AUIIGT 
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UNDER OFFICIAL TEST ww 
THAN PUREBRED AVERAGE 





OFFERED WITH COLONIAL'S 
Money-Back 


GUARANTEE 
of HIGHER EGG PROFITS 







A new step forward in the science of Podey 
breeding. Colonial’s NEW NO. 142 TRU 
LINES lay BIG, SNOW-WHITE EGGS and 
have the bred-in stamina and vigor to “‘take it” 
under intensive floor or cage layer management. 
Ideal for farm layers or commercial e oFe. 
duction. NO. 142 TRUE-LINE “WHITES” 
average about 5 aoe have high efficiency 
leed conversion—lay more eggs with less feed 








means top market — hey 
are real egg machines . yers of top-gradin 
market eggs. Field tests Pe egg farms show — 
income that we GUARANTEE THEM to 

you more profit or money back, as stated be 4 









“Compared with —__ 
enn —o Fg to 25¢ hick chea 

markings an chick cheaper. 
Tres-Liess lay about 2 to Senbs earlier and 
when they were in different pens, were about 











W. Yow, Texas 


CUVGECIGALIL OT 
SAVE UP TO 30% 







chicks. You must make more profit per Colo- 
nial’s guarantee or you will receive a cash 
adjustment. 


Ne" £66 FARMING DEVELOPMENT 
True LINES’ 


Lay 46 More Eggs Per Hen ». s.Paveet Office 


Lay LARGE 
1. Snow-White 
. EGGS. 
















In Other Official Tests 


After Being Shipped Nearly 2,000 Miles 


(COLONIAL CHICKS 


Sine oa ace anime Pay $3.03 to*5.79 per Hen 


OVER FEED COST 


To compare Colonial Best Egg purebreed chicks with 
5%, Random Sainple laying tests: Profite of $3.69 to $6.78 
“Cost up to 25¢ Less—Lay 2 More” ndom Sample laying tests. Profits o' 

's (hybrids), your True- A —. up to $6.08 per hen in the Standard 


show results of Colonial’s 29-year pedi- 


bved better; very similar in gree menoding ponunees. Such profits tell why Colonial 
— t 


ese chicks to pay you better or money 


75% eduction compared to 50 % for the others.” LEGHORNS, ROCKS, REDS AND OTHER PURE 


AND CROSSBREEDS 


Direct Bloodlines of Pedigreed Hens 
Laying Up To 359 Eggs 


" Many from lines that produced World Champions. 
Gemegee wre othe from o (ial _ pA agents Colonial Austra- Whites. set world record for. this 
profits from an equal —_ of ony other Som. Exieeee Silver Streak layers for Brown Eggs 


and Protected with Colonial’s 


Money-Back Guarantee —WRITE TODAY 




















| COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS |Egyctaes 
Rush me FREE catalog and cut-price Offer. | AS HATCHED 
Write Box 1741 aes | nee 
CULLMAN, | 
é. | CATALOG ALABAMA Address | a 14” 
; J be 














ARE 


Reproducing from 40 


WANTED 


in Pooks with 7 pound 


these 
or over-age chicks. Available ev: ear around fom = 
poultry breeders. CA TALOG 





DARBY LEGHORNS 


GREAT LAYERS 


More and more people want Dirkse Pure Darby Strain White Leghorns. Com- 
pare with your favorite strain. Unequalled three consecutive 10 year records in 
White Leghorns all sass at da ing tests since 1941. Wonderful cage layers. 


ure Darby stock. You can expect better liv- 


ability, more eggs. Before you buy a chick get the facts ‘‘straight from the 

a Egg producers who know buy the Pure Darby Strain because the 

best * Pewee uy lor ay By ke its. An you troubled with leukosis, bloodspots, broodiness, tints, blow- 
with 24 page Catalog. 


DIRKSE *PEGHORNCE FARM, Box 169V, Zeeland, Michigan 


BARGAIN HUNTERS of 
SURPLUS COCKEREL CHICKS 
cockerels. F broilers. 


Pp 
at one-half usual price. Positively 
FREE, Postcard will do. 


ad 
GEORGE BERRY (or) ERNEST BERRY for? BERRY’S CHICKS 
407 AjaxRd., Quincy, Ills. 407 Sunflower Rd., Newton, Kan. Box 407, Dawsonville, Ga. 








Highest EGG production RUSK 
*300’’ TOP-LINE CHICKS. Fa- 

mous strains— Wh. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, 
Top-Line White Cross, New¢ 90 
Hamps, Austra- Whites, Hamp- Pen 100 
Legs. FREE catalog. As low as iT) 
RUSK POULTRY FARM, Route 611. Windsor, Mo. 





Healthy chicks. U.S. Approved-Pullorum 
Clean. U. S. Certified White Leghorn chicks, 
221-312 egg ROP sired. Leading breeds: 
Hampshires, Reds, Rocks. Place order now. 
Save early order discount. Free catalog. 


HELM’S CHICKS, fr Paducah, Ky” 


RUSK °RAtCweny & HELMS foq-Line CHICKS 








STROMBERG LAAGE 7 YPE 
DANISH BROWN LEGHORNS 


L pores NATURE 
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Lilac Hill Diary 


By FRANCES N. BAXTER 


“One of our New Year's 
resolutions will be to build more 
gates on Lilac Hill Farm!” 

says Mrs. Baxter. 





SATURDAY, NOV. 13. Eight years 
ago we became engaged. Not 
once while waiting for Bob’s 
plane to come in, for him to re- 
turn from overseas, or during all 
the trials and tribulations of our 
first two years of farming have 
I ever been sorry I said “yes.” I 
think I’m so lucky. 






SUNDAY, NOV. 14. Bob bought 
some metal barrels in Albany 
yesterday from which he plans to 
build a small creosoting outfit for 
our fence posts, some hog feed- 
ers, and storage for chicken feed. 

Bob’s farm training instructor, Roy Thompson, taught him a little 
welding. Someday he hopes to have a small farm welding outfit. 


“Bob believes strongly in a 
generous fertilizing program.” 


TUESDAY, NOV. 16. Today Bob and I went shopping for doors! The 
church membership decided that we need doors for our church more 
than anything else. We will have to order two specially made because 
they are an unusual size. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 18. Bob came into the house jubilant tonight. He 
had just “walked over” his blue lupine planted Nov. 10 after we got 
rain and reports it is coming up “thick as the hair on a dog’s back.” Bob 
has found it hard to have luck with lupine—due mostly, he thinks, to 
the weather. It won't tolerate cold weather. Bob is sold on its soil 
building properties. 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 1. We have a new tractor! We have found a good 
colored family to sharecrop with us next year and we had only one 
tractor. After much thought, we decided to invest in a new one rather 
than a used one that might break down. 

Bob let me drive it. Of course he was on the rear end to see that] 
didn’t wreck it! 


SATURDAY, DEC. 4. Bob has finished his post-treating outfit. He took 
three barrels, welded them end to end. The middle one had both ends 
out. He cut about % out of the top. He will peel pine poles and dip 
them in half and half fuel oil and creosote for about 48 hours. These 
posts, according to the latest Georgia Extension Service bulletins, should 
last 15 to 20 years. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 10. Bob’s mom and dad whom he had seen only twice 
in nine years arrived today. They live in California. Bob is having 4 
marvelous time showing Dad the farm. They’ve never been to Georgia 
before, and we are trying to convince them to come back and settle 
near us. 








Man of Year Awards, 1937-1953 


INCE 1937, state “Man of the Year” awards in service to agri- 
culture have gone to: 


Georgia—John R. Fain, Paul W. Chapman, H. P. Stuckey, M- D. 
Mobley, Walter S. Brown, J. F. Jackson, Milton P. Jarnagin, H. L. 
Wingate, E. S. Morgan (special GAF award), Steve Pace, Cason 
Callaway, Channing Cope, D. W. Brooks, W. A. Sutton, W. Tap 
Bennett, George King. 


Alabama—M. J. Funchess, John H. Bankhead, P. O. Davis, L. N. 
Duncan, R. Y. Bailey, K. G. Baker, R. E. Cammack, Tom Spies, 
M. H.: Pearson, Fred Stewart, J. C. Cannon, T. J. Cottingham, 
Julian Brown, J. C. Lowery, Olin Medlock. 


Florida—Nathan Mayo, Wilmon Newell, A. P. Spencer, H. G. Clay- 
ton, H. O. Partin, J. D. Warner, L. H. Kramer, Arthur Forrest 
Camp, P. E. Williams, Walter Anderson, Edwjn Hall Finlayson, 
Paul B. Dickman, Loring Raoul, Harry Wood, V. C. Johnson, James - 
J. Love. 
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Honegger Leghorns have won egg laying 
contests coast to coast! For example, their 
income above feed costs in the 1953 Calif. 
Net Earnings Test was first—$7.90 per chick! 
Honegger Leghorns in farm flocks have made 
raisers far more money than “average” 
chickens. According to Farm Management 
Records, 22,795 Honegger Leghorns in Liv- 
ingston Co. (IIl.) over a five year period 
showed an average annual net income above 
feed costs of $4.46 per hen! Honegger Asso- 
ciate Hatcheries in your area can show you 
how many of your neighbors have made 
MORE PROFIT with Honegger Leghorns. See 
or write today. FREE CATALOG ON RE- 
QUEST. 


Dekle Hatchery & Supply 
Cuthbert, Georgia 


Jones Hatchery 
Clanton, Alabama 


Farmers Marketing & Exchange Assn. 
Cullman, Alabama 


Florida Hen Ranch 
Route 3, Box 429-A 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


John Cressler Farm & Hatchery 
Seffner, Florida 


Pine Air Poultry Acres 
Route 6, Box 96-B 
Jacksonville, Florida 


eek, BB CECE —3. om 


BREEDER HATCHERY DIVISION 
FORREST, ILLINOIS 








Babcock Jeghorns 


“STRAIN 





FILL UP NOW WITH 
HARROLD’S _ 
Babcock-Strain Leghorns— 
the top egg-laying line. 


Holds World's official | 
ying test record. 





Be ready for higher profits (better egg- 
and growing demand 
for nearby white eggs in Southern markets. 
Have early pullets in heavy lay when prices | 


feed ratio) in 1955 


stort up next season. Top egg quality. 


Large egg-size, shell quality, interior 
quality, plus resistance to disease, will mean 
good income for you, even in periods of low 


prices, 


In our catalog we show pictures and tell 
ebout our 15 years in breeder-hatchery 
» with sanitary hatchery, best equip- 
ment and chicken “know-how.” Truck de- 
livery, based on distance and size of order. 


Ask for circular and price list and tell us 
you prefer. We'll do our best to 


give you what you want, or nearest date. 


EARLY and avoid disappointment. 


BOOK 
You'll like our Service set-up. 


HARROLD’S CHICKS 
Box 190 


ee 


Winterville, Ga. 








Crosses; Austra-Whites, etc. 
Standard Hatcheries, Ses. 





715-A, 


ARE BREEDS 


Cornish, Light Brahmas, Silver Laced - 
dottes, Sussex and other rare | —— e 4 
Breeders who have spent a lifetime on these 
breeds only. Crosses too: Illini Whites, Cornish 
‘ 

ee 


ree. 
Decatur, I lis. 





When answering advertisements be sure to say “ 
y: 
Se your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 











Broilers Are Big Business 
(Continued from page 18) 


hauling in the broiler industry bring 
a sizable amount of business to gas 
and trucking concerns. For ex- 
ample: in 1958, 3,873,584 tons of 
feed were hauled to farms from 
feed dealers—traveling a distance 
each year that we have calculated 
at 19,367,000 miles, using (at 12 
miles per gallon) 1,613,917 gallons 
of gas. The average feed dealer 
uses about three trucks. Many tank 
cars of gas went into transporting 
broilers to and from processors. Six 
thousand thirty-five boxcars or 
equivalent truckloads were required 
to transport the eggs needed by 
hatcheries in 1953. 

Countless industries have been 
affected by the broiler industry oth- 
er than those immediately con- 
cerned with growing, feeding, and 
processing the broilers. Fuel, lights, 
and water are estimated to cost 
about 2 cents per broiler. In 1953, 
broilers brought $13,035,980 to the 
utility companies. 

Medical houses have benefited 
from increased sales because of the 
broiler industry to the extent of 
about 1% cents per bird. In 1953 
$9,776,985 was paid them for vita- 
mins, vaccines, and other products. 


Broilers Create New Jobs 

How much employment in the 
South is indirectly caused by the 
broiler industry it is impossible to 
say. It is possible to get some idea 
of the large number of jobs created 
directly by broilers by looking at 
these figures. In 1953, an estimated 
81,475 persons had jobs off the 
farm as a result of the broiler in- 
dustry. In 1953, feed manufactur- 
ers employed about 33,550 men to 
produce feeds for broilers and used 
67,100,000 man hours per vear. 
Processors employ 25,000 or more. 


Broilers Are Soil Improvers 
Two valuable by-products of the 
broiler industry are the fertilizer, 
which goes to the farmer, and tank- 
age, which the processor gets. We 
get about 5 tons of manure for each 
1,000 broilers. If we value this at 
$10 per ton, last year’s estimated 
8,258,995 tons would have been 
worth $32,589,950. There is no 
way to estimate what this fertilizer 
has actually meant in increased 
yields. We do know broiler fertiliz- 
er has greatly increased crop vields 
in those areas of the South where 

broilers have become important. 


« Products that go into tankage 
amount to about 25 per cent of a 
processor’s total volume. In 1953, 
228,130 tons of tankage worth $40 
a ton wholesale would have been 
produced if all the offal were so 
used . . . a potential value of $9,- 
125,200. This is potential value. 


Only lately have processors be- 
gun to get full benefit from the offal 
and other waste by processing it 
and selling it. Broiler tankage 
makes good hog feed. It is one of 
the best sources of protein in broil- 


| er feeds. Recently processors have 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Sugar Hill F 


How fertilizer pays off was proved 
dramatically in a recent report from 
Sugar Hill Farm, Yatesville, Georgia. 
Last season Manager H. L. Smith got 
yields which beat the State average 
from nearly two times on cotton to 
more than three times on corn. Here 
are the actual figures: 





State Smith 
Crop Average Average 
Cotton 262 Ibs. 500 Ibs. 
Wheat 18.5 bu. 34-45 bu. 
Oats 33 bu. 75-90 bu. 
Corn 20 bu. 65 bu. 


The secret of these big yields has 
been Mr. Smith’s use of fertilizer: 
500 to 600 pounds of 6-8-6 per acre, 
with 150 to 200 pounds of Spencer 
“Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate. 


“Spencer ‘Mr. N’ is always in 
good mechanical condition and easy 
to distribute,” reports Mr. Smith. 
That’s because “Mr. N” comes in 





| i 
| Only Spencer “Mr. N” 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 85 





arm depends heavily on Spencer “Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate to 
produce yields that are among Lamar County’s highest on 4 major crops. 


State Averages Look Puny 
Beside Georgia Farmer’s Yields 


Gets 2 to 3 times state average with 
“Mr. N“ Ammonium Nitrate on 4 major crops. 


is guaran- 
teed to flow easily, even after a full 
year of storage under proper condi- 









































polyethylene-lined bags for 100% 
dryness even after a year’s storage. 


What you get for your money is 
another important reason for choos- 
ing “Mr. N,” because no other lead- 
ing brand gives you more nitrogen 
per dollar than Spencer “Mr. N.” 
That means “Mr. N” may sell out 
while other brands are still available. 
So why risk having to take a “second- 
choice” brand—or being left out en- 
tirely. See your dealer now for Spen- 
cer “Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate. 





To Get 100 Ibs. of Nitrogen 
You Have To Buy: 


298 ibs. Ammonium Nitrate 


500 Ibs. Ammonium Sulfate 
























tions. Spencer Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; S. E. District Sales 
Office, Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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RESEARCH 


fok=s'A>) le) o}-meaalela =m -siiceri sal 
CAGE LAYING RATION 


RED HAT researchers are constantly at work in the laboratory 
and on the modern Research Farms at Decatur, Alabama, to give 
you the best feeds available—to make sure that when you feed 
RED HAT Feeds you’re getting maximum results at the lowest 
possible cost. 


New Development 

Take RED HAT’s new Cage Laying Ration for example. Early in 
1952 work was begun to formulate a ration suited specifically to 
the cage system of egg production. Today, after continuous test and 
experiment, RED HAT Cage Ration is producing a dozen eggs on 
4.11 pounds of feed. This is equivalent to 244% dozen eggs for each 
100 pounds of feed, and that’s not the record of only one extra 
good month but an average for a 12-month period. During this 
same period the average egg production was 69.1 percent. 
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Scientific Methods 
To successfully develop a new 


feed, numerous formulas are used 
on the RED HAT Research 
Farms. While the experiments are 
being conducted, RED HAT 
scientists keep accurate records of 
production, weight of birds, 
weight of eggs, mortality, general 
health, and especially the ability 
of the birds to lay for long periods 
of time at a high rate of pro- 
duction. 

New developments such as 
RED HAT Cage Ration, plus a 
complete line of other profit-pro- 
ducing RED HAT Feeds, are the 
reasons that more and more 
growers are feeding RED HAT 
exclusively. Our trained field rep- 
resentatives are always ready to 
help you with a feeding program 
designed to give you better re- 
sults, more profits. 


ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS, Decatur, Alabama 









A Cleburne County Farmer Tells Why 


He Diversifies Farming 


By WALTER L. BAKER 


ALTER Gibbs will tell you in 
a hurry there’s something to 
this business of diversification. 


Five years ago he sold 30 bales 
of cotton from his 170-acre farm in 
Cleburne County, Ala., grossing 
about $6,000. The following year, 
when a Grade B route came into 
his section, Mr. Gibbs began sell- 
ing milk. At that time he had 11 
cows and not too much pasture. 


In 1949, he put in a 3,000-capac- 
ity broiler house. It made money, 
and he decided that the broiler busi- 
ness would fit in well with his grow- 
ing milk program. In 1950 and 
1951 he added two 10,000-capacity 
broiler units. 

The broiler phase of Mr. Gibbs’ 
operation is complete with electric 
waterers, thermostatically-con- 
trolled infrared brooders, and an 
automatic poultry feeder. His son 
Tillman looks after one 10,000-ca- 
pacity house, but Mr. Gibbs cares 
for the remaining 13,000 chickens 
and does the entire job with his 


automatic equipment in about tw 
hours a day. Under ordinary conéi- 
tions, and without automatic equip 
ment, a man can care for about only 
1,000 chickens per hour. 

Mr. Gibbs has almost eliminated 
use of commercial fertilizers by ap. 
plying droppings to his pastureland. 
On a 15-acre test field last year, he 
produced a ton of fescue seed and 
18,000 pounds of hay, and grazed 
his entire herd nine months. 


Last year he grossed about $60, 
000 from his chickens and his herd 
of 30 dairy cows. 


He has trimmed his cotton acre 
age to one-fourth of what it wa 
four years ago and, with 100 acres 
in pasture, he produces at home al 
of the feed eaten by his dairy herd. 

Mr. Gibbs believes that diversif. 
cation does have merit, and now he 
is considering substituting soybeans 
for cotton. He thinks he'll raise 
enough of the new crop to combine 
with corn for poultry, making it 
necessary to buy only concentrate. 


An Answer to 18-Cent Broilers 


By H. A. MAXEY 
County Agent, Cherokee County, Ga. 


AM not so much interested now 

in what the broiler industry has 
meant to our farmers in the past, 
but what we can do in the future 
for a respectable living. 

With 18-cent broilers and the 
prospect of 15 cents at the farm, 
some producers somewhere will be 
forced to turn to some other source 
of cash. EH not that, then the con- 
suming public must start eating 
more chicken. 

The broiler industry started in 
Cherokee County, Ga., somewhere 
around 1930 to 1935. It is very 
hard to say just when it reached the 
commercial stage. It is now the 


largest broiler-producing county in 
the state, with an estimated produe- 
tion of 20 million birds per year o 
about 1,200 farms. According t 
the last census report, 92 per cent 
of our gross farm income was from 
poultry. If the price of broiles 
should continue below production 
cost, or below a reasonable profit 0 
grower, it will completely wretk 
our agricultural economy, which 
will take us years to overcome. 

I would like to see the entifé 
poultry industry and the press joi 
hands in great campaigns to 
the consuming public, so this pre 
ent situation can be cleared up 
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‘ELECTRIC BROODER 
F 4 F E NFRA-RED 
ofextracost IEB’S 


BRED-TO-LAY CHICKS 


aco" tate Amazing new INFRA- 
ss | ee | RED Electric Broder 
Ss > % discovery. New kind of 
: ue : -™% heat keeps litter dry, 
\ «€ protects against dis- 
2 ease. Absorbing health- 
; ful infra-red rays 
hardens chicks, in- 
; creases resistance 
A Sor. : pay on and 
our only cost-postage rink more. Speeds up 
eee brooder. ¥% - “* growth and maturity. 
New high livability. Thermostatically controlled—never 
too hot or cold, 


WORLD’S FINEST LAYING STRAINS 


is sensational offer made to introduce Sieb’s famous 
Bee Master Chicks to you. Trapnested and pedigreed 
bloodlines. Egg breeding up to 300 eggs per hen and more. 
World’s finest bred-to-lay strains. Winners of egg laying 
contests and Chicken-of-Tomorrow Broiler Contests. 
Your favorite breed or crossbred. 


FIRST CHOICE OF MORE THAN 
650,000 FARMERS 


Higher livability, earlier maturity at lower feed cost has 
made Sieb’s Chicks a nationwide favorite. No matter 
where you are located, Sieb gives you full protection on 
livability. Write for the big Sieb Catalog—it’s FREE. 
Get Sieb’s sensational Free Brooder offer and low chick 
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prices. 
Mail Coupon or Postal Today 
for This Amazing Offer 


FREE BROODER OFFER COUPON 


4 
| 
| 
SIEB'S HATCHERY wwciun'u. | 
Rush full information on FREE BROODER OFFER, | 
Free Catalog and low prices. No obligation to me. | 
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Free Coupons Introduce 
New "Pot-0-Gold” Layer 
in All Localities 


cken that 

lays as high as 25 

dozen cogs for each 

100 pounds of feed it 

eats is creating a sen- 

sation, In one large 

egg laying test 

mule 

itge of O72 other 

average 0 other 

hens, Laid 21 eggs 
average more per hen GEORGE BERRY ERNEST BERRY 

officially for year, eggs average weight over 25 ounces 

dosen make Berigolds unusually profitable. Profits 

a 4,735 demonstration hens from Maine to Cali- 

fornia netted over $3.64 each, laid average 215 eggs 

te hen, 

Soimpressive are the profits with Berigolds that the 
originators, Berry Brothers, have decided to let poult 
raisers all over the United States compare Berigol 
with other chickens at Berry's expense. A trial ship- 
ment will be made to one qo! in each communit 
for demonstration purposes. Only cost is small heade 
ling and shipping charge. Any interested reader of 
this magazine is ur; to write at once for Free 

Gift Certificate to nearest address: George 
Berry, 427 Ajax Road, Quincy, Illinois; or, Ernest 
Berry, 427 Sunflower Road, Newton, Kansas; or, 
Berry's Chicks, Box 427, Dawsonville, Georgia, 


THE BLOOMFIELD SILO 


Long a favorite 


























AT in the South. 

fq aay Made of waxed 
a apt concrete staves. 
RM LA 

7 aH The result of 42 
= hae years experience in 
“HiHi| silo manufacture 
an TA] and construction. 
Bin TH 

fe itn Now shipped from 
—Hit-FAy O«€our new plant on U.S. 
is Hy 64 between Mont- 
ay TH] eagle and Sewanee, 
= + where finest quality 








; eer] materials are found 
for the manufacture of 
superior silo staves. 


CONCRETE SILO COMPANY 
Write ws at Monteagle, Tenn., P. 0. Box 13 


ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 





























Broilers Are Big Business! 
(Continued from page 85) 


started adding feathers to the tank- 
age and cooking it down, as feathers 
are becoming recognized as an im- 
portant source of nutrients. 


During a period of low prices for 
any product you can always hear 
plenty of gloomy predictions. We 
have heard them before for even 
the relatively new broiler industry. 
(Remember the low prices in 1950?) 
Since then, we’ve gone on to more 
than double our broiler production 
in the South. We don’t expect any- 
thing like that, again, in the imme- 
diate future, but we do feel the 
broiler industry has a good future. 
There’s no need to give up and say 
the whole industry is washed out. 
There will continue to be opportu- 
nity for efficient producers. 


So far, we’ve been talking mostly 
in Southwide terms. Now, let’s take 
a closer look at broiler growing in 
the Georgia, Alabama, Florida area. 


Georgia, of course, led the coun- 
try in 1958 in numbers of broilers 
and is expected to.do so again in 
54 when all figures are in. We 


know, too, she was expected to- 


show considerable gains in commer- 
cial hatchings and again hold the 
No. 1 spot in that field. Between 
1945 and 1953, broiler production 
in Georgia climbed from less than 
30 million to more than 120 million. 
As an example of how important 
poultry has become in some coun- 
ties, take a look at Cherokee. Of 
the $8% million total farm income 
in 1949, more than $7% million of 
it was from poultry. In 1954, broil- 
ers brought in about 92 per cent 
of the county’s farm income, ac- 
cording to County Agent H. A. 
Maxey. Last year’s estimated 20 
million broilers, even at 18 cents a 
pound, meant nearly $11 million 
gross income from broilers. Hall 
and Gwinnett are two other coun- 
ties that get a major portion of their 
farm income from broilers. 


Alabama shows an increasing in- 
terest in broilers, though not on the 
same scale as Georgia. Alabama 
growers sold about 5 million broil- 
ers in 1945. In 1953 they sold 
nearly 28% million. 

Florida, during this same 1945 
to 1953 period, nearly doubled her 
broiler production. Growers sold al- 
most 10% million broilers in 1953. 





@ 
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“Martha, think you can handle an- 
other 100 hens in your spare time?” 
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|S Pe OTe aloig-t-t-jaat-ta 
establishes 


LS Ae Ow Cl ae Ee - c 
OPERATION 


Hens reach 75% production 


P= ao We a aleolal iat 


Ellidtt Farms, Inc. of RFD 2, Vina, Alaba- 
ar) ma reports remarkable success with RED 
xe HAT Feeds. Although the operation is just 
weyeay one year old, they report their hens are reach- 
V HT os ing 75% egg production at 6% months. 
ee Prete Congressman Carl Elliott converted an 
unused barn into a brooder house in Jan- 
uary, 1954 and put in 3,000 white leghorn pullet chicks. He built 
laying houses, installed cages and added chicks, using RED HAT 
Feeds exclusively. In July, his business had grown so much that 
he invited his brother, Ernie, to join him on a partnership basis. 
Ernie, a former County Agent, now manages the farms. 


Today, the Elliotts have 13,000 pullets and hens and will shortly 
increase this capacity to 14,000 when additional buildings are com- 
pleted. Both men credit RED HAT Feeds and good management 
as important reasons for their success. They have one group of 
6,000 young pullets that are 12 weeks old and they haven’t lost 
all the extras yet. 


Like hundreds of other poultrymen, Carl and Ernie Elliott 
know from experience the out- 
standing results of feeding 
RED HAT Starting, Growing 
and Cage Laying Ration. Their 
birds are grown out on the 
regular RED HAT Replace- 
ment Program. When they are 
placed in the cages they are 
immediately put on RED HAT 
Cage Ration. This is a com- 
plete ration which is highly 
fortified with the extra vita- 
mins and minerals necessary 
for continuous heavy egg pro- 
duction. See your RED HAT 
Dealer today. He has a RED 
HAT Feed to suit your need. 











| <= Oh 
ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS, Decatur, Alabama 
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ENTER NOW! 


ROUND 
GRAIN 


CORN YIELD CONTEST 





HYBRID 





EVERYONE Euicisie! Farmers! FuTURE 
FARMERS OF America! 4-H C.ussers! 


$1,000. 


$250.00 


$100.00 


EVERYTHING TO WIN! NOTHING TO LOSE: 


Go to your dealer . . . purchase 
Riemers Round Grain Hybrid Corn 
. . . and raise your regular crop. 
Collect on top yield! That’s all 
there is to it! 

Riemers Round Grain Hybrid is 
one of the highest yielding hybrids 
on the market .. . certified for 
quality, germination, purity and 
moisture control. Riemers Flat 
Grain Hybrid comes from same ear 
and produces same high yield as 
Riemers Round Grain Hybrid. 

You'll find that Riemers Round 
Grain Hybrid is highly resistant . . . 
gives consistent performance—year 
after year—in your section of the 
country! 

BUY RIEMERS Round Grain 
HYBRID CORN — Dixie 18, 22 
or 33! If your dealer doesn’t have 
it—insist that he get it for you! 


GET YOUR OFFICIAL ENTRY 
BLANK IN RIGHT AWAY! 








DEALERS! YOU WIN 
BIG PRIZES TOO! 


$500.00 


(Dealer Selling Riemers 
to Grand Prize Winner) 


$100.00 


(Dealer Selling Riemers 
to Second Prize Winner) 


$50.00 


(Dealer Selling Riemers 
to Third Prize Winner) 














Each contestant must purchase at 
least one bushel of Riemers Round 
Grain Hybrid Corn (Dixie 18, 22 or 
33) from a Dealer. (Riemers Flat 
= Hybrid comes from same ear, 

uces same high yield as Riemers 
eer Grain Hybrid.) 


2 Get official entry blank from Dealer, 
plus invoice; send both to Riemers 
Company. 

3 Contestants judged on per acre corn 
yield by county or agriculture agent. 


Final decision made by well-known 
official 


EASY CONTEST RULES 








Prize winning dealers those from 
whom winning contestants pur- 
chase Riemers Round Grain 
Hybrid. 


5 No age limit! Eyeryone eligible! 


6 Contest for 1955 growing season 
only. Results must be sent to 
Riemers Company, Foley, Ala- 
bama, postmarked not later than 
Nov. 1, 1955. Prizes awarded 
Dec. 1, 1955. 











Get latest seed news 
Riemers service 


SEND FOR FREE 


Riemers 





service that Bar haope you acleeed “af” 





SUBSCRIPTION 
SEED NEWSLETTER 


Sn form... 
& going on in your area. 








a monthly 








RIEMERS COMPANY 

Foley, Alabama 
Please send me Tete = wal 
monthly Riemers SEED Newslett 





I ia i as acces 3. sccsinve 
ADDRESS wooly a ail ony 
CITY. STATE smensings 









































KNOW you are glad like I am to 

be gettin’ this magazine around 
Christmastime. This is a time when 
a fellow would rather be settin’ 
around the fire poppin’ popcorn, 
parchin’ peanuts, and roastin’ sweet 
potatoes. One way that I like 
my sweet potatoes best is sliced 
like you was goin’ to fry them. Lay 
them in the fireplace right on top 
of hot coals. You’ve got to watch 
"em and turn over once or twice. 
The shovel you take up ashes with 
is a handy thing for that. 


Ain’t it fine they sent us this 
magazine when they did? I’m proud, 
too, there. are so many good ads in 
it for me to read. I hope you feel 
the same way about it. I ain't never 
found no place where I could learn 
more about new things to help us 
farmers than in this magazine. 


If you don’t believe me, look at 
the big eight-page ad about farm 
machinery. Them folks couldn't 
get a show window big enough to 
put all that machinery in at one 
time. And if they did I wonder how 
far me and you would have to go 
to see it. Through the big ad in 
this magazine the mail carrier has 
brought you this big show window 
and almost laid it in your lap. On 
top of that, the ad tells you what 
each piece of machinery is good for 
and what it can do for you when 
you get around to buyin’. 


The trouble with most of us is 
we just can’t work enough land with 
the tools we've got.’ You'll find a 
lot of other good machinery ads in 
this magazine, too. If you'll read 
all of them, you can get a pretty 
good idea which ones you'll want 
to see next time you go to town. 


If I had to choose between ma- 
chinery and fertilizer, I don’t hardly 
know which I'd take. But I do 
know that’s a fine field of corn in 
the ad on the back page of this 
magazine. They tell me a boy in 
Mississippi made 218 bushels of 
corn on 1 acre of ground last year. 
I bet he didn’t make that without 
fertilizer. Last summer when I was 
out on one of my special trips with 
the editor of this magazine, I saw 
a field that made a average of 169 
bushels an acre in 1953 on 56 
acres. He was worryin’ because one 
100-acre field didn’t make but 117 
bushels an acre. He said he just 
didn’t put enough fertilizer on it. 
He said the extra fertilizer was 
makin’ him money. He had the 


| figures to prove it. 


Yes sir, you can sure learn a lot 

by readin’ the ads in this magazine. 
Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 





WRITE FOR 


“HOW TO PROFIT IN 
TODAY'S MARKET” i 


Get valuable informa- 
tion on current market 
demands and how to 
meet them—at a profit 
—in our big 1955 
Management Guide 


and Catalog. 
TA rams 


PenNSTVANA 2. 


u.s. certiFien R.O.P. siren cuicns 


from Pullorum-Typhoid Clean Breeders 


Largest producers of U.S. Certified Chicks in 
Penna. 26 years ites and bloodtesting by 
Penna. Dep't. of Raricusere. Nation's top 
bloodlines fn our LEGHORN and egg strains; 
records up to 348 eggs. Profit making meat 
breeds. FREE catalog and wed PRIC 
Porseneee O.P. mat 
Rocks 45. 3603 R.t. Reds 78. eee: 
Row amps a 7%: Wh. 
Leghorns 50.6%; Sex-Linked 
44.7%. me nee cates 

























OWNS YLVAWANA 


FARMS HATCHER — 
PENNA, U. S. PULLORUM-TYPHOID-CLEAN 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMS HATCHERY 


Box P LEWISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








THIS YEAR, RAISE RIVERSIDE 
LAYING STRAIN CHICKS 
This year of all years, get River- 
side laying strain chicks. Im- 
proved with direct bloodlines of 
outstanding trapnest strains. 
Bobcock and Ghostley Leghorns. 
Parmenter Reds. Holtzapple 
White Rocks. Nedliar New Hamp- 
shires. Park’s Barred Rocks. 
Healthy U. S. tested to 0 Chicks 
We hatch all year. Send today 

for reasonable prices. 








Let the South’s outstanding Lm 
Breeding Farm supply your laying 
stock. Our Rhode Island Reds are 
leading the Florida National egg tests 
over all breeds. Bred for high pro- 
duction and large egg size and high 
livability. Write for reasonable chick 
prices and free literature. 


H. J. HARDIN 
Box 50, Culloden, Ga. 















America’s grea a 

eae and feather trapnested crea’ 
Emden & Toulouse breeds. Up to 25 
lbs. by Christmas. Grass and Weeds 
main diet. Easiest, fastest, cheapest —. 
to grow. Live longest, fewest diseases \-° 
all farm stock. No special buildings 
or fencing needed Ship anywhere. 
Catalog Free. 


GOLDEN EGG GOOSE FARM, Rt. IP. 





3 - 15¢ Packets, ONLY 10c. 45c Value 
Red, White & Blue. Gorgeous 5 in. Blooms. 
36 in in. i on omenly om. Send 10e for 


" pL) ill inclade Sig lade Big" seea. FREE 


Ru. SHUMWAY Secdswran, Dect 420, Rockford. lifinels 








SUPERIOR CHICKS ‘n3"'8? 


We refund be pene over ha first 2 weeks, 
on AAAAg 1 blood may meas 7% 
almost 100 E XTRA ones oer hen and double preg 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, ee as b 

Win = ~" ~i crosses and 


LETS. cut ieee, SPREE fe 
SUPERIOR. ‘HATCHERY, Box Bos fiz: > NS 








ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 


Per Word Per Inch 










Edition 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS.... uct ae $77.00 
Texas-Oklahoma..... 7c 18.0 
Carolinas-Virginia... 18c 19.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va. 14c 15.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La.......-. 15¢ 16.00 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida ventas 16c 17.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 

Editions as follows: — ‘a 

IVE EDITIONS, 1,250,341; Texas, a- 
woh 35,423: Carolinas-Virginia, 303,141; Ken- 
tucky - Tennessee - West Virginia, 198,433; Missis- 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 224,394; Georgia-Ala- 
bama-Florida, 238,950. 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
cedin, publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. ist, 

y.- W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fia. 15th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham 2, Ala., or Dallas 1, Texas. 











FARMS and LAND 


FLORIDA—Beautiful Retirement Homesites near Gulf 
Coast. Finest fishing, hunting. $250.00 and up at $10.00 
monthly. Write James Mathews, P.O. Box 1406, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 

IF YOU WANT to trade, buy or sell any kind real 
estate anywhere, write for free information about our 
plan today. The Real Estate Guide, Box 84, Evansville, 
Indiana, 

TO BUY, SELL OR TRADE FARMS, ranches, timber 
and cutover lands anywhere, see or write Thos. H. 
Vaughn, Realtor, 515 No. 21st St., Birmingham. 

HUNDREDS OF FARMS—Free Catalog. Cattle, to- 
bacco, grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 

$5.00 PER ACRE, Missouri land. Warranty deed. Free 
list. John Calvert, Plant City, Florida. 

Danger! Unused ice boxes and refrigerators can kill 
your children! Take off locks and hinges. Better still, 
get rid of the box entirely. 























VEGETABLE PLANTS 





FREE GARDEN BOOK of vegetable plants, with cul- 
tural directions. Learn how to grow early vegetables. 
Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Collard, 
Tomato, Potato, Eggplant, Pepper plants described. Spe- 
cial bargain offers. Write today. Piedmont Plant Com- 
pany, Box 867-EE, Albany, Ga. 


ONION PLANTS — Choice Select Yellow or White 
Sweet Spanish, Yellow or White Bermuda, 300, $1.60; 
500, $2.10; 1,000, $3.50; 2,000, $5.45; 3,000, 6.90; 
6,000 (crate), $10.50, prepaid. Austin Plant Company, 
Box 313, Austin, Texas. 

FROSTPROOF PLANTS-—Copenhagen, Dutch, Wake- 
field and Golden Acre Cabbage. White Wax and Yellow 
Bermuda Onion Plants. Postpaid, $3.00 per 1,000. 3,000 
up by express not prepaid, $1.50 per 1,000. L. P. Legg, 
Rebecca, Georgia. 

VEGETABLE PLANTS—Cabbage, Copenhagen, Mid- 
season, Golden Acre, Charleston Wakefield, $1.50, 1,000. 
White Bermuda Onion, $1.50, 1,000. Georgia Collard 
Plants, $1.50, 1,000. Now ready. Wholesale Plant Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 

CABBAGE PLANTS—Copenhagen Market, Charleston 
Wakefield, Round Dutch, $2.50 per thousand. White Ber- 
muda Onions, same price. Special prices to truckers. 
B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. Phone 3791. 

CERTIFIED CABBAGE and Onion Plants. All lead- 
ing varieties. Complete disease control. $1.50 per 1,000. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for pamphlet. John Thorn- 
hill Plant Co., Tifton, Georgia. 




















BERRY PLANTS 


TREE EVERBEARING BLACKBERRY, 3 plants, 
$2.75; dozen, $9.00. Produced six gallons per plant. 
Boothe Nursery, Weatherford, Texas. 








STRAWBERRIES 


GOOD QUALITY CERTIFIED Strawberry Plants— 
Blakemore, Kiondyke, Klonmore, Aroma, Dunlap, Mis- 
sionary, inson, $7.00 thousand; Tennessee Beauty, 
Premier, $9.00; Progressive Everbearing, $10.00; Gem, 
$14.00; Superfection, Streamliner, $16.00. Each variety 
$2.00 hundred. Write for special price on 100,000 or 
more, Orders filled promptly with fresh dug young plants. 
W. C. Mathews, McDonald, Tenn. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS grown from 
Virus free foundation stock. Blakemore, Klonmore, $9.00 
t nd. Tennessee Beauty, Tennessee Shipper, $11.00 

. Regular Stock Blakemore, $8.00 thousand. All 
varieties, $2.00 hundred except Superfection and Stream- 
liner Everbearings which are $3.00 hundred postpaid. A 
mem! ef the Tennessee Plant Growers Association. 
Bill Weathers, McDonald, Tenn. 


KLEBTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS Improved 

. Blakemore, Dunlap, Robinson, Missionary, 
; 500, $7.00; 1,000, $11.00; Everbearing Gem 
$3.00; Thornless Boysenberry or 
ewberry, 25, $1.75. Postpaid. Garland Sim- 
mons. Mountainburg, Arkansas. 


STATE INSPECTED Blakemore Strawberry Plants 
pay under irrigation. Strong. well rooted plants Prices 
—" Edwin B. Conner, or Hilton Johnson, Augusta, 














nereAWBERRY PLANTS — All leading varieties. 
j grade, certified stock. Write for catalog and prices. 
_H. Shivers Plant Farms, Box G-55, Allen, Maryland. 
SreAWBERRY PLANTS, state inspected, certified. 
» Fennessee Beauty. Write for prices. E. B. 

Heiss. Star Route, Soddy, Tenn. 








the ads that appeal to you. Most advertise- 

tinea fan tell only a part of the story of the adver- 
ti atticle. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
naty available for the asking. It is a good plan 
pom Supply of government postcards on hand for this 
Even if the advertiser asks you to clip a 

io coupon can be pasted on the postcard and 





















NURSERY STOCK 


SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER 


3 Peach Trees, 2 to 4 ft.—$1.00 or 6 for $1.85 
1 — of Georgia, 1 Giant Elberta and 1 Golden 
Jubilee 


3 Apple Trees, 3 to 5 ft.—$1.00 or 6 for $1.85 
1 Red Delicious, 1 Yates and 1 Yellow Delicious 
2 Pear Trees, 2 to 4 ft.—$1.00 or 4 for $1.85 
1 Keiffer and 1 New Orient 
2 Plum Trees, 2 to 4 ft.—$1.00 or 4 for $1.85 
1 Abundance and 1 Red June 
2 Apricots, 2 to 4 ft.—$1.00 or 4 for $1.85 
2 Cherry Trees, 2 to 4 ft.—$1.60 or 4 for $3.00 
1 Early Richmond and 1 Black Tartarian (Sweet) 
IF YOU WANT 2-YEAR OLD TREES, BEARING- 
SIZE, ON ANY OF THE ABOVE, SEND 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT LISTED. 
© 1 Stuart Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Tree 
2 to 3 ft., $1.60 each; 3 to 4 ft., $1.90 each; 
4 to 6 ft. (quick-bearing size), $2.25 each 
© 3 Fig Trees, 2 to 4 ft.—$1.00 or 6 for $1.85 
1 Brown Turkey, 1 New Everbearing and 
1 Celestial Fig 
O 5 Thornless Boysenberry Plants 
$1.00 or 10 for $1.85 
5 Raspberry Plants—$1.00 or 10 for $1.85 
4 Grape Vines, all 2 years old, bearing-size 
$1.00 or 8 for $1.85—2 Concord (blue), 
1 Niagara (white), 1 Fredonia (black) 
25 Missionary and 25 Everbearing Strawberry 
Plants, $1.00 
2 White Flowering Dogwood Trees, 3 to 5 ft. 
$1.00 or 4 for $1.85 
1 Pink Flowering Dogwood Tree, 2 to 4 ft. 
$1.75 or 2 for $3.00 
Your choice any 2 shade trees for $1.00 or 4 for 
$1.85, 5 to 7 ft.—Chinese Elm, Silver Leaf 
Maple, Mimosa, Weeping Willow 
BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS FOR YOUR HOME 
3 yr. old, 1 to 2 ft. Your Choice, 1 for $1.15, 
3 for $3.00, or 6 for $5.50 
O Pfitzer Juniper ( Irish Juniper 
© Berckman’s Golden Dwarf Arborvitae 
©) American Tall Arborvitae 
0 Nandina Red Berry Type 
O Holly Burdordi Red Berry Type [ Wax Leat 
FREE BONUS—with each order of $10.00 or more: 
5 Hardy Azaleas, with bloom buds, rainbow of colors 
2 Persian Lilacs, blooming age 
1 Blue Hydrangea, blooming age 
1 Red Dogwood Tree (Cornus sanguinea), 2 ft. 
All of our plants and trees are State and Federal 
Inspected, free from disease and true to Name. . . 
Written Money Back Guarantee and Complete Plant- 
ing Instructions with each order. 
All orders for $3.00 or more prepaid, if full amourt 
is sent with order. Orders for less than $3.00 will 
be shipped C.O.D. plus postage. Check plants want- 
ed and send ad with your Name and Address to: 


ARAB NURSERY CO., Box 4501, Arab, Ala. 


FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS, Ornamentals, also 
Dwarf Apple on malling nine and seven root stocks. 
Complete line guaranteed nursery stock at low direct- 
from-grower prices. Over 80 years production experience 
assures best service to planters. 60-page catalog sent 
Free, write today. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box W-15, 
Princess Anne, Maryland. 


QUICK BEARING FRUIT AND 
NUT TREES 


Oo 
Oo 
0 
oO 
Oo 
Oo 


o- 8:8 0: Of 








Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Figs, 
Apricots, Papershell Pecans, Shade Trees, Grape 
Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Roses and 


Flowering Shrubs at money saving prices. A com- 
plete line of State and Federal Inspected Nursery 
Stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free Planting Guide 
with each order. 

Write today for Free Colored Catalogue. 
EAST’S NURSERY, Box 203, Amity, Ark. 


ROSE BUSHES, FRUIT TREES, Pecan Trees and 
Shrubbery. Write for prices on quality stock. Roselawn 
Nurseries, Box 295, Winnsboro, Texas. 

10 AZALEAS OR CAMELLIAS, 10 to 15 inches tall, 
different varieties, $3.00 postpaid. Rudolph’s Nursery, 
Mobile, Ala. Crichton Station. 


FRUIT TREES AND SHRUBS at wholesale, write 
for free catalog. Arab Nursery Company, Dept. CF, 
Arab, Alabama. 

GROW YOUR OWN, Azaleas, 20, two dollars; Camel- 
lias, ten, two dollars. R. B. Murphey, Orange Park, Fla. 

















NURSERY STOCK 


BEAUTIFUL CAMELLIAS, popular varieties, 15 to 
24 inches, 4 for $1.95; rare varieties, 4 for $2.95. Many 
budded. Burfordi Holly, 12 to 15 inches, 35 cents; to 24 
inches, 50 cents. All plants carefully packed in damp 
moss. Minimum order, $2.00. Hillcroft Nursery, Route 
2, Box 76A, Mobile, Al 


PEACH - APPLE TREES 
Low as 20c 


Cherries, pears, plums, nut trees, strawberries, blue- 
berries, dwarf fruit trees. Grapevines 10c. Shrubs, 
evergreens, shade trees, roses 25c up. Quality stock 
can’t be sold lower. We offer the newest Peach and 
Nectarine introductions by U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Write for FREE color catalog and $2.00 
FREE bonus information. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 

Box 119 Cleveland, Tenn. 


PEACH, APPLE TREES, low as 20c. Cherries, Pears, 
Plums, Nuts, Strawberries. Grapevines 10c. Roses, Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Shade Trees 25c up. Quality stock can’t 
be sold lower. Write for Free Color catalog and $2.00 
Free -bonus information. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 
108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


CRAPE MYRTLE 


The South’s Most Beautiful Flowering Shrub. Two 
Red Crape Myrtle, 2 to 3 ft. Size—Offer 4-L—for 
$3.95, Postpaid. Ask for Free Copy 56-page Plant- 
ing Guide Catalog in color, offered by Virginia's 
Largest Growers of Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Berry 
Plants, Grape Vines, and Landscape Plant Material. 


SALESPEOPLE WANTED 


WAYNESBORO. NURSERIES 
WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 











Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 


16c per Word 


72c¢ per Word 





GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION 
$17.00 per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 

$77.00 per Inch 





ROSE BUSHES 
ROSE BUSHES 


10 for only $2.98 


Offered by 
THE GARDEN CLUB OF TYLER, TEXAS 


Yes, this is the most sensational offer to ever come 
out of the Rose Garden of America! Now at plant- 
ing time we bring you 10 two year old, field grown 
Everblooming hybrid Rose Bushes selected for you 
_by the Garden Club from the following varieties: 
President Hoover (tu-tone), Countess Vandel (tu- 
tone), K. A. Victoria (white), Eclipse (yellow), 
Better Times (glorious red), Crimson Glory (deep 
crimson), Pink Radiance (clear pink), Poinsettia 
(Christmas red), and many other Favorite Varieties! 
These famous roses will bloom and bloom in your 
garden all Spring and Summer. Sold on a Money- 
Back-Guarantee! If you are not completely satisfied, 
return at once and we will refund your money. 
ORDER NOW! The supply is limited! Send Check, 
or Money Order for $2.98 ppd. for each 10 ordered and 
your roses will be sent postpaid. C.O.D. orders sent 
plus charges. 


THE GARDEN CLUB 
Box 592, Dept. B, Tyler, Texas 


P.S. FREE !! ONE ROSE BUSH WITH 
10 BUSHES ORDERED! 





DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees, Berry Plants, 
Grape Vines, Shade and Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Gen- 
eral Nursery Stock. Write for Free Catalog and Planting 
Guide. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., Dept. P, 
McMinnville, Tennessee. 

WE SELL on the Installment Plan. Best varieties 
Peach and Apple Trees, low as 12c; Grapevines 5c; 
Shrubs 13c; Evergreens 15c; Berries and Plants. Catalog 
Free. Benton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Ark. 

AZALEAS—Heavily rooted plants growing in peat- 
humus. 50, 10 varieties, $3.50; 100, 12 varieties, $6.00; 
parcel post prepaid. 1,000, $50.00, express collect. W. E. 
McLeod, Route 5, Box 736-3, Orlando, Fla. 

NANDINAS—Stocky, well rooted, hardy, very heavy 
berrying variety. 12-35 inches. 50c, 65c, 85c, $1.00 each. 
Postpaid. No fewer than three shipped. Mrs. Hattie 
Padgette, Neeses, S. C. 

MUSCADINE—Delicious, productive, profitable. Fa- 
mous Hunt, Dulcet, Creek, Scott, Pollenizers. Four 
$2.09, circular free. Whatley Nursery, Helena, Georgia. 

WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS early bearing pa- 
pershell Pecan Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mississippi. 

BOXWOOD SPECIALISTS—Write for prices. Green 
Acres, Greenville, Ala. 


ROSE BUSHES 
2 Year Field-Grown ROSES 
Low as 25c 


Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Shade Trees, 25c up. 
Fruit Trees low as 20c. Nuts, Blueberries, Straw- 
berries. Grapes 10c. Quality Stock—can’t be sold 
Lower. We offer the newest Peach and Nectarine 
introductions by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Write 
for FREE Color Catalog and $2.00 FREE Bonus 
information. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Cleveland, Tenn. 


ROSE BUSHES $6.00 dozen postpaid. Direct from 
growers field to you. First grade two year, everblooming, 
non-patented, bushes and climbers. Quality guaranteed. 
Write for list and price on larger or smaller amounts. 
Malone Nursery, 502 South Broadway, Tyler, Texas. 


GORGEOUS ARP ROSES — Arp-grown in our own 
fields. 1955 All-America Winners and 130 popular varie- 
ties, old and new. Healthy, husky, 2-year budded bushes, 
guaranteed to grow. Free colorful catalog. Arp Roses, 


Inc., Box 178-V. Tyler, Texas 


ROSE BUSHES—Best varieties. Guaranteed quality. 
From grower to you. Write for prices. McClung Bros. 
Rose Nursery, Route 5, Box 275-Q, Tyler, Texas. 
DON’T LET your Progressive Farmer subscription 

run out. Watch for blank “‘Your Subscription Has 

Expired.’’ All subscriptions stop when out. 












































Hambone Says — 





OCTUH tole me to stay in de 
baid a few days but w’en de sun 
wake me up I feels kinda guilty! 


Reason folks loves de ole songs is 
dey don’ git ole less’n dey’s good! 


I's too ole t’ go t’ wah, but I sho’ 
is skeered dey’ll bring it t’ mel 


Heap o° folks on de highway 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


wants t’ git dar ’fo’ de yuther fella 
—but whar dey gits ain’ alluz whar 


dey headin’ fuh! 


’Peah lak sometime mah ole 
oman en dat mule jes’ nach’ly teams 
up on me!! 

Dey’s sump’n sorter snug-lookin’ 


bout a lil home dat dem great big 
houses jes’ ain’ got!!! 

Kun’! Bob say de bes’ way to 
dress is so folks don’ tek notice— 
Shucks! Dat’s de kind o’ clo’es I 
wears all de time!! 

Look lak ev’ybody ‘grees dat 
ev’ ything priced too high—'scusin’ 
whut dey sells, deyse’f!! 











ROSES, 2 YEAR Field Grown low as 25c. Flowering 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Shade Trees 25c up. Fruit Trees low 
as 20c. Nuts, Blueberries, Strawberries. Grapevines 10c. 
Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for Free color 
catalog and $2.00 Free bonus information. Tennessee 
Nursery Co., Box 27, Cleveland, Tenn. 

SPECIAL OFFER! 
6 ROSE BUSHES $2.98 ppd. 
Guaranteed to Live and Bloom 
YOU GET THESE SIX 2 YEAR OLD EVER- 
BLOOMING, “GARDEN-SHOW" VARIETIES: 

Etoile De Hollande! 1 Red Radiance 

(dark velvety maroon) (radiant red) 

Talisman! 1 Pink Radiance! 

(tu-tone, orange & red) (pastel pink) 

Golden Charm! K.A. Victoria! 

(glorious yellow) (dazzling white) 
Rushed field-fresh, direct to you ready to plant! 
Ready to give you armloads of magnificent blooms 
from spring to early fall. Their blazing color and 
perfumed beauty will truly make your yard the envy 
of the neighborhood! Supply limited, so take ad- 
vantage of this SPECIAL “‘FIELD-SURPLUS” 
OFFER NOW! Send cash, check or M.O. for $2.98 
and your 6 ‘“‘Garden-Show’’ varieties will be rushed 
to you postpaid by return mail! C.O.D. orders plus 
charges. GUARANTEED TO LIVE AND BLOOM 
IN YOUR YARD! 

TY-TEX ROSE NURSERY, Box 532-1, Tyler, Tex. 

Satisfying Home Gardeners for Over 21 Years! 





_- — 








BULBS and FLOWERS 





SIX CAMELLIAS for only $3.00 postpaid! 2 handsome 
double red, 2 delicate rose pink, 2 semi-double pink and 
white. Fast growers, excellent bloomers. Plants are 2 
years old, field-grown, heavily rooted, ass “‘A”’ 
varieties. Special! 12 for $5.00! Free! Pride of Mobile 
Azalea with each order. (C.O0.D.’s accepted, postage col- 
lect.) Planting instructions included. Palmetto Nursery, 
Box 4177-A, Mobile, Alabama 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY for your church or school 
organization, garden club or yourself! New successful 
method of packing and handling budded and blooming 
Azaleas makes wonderful profits for you! small invest- 
ment. Write for free information immediately. Palmetto 
Nursery, Box 4177-A, Mobile, Alabama. 


FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS, certified named va- 
rieties, Candidum, Lord Derby, Crimson Wave, Halde- 
mann, Sanders, Caronome, Exposition. Per 100: #2, 
$10.00; #1, $12.00; Jumbo, $25.00; Mammoth, $35.00. 
Quantity discount. Krell Bros., 120 Valencia Drive, 
Bartow, Florida. 

ENGLISH DAISIES, Steels Jumbo Pansies, $2.25, 
100; $12.00, 1,000; Snapdragon, Delphinium, Sweet Wil- 
liam, Dianthus, Columbine, Giant Shasta, Painted 
Daisies, 65¢ dozen; Marconi Daisy, $1.00 dozen. Wise 
Nursery, Wadley, Ga. 

DAHLIAS—5 giant, $1.00; 6 medium, $1.00; 6 tiny 
flowering Dahlias, $1.00; all different, double blooms, 
named, labeled bulbs. Postpaid. Growing instructions 
furnished. Catalog folder free. Todd's Farm, Sarah, Ga. 

VERBENA—Rooted plants, 10 colors, 50, $1.25; Rose 
Thrift, Large Chrysanthemums, Improved Shasta and 
Mother’s Day Daisies, 50 either variety, $1.25. Postpaid. 
Mrs. W. J. House, Gordo, Ala. 

AFRICAN VIOLET SEED—Mixture from 50 named 
varieties. 300 seed with planting instructions for $1.00. 
Mrs. Paul Myers, 4725 E. 35th Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

LOTUS, WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL Pond Lily. 
Gorgeous, pink, big as dinner plate. Two, $1.00. Geo. 
Whatley, Helena, Georgia. 

IRIS HEMERCALLIS. Annis Sims, Flintville, Tenn. 





























SEEDS 


Lespedeza Crop Yield Shortest Ever 
IN FACT, ALMOST A MISS 
Order quick to make sure of getting seed at 
any price. Extra No. 1 Korean, $24.50 per 
100 Ibs. Kobe, $34.00 per 100 Ibs. Certified 
Martin Milo, $6.95 per 100 Ibs. Shipment 
after Christmas, Sweet Sudan, $15.00 per 
100. Ask for prices other seeds. 
STEGALL AND COMPANY, INC. 

MARSHVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
WRITE FOR PRICES on certified Watermelon, Canta- 


loupe, Cucumber, Tomato, Squash, Pepper and Flower 
Seed. L. Roy Burgess, Seedsman, Liberty, 8. C. 


SEED TESTING—Reliable Purity and Germination 
Tests. Marion-Viccars Seed Laboratory, 2123 Mt. Meigs 
Road, Montgomery. Ala. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 























CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued fr from pr preceding page) 


SEEDS 
HARDY RECLEANED Kansas Alfalfa Seed—Buffalo, 
Ranger Alfalfa, also Red Clover, Sweet Clover, Ladino 
Clover, Brome, Fescue, Timothy. Save money, send postal 
today for catalog, samples, and lowest prices. Quick 
service, satisfaction guaranteed. Serving growers over 50 
years. Jack Bowman, Box 625, Concordia, Kansas. 


CORN 


PIGOTT’S LITTLE RED COB CORN 
White Variety (Originator) Yellow Variety. Small 
Red Cob—Long Grain (Shoe Peg Type). Will shell 
as much as six pecks per 100 pounds in the shuck, 
Experiment test over a aphry of years has proven 
this one of the best drouth and weevil resistant corns 
ever developed in the South. White Mig as 
$1.90 bushel, $3.50; aes $6.00, not prepaid. 

variety “—Peck, $2.00; % bushel, $3.75; 
$6.25, not prepaid. 
WELL W. PIGOTT 
TYLERTOWN MISSISSIPPI 
—Buy Originators Seed— 


COTTON 
NOW AVAILABLE 
at lower prices 
The ORIGINAL 
SUMMEROUR’S Brand HI-BRED 
COTTON SEED 


We are glad to be able to offer again this 
season Summerour’s HI-BRED, for CURRENT 
DELIVERY! 


Orders for 1955 planting are being booked 
as received. Seed fuzzy or delinted, as de- 
sired; all seed Ceresan treated. Prices are 
lower than ever this year. Buy from the 
originator, and know what you are getting. 








Yellow 
bushel, 





Write 


SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Box 21 


Originators and producers of purebred, high-linting, 
profitable cotton seed for almost 50 years. 


Norcross, Georgia 





FIRST YZAR COTTON SEED for planting, Hi-Bred 
grown on my farms, ginned on one variety gin, laboratory 
tested, delinted and treated, early maturity, high yield, 
staple good, price: $8.00 per 100 pounds; $140.00 ton. 
Clyde Williams, Route 3, Lexington, Tenn. 


WHY MILK A STRIPPER 


When you can milk a fresh cow To get much more 
milk for the same amount of feed? 

Why grow a low seed cotton per acre and per cent 
lint yield pe | when you can produce far more 
pounds of seed cotton per acre and much higher per 
cent of lint from the original Summerour’s Half and 
Half for the same fertilizer and labor cost which 
will reduce the per unit or per pound production cost. 
More cotton per acre from same amount of seed re- 
duces cost of planting 5 

Book your order now for next lanting season. Re- 
quest free literature, testimonial proof and prices. 


Sawnee Valley Seed Co. 
CUMMING GEORGIA 
If it isn’t Summerour’s It isn’t original Half and Half 
SEEDSAVER—Chemically delinted cottonseed. Blue 

Tag Mississippi seed. All Texas varieties. Highest 
germination, rite today for our low prices and free 


literature. Cottonseed - mapas Co., Dept. P, Vernon, 
Texas; Vicksburg, Mis 


THE ORIGINAL SUMMEROUR’S 
brand HALF AND HALF 


The early maturing high linting cotton de- 
veloped in 1910 and improved through the 
years. Seed fuzzy or delinted. Write for new 
low prices for 1955 planting. 


SAWNEE VALLEY SEED CO. 
CUMMING GEORGIA 


RED DIAMOND BRAND-—State certified, chemically 
delinted cottonseed in all leading varieties. Deltapine, 
Empire, Rowden, Stoneville and Hi Bred. Write for 
prices, Sack to a car load. Lambert Seed Co., Box 3, 
Newport, Ark. 


HI-BRED HALF & HALF 
COTTON SEED 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
HURON GIN CO., Lexington, Tenn. 

KING OF THE COTTON Kingdom—Vandiver’s D. 
& P. L. 15. Heavy yield per acre. High lint percentage. 
Staple inch and better. Delinted and treated. Write for 
prices. Georgia Seed Company, Dept. 1, Lavonia, Ga. 

SEVERAL VARIETIES AVAILABLE. Manley Sta- 
tion A, Box 301, Atlanta, Georgia. 


GRASS 
1954 CARPET GRASS SEED, $25.00, ecwt. 
Hauser, DeRidder, Louisiana. 
KUDZU 


KUDZU—DROUTH INSURANCE. Write for ‘‘Facts 
About Kudzu’’ and prices on Kudzu Crowns, Kudzu 
Plants, A Kudzu Seed. B. W. Middlebrook, Barnes- 
ville, Georgia. 

KUDZU. 
Mississippi. 























Roy 








Reid’s Kudzu Service, Route 2, Meridian, 





POTATOES 


CERTIFIED IMPROVED Bunch Porto Rico Seed 
Sweet Potatoes for sale, $5.00 per bushel. To be sure of 
delivery or tne early. Only money orders accepted. 
We ship F.O. Your order filled promptly. Write Guy 
L. Preston, bees Vista, Ga. 


TOBACCO SEED 
HICKS eneap LBAF Tobacco Seed. 
tobacco."’ 0.00 % gerntination, 99.59% purity. Clipper 
cleaned. Price: $1.25 ounce, “pound, postpaid. 
Earl Stuckey, Seedsman, Blackshear, Ga. 





“The leading 


* The Progressive Farmer, January 1955 





WATERMELONS 
WATERMELON SEED 


Certified by The Florida State Department of Agri- 
culture, shipped transportation charges paid, treated 
with Spergon. 





Cannon Ball (also called Black Diamond, Pound 

Florida Giant, Clara Lee and Texas Giant)..$1.75 
Charleston Gray (51-27) —... ... 8.50 
Charleston Gray (U: neertified) _ Ses eee . 3.00 
Congo —.. 1.75 





Ww. H. THOMSON, Seed Grower 
LLOYD FLORIDA 


WATERMELON SEED — Our own grown Texas and 
Oklahoma Certified Black Diamond and Congo; superior 
quality grown strictly for seed. We are largest growers 
in the state. All American and Blue Ribbon Winners. 
70 leading varieties, several new varieties. All seed 
treated with Spergon and Arasan. Beautiful 56 page 
catalogue, actual photographs, complete planting guide 
free on request. Write Willhite Melon Seed Farms, Pool- 
ville or Weatherford, Texas. 


OKLAHOMA CERTIFIED Black Diamond and Congo 
seed. State inspected and approved fields Yellow Belly 
Black Diamond and Charleston Gray. All grown from new 
land. No disease. Extra large, uniform size, good quality 
and cut deep red. I personally grow, harvest and process 
all my seed. Free catalogue. R. H. Southerland, Rush 
Springs, Oklahoma. 

PRIDE OF GEORGIA—The sweetest, tenderest water- 
melon known. Large ripe melons in 60 days. 50 years 
improving this best of all watermelons. 200 seed, $1.00; 
with sure way to keep crows away free. James Carson, 
Griffin, Georgia. 




















“I don't see why you're so 
upset. We've got hospital 
insurance.” 














BABY CHICKS 





TRENDS INDICATE THAT EGGS 
WILL BE CONSIDERABLY 
HIGHER THIS SUMMER 


Now is the time to plan for a good laying 
flock, to replace old hens and poor laying 
pullets with fresh young pullets that will 
produce at top efficiency. 


* * ” * 


PLAN YOUR NEW PULLET 
CROP WITH LEGHORNS 
and 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Our Leghorns, of the Dryden Strain, are 
truly tops in egg production. Wherever the 
sale of quality eggs is the main factor in 
poultry raising, no one can go wrong with 
our Leghorns. These chicks will do equally 
well as house flocks or cage laying flocks. 
The supply is going to be limited again this 
year so get your order in early. These 
chicks are available for delivery now. 


* * * * 


Rhode Island Reds, of the Crook Strain, are 
available for delivery now. This fine breed 
is known for its high egg production. You 
can expect your Reds to lay steadily all year 
long, giving more eggs per hen and a big 
dollar return on your investment. 


* * + + 
U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM PASSED 
* * * * 


FOR CHICKS THAT CAN’T BE BEAT 
Send a Post Card for Latest Price List! 


WRITE TODAY TO: 
Atlanta’s Oldest and Most Reliable Hatchery 
GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
Dept. P., 213 Forsyth Street, S. W. 





SPECIAL SALE on Heavy Breed Chicks, $5.95 per 
100. Heavy Pullets, $12.95 per 100. Puritan Chicks, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. 


CHICKS $5.75, 100 C.0.D. Reds, Rocks, Bompsires, 
Crosses, Price at hatchery. Carter, Mingoville 2, 





BABY CHICKS 
BUY BRED-TO-LAY CHICKS. Up to 352-egg blood- 
lines. 100% bloodtested. Official test showed 98.5% liv- 
ability. U.S. Approved Pullorum Passed. AAA Grade 
White Rocks, ew Hamps i? White Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks, oduction R 90; Pullets $15.90 
Cockerels $6.90. White Leghorns, Austra-Whites, An- 


ronas, $9.90; Pi Broiler Cockerels $1.90; 
Mixed Cockerels $4.90. Alive delivery. Free catalog. 
Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, Fulton, Missouri. 


BABY CHICKS 
TRAIL’S END 36th YEAR 
COME SEE 
Great Layers of our time produced 
by balanced breeding. 80% or better 
laying for months. 15 month lay 
period. Save 30% to 50% on chicks. 





Balanced breeding brought about these great 
layers. This is what you have been waiting 
for, one or two extra dollars profit per hen. 
Hens that line up for chances to lay. Big 
type, healthy, long living, weight carrying, 
great laying White Leghorns. Their continu- 
ous laying of large white eggs throughout the 
year is the way a lot of them bui!d up their 
300 egg yield. Great laying New Super New 
Hampshire Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
regular Hampshires. Pullets or straight run 
chicks. The farm paper writes about these 
money making layers. Pullorum tested 
breeders. Please write for free literature 
and low profit sharing prices. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
GORDONSVILLE VIRGINIA 





MID-STATES, GENUINE ‘Top-Cross Hybrid, Mo- 
Line 2660. Straight run $20.00, Pullets $41.00. Sensa- 
tional 300-355 egg layers. Convert feed cheaper. Super 
Star Chicks 274-325 egg ROP foundation bloodlines. 
U.S. Pullorum Passed (Bloodtested). White, Brown Leg- 
horns, New Hamps, Austra-Whites, Hamp-Whites, White 
Rocks. Assortments as low as $2.95. Unsexed, $9.90. 
Pullets, $17.90. Free Catalog, terms, discounts. Mid- 
States Hatchery, Adrian, Missouri. 





—-LOOK!-— 
These Low Prices for AAAA Chicks 
for February Delivery 
U.S. APPROVED — PULLORUM CLEAN 


25 years of Flock Improvement R.O.P. males 
used for higher egg production. 97% accu- 
racy guaranteed by American Chick Sexing 


Association in sexed chicks. 


AAAA Prices Non Sexed Pullets Cockerels 
Barred, Buff & White 
Rocks, New Hampshires_$12.90 $18.90 $10.90 
Big White Leghorns... 12.90 25.90 3.90 
Austra Whites & 
Leg X Hamps............. 12.90 24.90 4.90 


Less than 100 add 2 cents per chick extra. 


100% ALIVE DELIVERY 


SEND FOR FOLDER OR ORDER 
FROM THIS AD. 


McDONALD POULTRY FARM 
AND HATCHERY 


ELDORADO ILLINOIS 





BEST QUALITY AAA and AAAA Chicks. 100% pul- 
lorum tested. New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred 
Rocks, Austra Whites, White Leghorns, Hamp wee 
$9.95 per 100; Heavy Pullets, $14.95; Heavy Cox, $7.9 
White Leghorn, Austra White and Hamp White Pulicte: 
$18.95; Hybrid Cockerels, $3.95; Leftovers, $2.95; Mixed 
Cockerels, $1.95. 100% alive. Free catalog. Pleasant 
View Hatchery, Gerald, Mo 


NEW SILVER X LINK 
340-EGG-BRED LAYER 
Finest laying brown-egg hen yet (nearly-all-white- 
feathered)! True-Lines (Reg. U.S. Patent Office) 
for Snow-White Eggs (White Feathers). Pedigreed 
bloodline males and females. Large vigorous, hardy 
hens. Lay thru worst heat and cold. All popular 
breeds. Sexed, as hatched, or started. So sturdy, 
we protect you with money-back guarantee any losses 
over 2% first 2 weeks! Wholesale price. Catalog Free. 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY 
Box 118 Windsor, Missouri 
DUBOIS CHICKS for consistent egg production. Best 


breeds, best strains, best prices. Write for free literature. 
Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Ind. 














ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX. Since 1918. U. S. Approved 
Pullorum Clean. Early discounts, write for prices. Atz’s 
Mammoth Hatcheries, Inc., Huntingburg, Indiana. 

SUPERFINE CHICKS, EGGS since 1920. 
Giants, Buff Minorcas, Anconas, ether breeds. 

as Farms Hatchery, Pleasanton, Kansas 


CHICKS $6.75, 100, C.0.D. Heavy breeds. Reds, 
Rocks, Crosses. No Leghorns. Price at hatchery. Belle- 
fonte Poultry Farm, Bellefonte 1, Pa. 





Jersey 
Literature. 





BABY CHICKS 
HAVE TOP PROFIT HENS 
From 
WORLD'S CHAMPION LAYERS 
With 
BOOTH CHICKS 


When you order Booth Chicks you start with chicky 
bred from Laying Strains that have earned a Ng. 
tional Reputation for World’s en 7 oa Laying 
Ability and Top Profit Making Qualitie: 

For 5 consecutive years Booth Layers nce the high. 
est average production in all National Laying Con. 
tests of any breeder of Leghorns, Rocks and Reds 
pe = BREEDER CAN EQUAL THIg 

THOUSANDS OF PEDIGREED MALES 
FROM 300-351 EGG SIRES 

A great many of these males are sons and grandsons 
of our World’s Champion Hens. Thousands of the 
females mated to these males are daughters or grand- 
daughters of our World’s Champion Hens or their 
full sisters. 


BIG NEW BEAUTIFUL 
FREE CATALOG 
IN NATURAL COLORS 


Our FREE Catalog tells WHY over 10,000 poultry 
eee reorder Booth Chicks every year. It telly 
ese people can be sure ped Ages always get 
HIGH Qu RLITY Top Profit Chic 
In Natural Colors it shows our re Layers, 
our Breeding Farms. Gives full prices on Day Old 
and Started Chicks. 3 MATINGS—White Leghorns, 
White Barred Rocks, Deep Red Rhode Island. Reds, 
New Hamps, Wyandottes. Production Whites and 
Assorted. $9.90 to $17.90 per 100. Write today, 


BIG DISCOUNTS 
ON ADVANCE ORDERS 


BOOTH FARMS 


Clinton, Missouri 







Box 930 

67 RARE VARIETIES Baby Chicks, Eggs, Breeding 
Stock, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Chickens, ‘Bantams. Fre 
handsome catalogue, colored pictures showing Lake. 
velders, Polish, Hamburgs, Andalusians, Sussex, Tw. 
kens, Giants, Cornish, Houdans, Langshans, Minores, 
Wyandottes, Australorps, Buttercups, Anconas, Orping- 
tons, Brahmas, Baby Bantams. Murray McMurray, Ba 
B50, Webster City, Iowa. 


OUTSTANDING PRODUCERS 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
BABCOCK — CASHMAN 
We can now furnish you these breeds which 

are the BEST you can buy. 
Pullets........ $33.95 per 100 
As Hatched........ $16.95 per 100 
HARCO ORCHARD REDS 


Pullets........ $24.95 per 100 
As Hatched........ $16.95 per 100 


For better broiler chicks we have the best in Arbor 
Acre White Rocks, Nichols New Hampshire Reds and 
Indian River Crosses—$14.95 per 100. 


We guarantee 95% livability first 14 


days under proper brooding conditions— 
100% live delivery—95% sex guarantee. 


SEND NO MONEY — WE SHIP C.O.D. 
DIXIE HATCHERIES 


Alabama 








Birmingham 





10 EXTRA CHICKS with every 100 ordered, if order 
is placed before February 1. Sensational values! Ege 
bred chicks. U. ™ Approved, Pullorum Clean. Low # 
$7.95, 100. Mt. ealthy special egg breeding build 
healthy chicks ‘hat ‘really pay off, both on the market 
and at the nest. 100% live delivery. Order early. Sat 
money. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Dept. B, Mt. Healthy, 








Ohio. 
—-BABY CHICKS-— 
Auburn Strain Leghorns 


Bama-Auburn Cross Leghorn 


The most popular layers in The South. 
LARGE — VIGOROUS — HIGH EGG 
PRODUCTION — LOW MORTALITY 

U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM CLEAN 
YEAR AROUND HATCHING 


Write for FREE Catalogue and 
Price List. 


FAUST HATCHERY, INC. 
ONEONTA ALABAMA 


ROCKS, REDS, Wyandottes, Hampshires, Minorca, 
Leghorns, Austra Whites, Surplus AAAA, bloodtested, 
$7.99; Pullets, $13.95; Heavies, $6.99; Mixed, $5.9 
Leftovers, $2.99; no culls, cripples, 26 breeds, F.0.B 
catalog. Bush Hatcheries, Clinton, Missouri. = 


Ala.-U.S. Approved Pullorum Cleon 
BABY CHICKS 
Famous for Quality and Livability 
for over 25 Years 
REASONABLY PRICED 


SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE ALABAMA 


SENSATIONAL VALUE! Assorted Heavies $5.90, 1 
postpaid. Positively no Leghorns. Reds, Rocks or 
our choice. No cripples. No culls, Send check or 
order. We pay postage. Live delivery, shipped free 
nearest hatchery. Send for Bargain Sheet. In b 
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* culls, cripples, 30 breeds, including Rocks, Reds, W. 








BABY CHICKS 
y PRICES — Highest Quality! AAA Heavy 
LOWEST — 


s $6.95 00. Heavy Assorted $8.95, 
Breed Corr ped. waa New Hampshires, Rhode Island 
ie Barred Rocks, White Rocks $10.95, 100 as hatch- 
Reds om bloodtested. Live delivery guaranteed. South- 

t orders shipped from nearby hatchery. C.0.D. Ruby 
Chicks. Dept. PR-9, Norfolk, Virginia. 


HY-LINE 934 CHICKS 
NEWEST AND BEST COMMERCIAL HY-LINE 


Average 270 Eggs Per Bird 
f Hy-Line 934’s averaged 270 
pind Per bird in 50 weeks at the 1953-54 
Florida Laying Test. This represents a 77% 
rate of lay for the laying test year. 
LOW FEED COST PER DOZEN EGGS 
HL 34’s-produced eggs for .9 Ibs. less 
~~ pede ay penny than all Leghorns aver- 
aged in the 1953-54 Florida Laying Test. 
This totals 27 Ibs. of feed saved per case 


of €995- | 1G ADULT LIVABILITY 


“Line 934’s lived 100% at the 1953-54 
Hyde Laying Test. Under practical com- 
mercial conditions, Hy-Line 934’s averaged 
less than 1% mortality per month during 
the critical first six months of lay. This 
statement is based on results obtained by 
poultrymen in 11 states who tested Hy-Lines 
against other chickens in flocks of 500 to 
5,500 layers. ' 

Send for FREE Hy-Line Chick Catalog. 


WALLACE HATCHERY 
6365 Haines Road, St. Petersburg, Florida 


BLANTON SMITH’S CHICKS 


927-P Gallatin Road, Nashville, Tenn. 
419-P Broad Street, Albertville, Ala. 


BUY U. 8. CERTIFIED Pullorum Clean New Hamp- 
shires and White Leghorns from Martin’s, an ROP breed- 
ing farm and hatchery. Also U. 8. Approved White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, Reds, Dark Cornish, Hybrids, and 
crossbreds. Hatched right, priced right. Liberal guaran- 
tee. Write for description and prices. Martin’s Hatchery, 
Ine., Ramsey, Indiana. 








BABY CHICKS 


RAISE RIVERSIDE LAYING STRAIN CHICKS 
GET CHICKS IMPROVED FOR YEARS 
Direct Bloodli of Outstandi Strains 


This year of all years, get Riverside famous laying 
strain chicks for high egg production. Direct breed- 
ing from famous trapnest strains. Babcock and 
Ghostley strain Leghorns. Parmenter Reds. Holtz- 
apple White Rocks. Nedlar New Hampshires. Park’s 
Barred Rocks. 12 breeds and crossbreds. FOR REAL 
QUALITY BROILERS: Raise Riverside special 
broiler chicks. First generation Arbor Acres White 
Rocks and Nichols New Hampshires. 

U. 8. APPROVED — TESTED TO 0 
Hatehing now. Place order for immediate or future 
delivery. Reasonable farmer prices. Free catalog. 
Write for it today. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES, INC. 
Box 1391-F Knoxville, Tennessee 


BERRY’S CHICKS ON SHARES—Liberal share plan 
helps you make good profits. Six months to pay. U. 8. 
Approved-Pullorum Clean. Berry’s contest winning cross- 
breeds, purebreeds, hybrids. Layers and broiler chicks. 
Write for money making proposition. Berry’s Farms, 
Box 425, Quiney, Illinois. 


“MAKE MORE MONEY from poultry! America’s lead- 
ing poultry magazine tells how. Each issue packed with 
latest advice, helpful ideas. Bargain rates: 9 months 25c; 
48 months $1.00. Subscribe today! Poultry Tribune, Dept. 
7. Mount Morris, Tilinois. 


HANSON WORLD GREAT Production Strain Leg- 
horns. America’s great dual purpose White Rocks. Our 
25th year using 300 egg double pedigreed sires. Get only 
the best this year. Day old and started chicks. Theo. 
Jeschke, St. Joseph, Mo. 


ANCONAS 


MY BIG TYPE ANCONA CHICKS bred from world’s 
champion bloodlines, winners Ancona Laying Champion- 
ships Missouri, Oklahoma contests. Advance order dis- 
counts. Free catalog. Missouri Valley Farm, Box 777, 
Marshall, Mo. 

SHEPPARD'S “FAMOUS” ANCONAS — First at 
world’s greatest shows twenty years, Champion layers, 
large eggs. Reduced prices. Catalog free. Cecil Sheppard, 
Berea, Ohio. 























BANTAMS 


DARK CORNISH. BANTAMS — Beautiful Midgets. 
Super meat breed. Like eating quail. Hatching eggs, 
stock. Illustrated Circular. Will Schadt, Goshen, Ind. 





MORE PROFIT OR 
MONEY BACK! 


you can plan an over 200 eggs per hen, flock 
aaa. from Bug-Master Great Plains Chicks! Our 
44-Page catalog and chick guide is chock full of 
facts, figures, pictures proving $6.00 per hen profit 
and well over 200 egg averages. Also contains com- 
plete chick raising guide. 
Farm surveys prove Great Plains chicks far more 
profitable than others and we back it up with a more 
protit or money back guarantee. Generations of 300 
egg breeding intensified in the chicks YOU get 
does ii 


White Leghorns, Hampshires, Rocks, Reds, White- 
egg True-Lines. Other breeds and crosses. As 
hatehed, sexed or started, at low prices that save 
you 5 to 7 cents per chick! 


U. S. GOVERNMENT FARMS 
GOLDEN LEGHORNS FREE 


With your order for our regular chicks we'll send a 
generous supply of this new U.S. Government devel- 
oped purebreed FREE. Larger than White Leghorns. 
None for sale this year but this free supply -will 
enable you to test them before they are offered 
generally. 


Write TODAY for FREE Catalog and Offer. 


GREAT PLAINS HATCHERIES 
Box 551 Fulton, Miss. 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX—We mail day old Chix to 40 
states prepaid. Rush order for early discounts. Hatching 
year round with 100,000 satisfied customers. Bred right, 
priced right, with liberal guarantees. All popular varie- 
ties, Get our prices before buying. Atz’s only sell day 
old =. Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Inc., Huntingburg 
13, Indiana. 


PRODUCE EGGS FOR 
2lec A DOZEN 


The Harold Mansfields produced eggs for 
21¢ a dozen over 12 months lay with Durr’s 
Keystone Layers. DURR‘’S Keystone Layers 
produce eggs at lowest cost. Write for feed 
cost record made by commercial flocks with 
500 to 2,400 hens. Yours free. All DURR 
chicks are hatched from. stock bred and se- 
lected for the Southeast since 1938. You 
pay no more for DURR’S good layers. 


DURR HATCHERY 


209 Peters Street, S.W. 
Atlanta, 3, Georgia 








Box P1 





5 EXTRA CHICKS, bloodtested, AAAA surplus, no 
yan- 
dottes, Hampshires, Minorcas, Leghorns, Austra Whites, 
Dethamps, $7.89; Pullets, $13.99; Heavies, $5.99; Mix- 
ed, $4.99; Leftovers, $2.49. Catalog, F.O.B., alive. 
Clinton Chick Store, Clinton, Missouri. 


DENSMORE CHICKS 
FOR QUALITY 


Densmore 8. C. White Leghorns intensively bred for 
aot egg production. Va-U.8. Certified, Pullorum 





Densmore New Hampshires and White Plymouth 
Rocks, for outstanding meat quality. Specially de- 
veloped for size and fleshing quality. 

We are Virginia’s oldest R.O.P. Breeding Farm. 


Buy Densmore Chicks for real profits 
from eggs and meat! 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 


Since 1903 
Box 267-B 
Oo sonal 


AAA ASSORTED BREEDS. None better. Your choice 
» Reds, Whites, Crosses, unsexed, $13.45; Heavy 
sales, $5.95; Light Broilers, $2.95. No culls, no crip- 
A ho money. Pay postman. Ajax Chicks, Bahama, 
a “arolina. 
neLOVER VALLEY HATCHERIES, Ramsey, Indiana. 
bred New Hampshires, Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred, ite Rocks, White Leghorns, other breeds and 
Sites. _Approved-Clean. 
Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Cl 
!—A Classified 
ae Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of matl— 
for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 
tana, Petey. hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm 
an ad in our next issue. 


Roanoke, Va. 

















BANTAMS—30 popular varieties. Murray McMurray, 
Box A7, Webster City, Iowa. 


BROILER CHICKS 


RAISING BROILERS? America’s new all-broiler 
magazine tells how to increase profits. Each issue packed 
with latest raising, marketing advice; money-making tips 
for floor, battery brooding. Bargain offer: 8 months 
$1.00! Subscribe today. Broiler Growing, Dept. K, Mount 
Morris, Illinois. 


BROILER CHICKS Pullorum Clean. All breeds mix- 
ed, no sex guarantee, $4.95 per 100. Heavy Breed Cock- 
erels our choice $5.95. Heavy, Mixed Chicks $6.95. 
Shipped C.0.D. plus postage. Order direct. Prompt ship- 
ment. Central Farms Hatchery, Box P-13, Zeeland, Mich. 

AAA GRADE Big Broiler Chicks. Fast growing. 
Bloodtested and disease free. $2.25, 110; $8.75, 440. 
C.0.D. Noll’s Poultry Farm, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 

SPECIAL OFFER—AAAA quality, big husky blood- 
tested Broiler Chicks, 110, $2.50; 440, $9.00. Quick 
C.0.D. shipment. Crestwood Farms, Sheridan 4, Pa. 

FOR BROILERS, Arbor Acre White Rocks, 15,000 
weekly. Approved-Clean. Clover Valley, Ramsey, Ind. 


CORNISH 


YEARS OF SPECIALIZING in Dark, White Cornish. 
Rea! livability. Extra large, blocky birds. Ideal for 
roasters and capons. Catalog free. Standard Hatcheries, 
Box 1215-A, Decatur, Illinois. 


CROSSBREEDS 


Cornish-X-Hampshires ; Cornish-X-Rocks; Austra-X- 

Whites; Wyandotte-X-Rocks; Hampshire-X-Rocks; 

Minorca-X-Leghorns; etc. Crossbreed vigor and pro- 

duction. Produce fancy market eggs and broilers. 

Pullorum Passed. U. 8. Approved. Catalog Free. 
STANDARD HATCHERIES 

Box 1215-A Decatur, Tilinois 


























GAMES 


PUREBRED GAMES, Travelers, Stags, $6.00; Pul- 
ne $3.00; Trio, $11.00. C. L. Porter, Goodlettsville, 
ennessee, 





GIANTS 


GIANTS, LARGEST American Breed, Huge size. Ex- 
cellent laying qualities. Ideal for the midwest farm. 
Chick catalog describes black, white varieties. Send 5c 
for postage. Foy Farms, Dept. 510, Clinton, Iowa. 


HAMBURGS 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS. Most beautiful 
of all fowls. Heavy layers, not sitters. Write today for 
free catalog. Send Se postage. Foy Farms, Dept. 510, 
Clinton, Towa. 








LEGHORNS 
BOOTH WHITE LEGHORNS 
 World’s Champions 
For Two Year 
Egg Production 


When you order Booth White Leghorn chicks you 
start with a strain that has earned a National Repu- 
tation for World’s Champion Laying and Top Profit 
Making Qualities. 

13 Booth White Leghorns set the ALL TIME World’s 
Kecord for 2 year egg production at the Pennsylvania 
Hen Contest laying an average of 508 eggs per hen 
with 100% Livability. 

Scientifically the blood of the great World’s Cham- 
pions we have bred in past years, has been so dis- 
tributed that a great majority of our 1955 chicks will 
have the blood of one or more of these great layers. 


BIG NEW BEAUTIFUL 
FREE CATALOG 
In Natural Colors it shows our Champion Layers, 
Our Big, Modern Breeding Farms. Gives full prices 
on Day old Chicks or Started Pullets. 3 MATINGS 
—as low as $9.90 per 100. Write today. 


BIG DISCOUNTS 
ON ADVANCE ORDERS 


BOOTH FARMS 


Box 931 Clinton, Missouri 

VILLAGE VIEW_R.0.P. Improved White Leghorns. 
Dam’s records to 353 eggs. Real production breeding. 
Day-old or Started Pullets two to 12 weeks. Minorca- 
Leghorn White Egg Cross, Free literature. Village View 
Farm & Hatchery, Box 17, Zeeland, Michigan. 








LEGHORNS 


DARBY WHITE LEGHORNS. Dirkse 100% Pure 
First Generation baby chicks or started pullets. Un- 
equalled records, highest three consecutive 10 year aver- 
age White Leghorns all Laying Tests since 1941. Com- 
pare with your favorite strain for better livability, more 

ful cage layers. Are you troubled with 
bloodspots, broodi tints, bl ? Get 
Dirkse Pure Darby Strain. Free 10 year laying test rec- 
ords with Catalog. Dirkse Leghorn Farm, x 169H, 
Zeeland, Michigan. 


UNEQUALLED RECORD PROVES 
H&N LEGHORNS YOUR BEST BUY! 


Compare the profit record of H&N Leghorns in Ran- 
dom Sample Egg Laying Tests and you can see why 
wise poultrymen are buying H&N ‘‘Nick Chick’ 
Leghorns. With present egg prices you can’t afford 
to feed and house anything but the best layers backed 
by the best long-term record. 

Are you satisfied with your present layers and be- 
lieve you have the most profitable Leghorn? Why 
don’t you make a Test and compare H&N Leghorns 
with any other layer and see the difference in profit? 
They are bred for Top Production, better shell and 
interior Egg Quality and Leucosis Resistance. Our 
breeders are raised and acclimated to Southern con- 
ditions. Write for Md se list and new H&N catalog. 
We are prepared to hatch every week during the year. 


TO-LANI FARM & HATCHERY 
Route 1 Stone Mountain, Ga. 
Phone Atlanta, Ga. DEarborn 8782 
SHIVERS FARM & HATCHERY 
Cuthbert Georgia 
FRIZZELL FARM & HATCHERY 
Route 6 Tampa 4, Florida 
BIG DANISH BROWN LEGHORNS will produce 
more white eggs with less attention than any breed. 
Hogan’s hardy rustlers are the greatest egg producing 
Browns of all times. They have led the nation’s official 
laying contests for years, establishing enviable Brown 
Leghorn world egg records. Do not confuse our big new 
type layers with the small flighty browns commonly 
offered. 6% pound hens are not unusual, Free Chick 
literature. Hogan Farms, Box 195F, Musk Okla. 



































$5.75 NET INCOME RECORD 
FOR COLONIAL LEGHORNS! 


Colonial Best Egg Grade White Leghorns, entered 
as day-old chicks in 3rd California Random Sample 
test made a net income record of $5.75 per hen! In 
1st California test $3.63 officia) net income record, 
more large AA and A grade eggs than any Leghorn 
entry. Colonial Chicks cost 4c to 14c less per chick, 
yet made far greater profits! 


CHOICE of Cage-Layer Plants 


Cage-Layer Egg Factory operators prefer Colonial 
strain 300-Egg Pedigree Bred Leghorns because they 
have the stamina and vigor for high livability. High 
speed production of BIG EGGS mean fewer culls, 
lower replacement costs. NEW COLOR-CATALOG 
shows our champion bred layers in full color — is 
packed with customer and official test profit records. 
Write today for FREE CATALOG and early order 
discount offer. WE HATCH THE YEAR AROUND! 


Write: 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Box 1741 


CULLMAN ALABAMA 





LEMMEN’S LARGE LEGHORNS—Baby pullets, 4 
week pullets, older started pullets. Michigan’s largest 
hatchery selling only White Leghorn babies and started 
pullets. Trapnesting 1,500 breeders. 20 pedigree pen 
matings. Post catd brings you free 1955 catalog, inter- 
esting pictures explains breeding program. Write today. 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 1104P, Holland, Michigan. 


LEGHORNS-Big-Egg, Large Type 
AAA ASSORTED PULLETS $14.90 f.0.b. 


AAA ASSORTED COCKERELS $2.89 f.o.b. 


R.0.P. Foundation Breeding—U.S. Approved, Pul- 
lorum Clean Austra - Whites, Leg-Hamps, 
Whites, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, New Hamp- 
shires, Production Reds, Customers report high Liv- 
ability. 28 years breeding. Special low prices. Big 
Discounts. Free Catalog. 

MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY 

Dept. F Butler, Missouri 

FLETCHER U.S. R.0.P. Big White Leghorns. Bred 
for high production of big white eggs, U.S. Certified 
Leghorn Chicks that will put more egg money in your 
pocket. Write for free price and catalog. Always sold out 
early. J. O. Fletcher and Sons, P.O. Box 548, Concord, 
North Carolina. 

TOWNLINE WHITE LEGHORNS 28 years under 
R.O.P. Progeny testing program. High production, ex- 
cellent egg quality, body size, low laying house mor- 
tality. This year buy breeding. Free catalog. TownLine 
Poultry Farm, Box 55P, Zeeland, Michigan. 

35 YEARS SELLING 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Big Danish 
Brown Leghorn Chicks and Pullets. Cheaper than you 
can raise them. Strong as Missouri mules. Also, White 
Leghorns. Moser Hatchery, Box B. Versailles, Missouri. 

BIG TYPE, BIG EGG Danish Brown Leghorn Chicks. 
275 to 328 egg sires from world’s champion pen. Egg 
contest winners. Advance order discounts. Free catalog. 
Missouri Valley Farm, Box 787, Marshall, Missouri. 




















Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 


Be 
when >ou order from our* advertisers. 
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Georgia-Alabama-F lorida Edition * 


LEGHORNS 
Beamsdale White Leghorns 


are one of the best strains in America. 


Our Leghorns average under ROP trap-nest 
last 2 he 260 eggs. Mortality less than 
5%. Try our Red-Leghorn Cross for light 
brown eggs or Sex-link for brown eggs. We 
hatch our own eggs. 


BEAMSDALE FARM 
Route 2 Lawndale, N. C. 


ONE OF COUNTRY’S largest producers, direct im- 
porters, heavy producing Danish Brown Leghorn Chicks. 
Excellent cage or floor layers. Special prices, free infor- 
mation. Smith Chickeries, 415 Monroe, Mexico, Mo. 

HELM’S IMPORTED Danish Brown Leghorns. Offi- 
cial contest record 317 points. Bigger bodied, larger 
‘ 10 breeds. pullorum clean. Free helpful bulletins. 
Helm’s Chicks, Paducah, Kentucky. 

“BIG BARRON LEGHORNS."’ Austra Whites, Leg- 
hamps. Pedigree sired 300-342 eggs. Reds, Rocks, Dela- 
wares. Amazing bargains. Guarantees. Heiman’s Hatch- 
ery, Montrose, PF, Mo. 


MINORCAS 


“BIG HEAVYWEIGHT Black Minorcas. Chicks stock. 
Free circular. Dougherty’s Minorcas, 2471-PT, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 

















3, 4 AND 6 WEEKS OLD Parmenter (Production) 
Red Puilets and Chicks. Cheaper than you can_ raise 
them. The Heavy Breed Egg Machine. Also, Baby Chicks. 
Our 35th year. Moser Hatchery, Box C, Versailles, Mo. 


STARTED CHICKS 


35 YEARS SELLING 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Started 
Chicks. Cheaper than you can raise them; out of danger-— 
saves labor. Also, Baby Chicks. Capons, Danish Brown 
Leghorns, Parmenter. (Production) Reds, New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks and White Leghorns. Send for 
prices. Moser Hatchery, Box R, Versailles, Missouri. 


WYANDOTTES 


SILVER LACED COLUMBIAN and White Wyan- 
dottes. Our specialty for 30 years. Chicks from select 
watings. Write for illustrated catalog describing each 
variety. Send 5c for postage. Foy Farms, Dept. 510, 
Clinton, Towa. 











TURKEYS 





POULTS 


THOMPSON BROADWHITES (large strain) 
and BROAD BREASTED BRONZE 
Hatching up to 20,000 weekly 
December to July. 


U. S. APPROVED and PULLORUM CLEAN 
Also Paratyphoid tube tested. 
Book now for delivery when wanted. 


Southeastern Turkey Ranch 
SUMTER SOUTH CAROLINA 


INCREASE TURKEY PROFITS! America’s only all- 
turkey magazine tells how. Each issue packed with latest 
raising and marketing advice, helpful ideas. Bargain 
offer: 9 months $1.00! Subscribe today. Turkey World, 
Dept. 76, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

RAISE TURKEYS the new way. Write for free in- 
formation explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in 
your own backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, 
Dept. 5, Columbus, Kansas. 

TURKEY POULTS, Broad Breasted Bronze, 70c each. 
Blood tested stock. Roebuck Turkey Farm, Roebuck, 8. C. 


DUCKS—GEESE 


WILD MALLARD DUCKS, $5.00 per pair. 
P.O. Box 100, Montgomery, Alabama. 


GUINEAS 


WHITE AFRICAN GUINEAS, $5.00 trio. J. H. 
Black, Ochlochnee, Georgia. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


RAISE PHEASANTS on $100 week plan. Little capi- 
tal and space can make you independent. Free details. 
Great Central System, Columbus 10, Kansas. 

RARE PHEASANTS, Peafowl, Waterfowl, Bantams; 
Bantam eggs, Walter Oakie, Ransom Road, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 

PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, Bantams, Guineas, Wa- 
terfowl, thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
lowa 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS, eggs, chicks, from large 
breeders. Victor Park Pheasant Farm, Pacolet, 8. C. 
PEACOCKS — South's largest flock. Single fowls or 
pairs. Shipped anywhere. F. H. McCrae, Eustis, Fla. 
20 BREEDS PHEASANTS, Peafowls — Write for 
prices. Jaquith Pheasantry, Seiling, Oklahoma. 
BLUE PEAFOWLS, $45.00 pair. Troy Kirkpatrick, 
Cordova, Alabama. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


BROWER FEED MIXER saves you $8.00-$16.00 a 
ton by mixing your own feeds. Perfect mixes in ten 
minutes. Five sizes, 700 to 4,000 pounds capacities. 
World's largest seller, over 9,000 in use. Sold on 30 day 
trial. Priced low, cash or time payments. Free Catalog. 
Brower Manufacturing Co., Box V76, Quincy, Illinois. 


POULTRY FARMERS, Broiler Growers, Turkey 
Raisers — Read the new American Poultry Journal for 
latest ideas and greater profits. 12 months, 50c. Special 
offer, years $1.00. American Poultry Journal, 182 
North Wabash, Chicago. 


WRITE FOR BROWER’S Big Free Poultry and Live- 
stock Equipment Catalog and Guide. Chock-full valuable 
poultry raising information. World's largest line poultry 
supplies, battery brofler plants. Lowest prices. Brower 
Mfg. Co., Dept. V57, Quincy, Illinois. 

OUR LAYING CAGES save money and include the 
latest improvements plus our special two-inch extra head 
room. Pre-built poultry houses available. Lawler Laying 
Cage Mfg. Co., Montevallo, Ala. 

LAYING AND CULLING, outdoor winter cages, build 
yourself, cost each, 37c up. Plans, specifications, $2.00. 
B. B. Carlton, Gadsden, R4, Alabama. 


INCUBATORS 


INCUBATORS — All sizes. Electric. Hatch Goose, 
juinea, Turkey, Duck, Chicken eggs. Special instruc- 
tions. Circular. Goshen Poultry Farm, Goshen, Indiana. 
MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 

nearest office. Be sure to give both your old and 

new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham. = 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 











LIVESTOCK 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


CATTLE OILERS—BACKRUBBERS. Let cattle treat 
themselves, kill grubs, lice, ticks, mites, automatically. 
Applies insecticide to back and undersides, $19.50 up. 
Automatic Co., Box “i, Pender, Nebr. 


DEHORNING PASTE prevents horns growing on 
calves and kids. 30 years satisfaction. Bottle sufficient 
50 head. $1.50 prepaid. Tomellem Company, Dept. P, 
Calico Rock, Arkansas. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY CATTLE MARKERS complete with chain, 
brass tag for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden 
Arrow Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 


HAY 


ALFALFA—First, second cutting, many other grades 
Hay. Carloads, truckloads. Art Callari Hay Company, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
DAIRY GOATS 


MAKE MONEY raising Dairy Goats—Produce health- 
ful milk. Monthly magazine $1.00 yearly; sample 20c, 
Dairy Goat Journal, Columbia A20, Mo. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—Black 
and Tan, also Black and Tan and White and Sable with 
white markings. All pups guaranteed to heel within first 
year or replace with another. Excellent bloodlines. Cody 
Fowler, Box 101, Commerce, Ga. 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups—(Distemper 
vaccinated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training 
instructions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


COON HUNTERS! Read a monthly magazine devoted 
to coonhounds, training, news, stories. 12 issues $2.00. 
Sample 20c. American Cooner, Box 211R, Sesser, Ill. 


























* The Progressive Farmer, January 1955 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. TB and 
Bang’s tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘‘Grand Hotel 
for Dairy Cattle,’’ Elgin, Ill. (Hotel accommodations). 
Established 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 
Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 116. 


WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN and Guernsey Heifers and 
Calves for Sale. Delivered on approval. James E. Welch, 
Mukwonago, Wis. Phone Eagle 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


NYLON HOSIERY BARGAINS — Factory rejects 
(Thirds), 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (Seconds), 3 
air $1.00. Our select grade (irregulars), 3 pair $2.00. 
Postpaid when cash with order. Allen Hosiery Company, 
Box 349, Dept. 2, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PINKING SHEARS—Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium 
plated, precision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money refunded. Lincoln 
Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 








BROWN SWISS 


REGISTERED BROWN Swiss Cattle. Donald Brad- 
ley, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 


HEREFORD 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORD bulls, cows, 
heifers. All ages. $100.00 and up, papers furnished. Also 
grade cattle. A. M. Muncy, Wilsonville, Ala. 


HOLSTEINS 


PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Of all ages—especially heifers and cows capable of 
from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 
the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Wisconsin. As- 
sociation service. Telephone 3644 or Write 
NTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSN. 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


FARMERS ATTENTION — Have SS am? 500 
Holstein cows and heifers for sale. d Bangs 
Tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and bred. Springing 
heifers. All stock from selected and outstanding cattle, 
no stockyard cattle. Any quantity sold, one to Lye 
or carload lots. Shady Elm Stock Farms, Route 4 

02, Kenosha, Wisc. Phones: Sturdevant 2261; ‘Kenosha 











2-0097 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 
ELK RUN HERD Milking Shorthorns, established 
1921. Bulls 3 to 14 months old. Dams R.M. and classi- 
fied. Jesse Oakley, Uniontown, Ala. 





SWINE 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINA and Duroc mature 
boars, bred gilts, lots full pigs, reasonable. Jacksonville 
Hog Farm, Box 1562, Jacksonville, Texas. 

DUROC AND HAMPSHIRE bred and open gilts, 
boars. Clarence Chappell, Belvidere, N. C. 








SUPERIOR ENGLISH SHEPHERDS — Registered. 

Old = pe. Century strain, natural heelers. Pups 
Murfr Tenn. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD or Collie Pups for watch and 
stock, Also registered Scotch = Reasonable. Zim- 
merman Farms, Flanagan, Itinois 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS — Guards varmints; 
guaranteed heelers; 35 years selling 35 states. Bellwood 
Kennels, Lebanon, Tenn 

FANCY LEATHER Dos Collars, Harnesses, Collar 
Plates. Free catalog. The Dog Collar Works, Maysville, 
Georgia. 

IMPROVED REGISTERED English Shepherd Pups, 
eS instructions free. Stodghill Ranch, Quinlan, Tex. 

PIT BULL TERRIER PUPPIES—Reasonable. Free 
itustrated circular. A. G. Bowman, Stafford, Kansas. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS — Natural heelers, 
watchdogs. R. C. Tanner, Route 3, Gainesville, Ga. 

COLLIES, SHEPHERDS, Pekingese, Rat Terriers, 
Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 

REGISTERED WHITE COLLIE—Matron, reasonable 
price. Simpson Farm, Spat a, Ga. 
































FOREMOST FARM Berkshire hogs, boars, ready for 
heavy service, open and bred gilts, also weanling pigs, 
either sex, no relation, immuned, registered, over 225 in 
herd. Shipped any place. Satisfied customers 42 states. 
Telephone Waverly 5282, visit or write. A. E. Blaum, 
Waverly, Ohio. 

REGISTERED BERKSHIRES—Fall pigs, large lit- 
ters, big bone Western stock. Russell Wood, Route 1, 
Halifax, Pennsylvania. 


REGISTERED PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE Pigs. Free folder. Way- 
land Darby, Route 4, Florence, Ala. 


buROCS 


REGISTERED DEEP RED Blocky Type Durocs, that 
will weigh over 400 pounds in twelve months. One pig, 
$30.00; two pigs, $55.00. Valley Farm, Baxley, Georgia. 

DUROCS SINCE 1912—Gilts, boars, unrelated, reg- 
ae, h type, 

ble. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 























RAT TERRIER PUPPIES—Bred for ratters. Crusad- 
ers Kennels, Stafford, Kansas 


RAT TERRIERS—Photos. Kenny’ 8 Kennels, St. John, 
Kansas. 








“HOW TO BREAK and Train Horses’’—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 31, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 


FAMOUS ANGORAS, Chinchillas, New Zealands! 
World’s most profitable rabbits! Finest heavy-producing 
oriae- Tere Catalog free. P. F. Grinsteads, Edwards- 
ville nois 


MAKE BIG MONEY! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania. 

RAISE MONEYMAKING Angora, New Zealand Rab- 
bits. Particulars free. White’s Rabbitry, Jackson, Mich. 

STANDARD RABBIT JOURNAL, B-241-P, Milton, 
Pa. Year $1.00, sample dime, $ manual 25c. 


GUINEA PIGS. Plenty markets. Booklet free. Taylors, 
B426H, Hapeville, Georgia. 


MINK 


RAISE MINK—Free booklet, pen plans, 
crets,”’ feed, care. Mink are money makers. 
today. Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 24, 
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REGISTERED DUROCS — Bred sows, weaned pigs, 
cherry red, meaty type. W. A. Gardner, Auburn, Ala. 


ESSEX 
REGISTERED ESSEX PIGS. Circular, J. Sherman 
Autry, Autryville, N. C. 
HAMPSHIRES 


SELECTED YOUNG BOARS from Alabama Reserve 
Grand Champion. Beauties and priced to sell. J. P. 
Meszaros, Citronelle, Ala. 


REGISTERED HEREFORD HOGS of _ champion 
bloodlines. 8 weeks old pigs, $25.00 each. Bred gilts, 
$125.00. Ward Meade Farm, Paper Mill Road, Route 3, 
Marietta, Georgia. 














LANDRACE 


LANDRACE BRED SOW SALE—Saturday, February 
19, 1 P.M. Registered sows bred to imported Scanda- 
navian purebred Landrace boars. National recognized 
lean meat hog, fast gains. Sale catalog free. Willow 
Tree Farm, Noblesville, Indiana. 


0. I. Cc. 


OIC GRAND CHAMPION winner. Pigs, $25.00, 
$35.00. Stodghill Ranch, Quinlan, Texas. 

REGISTERED OIC HOGS. J. 8. Smith, Route 4, 
Philadelphia, Mississippi. 











RAISE M ane er. profitable. Free information. 
Established markets ght Farms, Atlanta 8, Texas. 


CHINCHILLAS 


RAISE PROFITABLE CHINCHILLAS — We have 
market for all you raise. Chinchillas for sale. Let us tell 
you how you can make money with these highly profitable 
little animals. Mrs. Henry Fowler, Route 2, Box 218 
Altoona, Alabama. 


WANT PROFITABLE HOBBY? Raise Chinchillas 
for extra a and old age insurance. Markets furnish- 
ed. Small space. No experience required. National Chin- 
chillas, 7372 Melrose, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


FINE CHINCHILLAS — Strain bred many years for 
fine fur, health and vigor. Good breeders. A top blood 
line. The 5 Hicks Chinchilla Ranch, Alpharetta, Ga. 


HINCHILLAS—Registered, low agg Kray, 1600P 
west Goodhope, Milwaukee 9, Wiscons 

















CATTLE 


ATTENTION — DAIRY FARMERS 
Large selection young high- od fresh, close-up and 
springing HOLSTEIN & GUER Y cows and heif- 
ers always available. Direct fom porebe ases care- 
fully selected for quality, type and eee T.B. 
& Bangs Tested; many Calfhood Vaccinated. Private 
daily sales. Farmer prices and reasonable delivery 
gladly quoted. Buy with confidence from Ohio's 
Oldest Licensed & Bonded Lt Dairy Cattle 
Specialists for 106 ce year: 

B N & COMPANY 


Establianed 1849 
3149-57 Rosin, Greve 2 ve Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Phone: Kirby 5041 Night Phone: Valley 8024 


La yy ee ep GUERNSEYS—Choice quality, se- 
lected. Re ec of non-registered Holstein a Guern- 
cows. —* elote springers, bred an heifers. 
T.B. and 8 vested. Write or phone. 2- oil collect. 
Gordon A. Riley, Ashland, Ohio. 


bg pt AND GUERNSEY dairy cows and heifers, 
fresh and ay I, iso younger heifers. 700 to select 
from. Chester ‘%,. Valparaiso, Indiana. 























POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA HOGS, lean meat type. Pigs, bred 
gilts, service boars. None better. Minglewood Farm, 
Chapel Hill, Tenn. 





TAMWORTH 


TAMWORTHS, the real lean meat breed you can stay 
with and make more money. Free information and sa’ 
catalogues. The Tamworth Swine Association, Hagers- 
town, Indiana. 

REGISTERED TAMWORTHS — Weaned pigs, ex- 
pressed your approval, $35.00. Also bred gilts and service 
boars. L. 8. Corbett, Macclesfield, N. C. 











OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





IF YOU IRON AT HOME, these ironing board cover 
stretchers are just what you've been looking for! Four 
sturdy steel springs, each equipped with two hooked 
prongs on each end (patented) will last a lifetime! 
Quickly and easily installed: Only $1.00 postpaid, guar- 
anteed. Shoppers’ Short-Cuts, 418 Brookfield Avenue, 
Chattanooga 11, Tennessee. 


HAND LOTION—SMOOTHE lanolin lotion comes in 
concentrated form. Mixed with water, makes a full quart 
of rich, creamy lotion. Send $1.00, your name and ad- 
dress, to Colonial Chemical Co., Inc., Box 8367 Uni- 
versity Park Station, Denver 10, Colorado. 


GIVEN WITHOUT ONE PENNY cost to your church 
or group—48-Cup Electric Dripolator Coffee Urn. Just 
have 10 members each sell only four bottles famous fla- 
voring. No money needed, ever. Write Anna Elizabeth 
Wade, 1462 Tyree Street, Lynchburg, Va. 

HOUSEHOLD DECALS, assorted dozen, $1.00. Whole- 
sale prices available, free literature. Jerri Clark, Box 
3602, Miami 23, Florida. 

SEND US RAW WOOL for blankets. Details free. 
West Texas Woolen Mills, 411 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

SEW BABY SHOES at home. No canvassing. $40.00 
weekly possible. Write: Tiny-Tot, Gallipolis 2, Ohio. 

















60% PROFIT ON COSMETICS—Famous nationally 
advertised Hollywood Cosmetics pay 60%. Make $25.00 
jay up! Hire others. For free samples, details, write 
Studio Girl, Dept. PF-15A, Glendale, Calif. 

NEED EXTRA CASH? Get it selling Blair’s unusual 
line of household and food products. Every housewife a 
prospect. Products sent on Free Trial. Write Blair, Dept. 
27NA-1, Lynchburg, Va. 

THRILLING, PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS. 
Make fast-seller chenille monkey trees, dolls, flowers. 
Terrific holiday demand. Information free. Velva, Bo- 
hemia 20, New 

FULL FASHIONED Nylon Hosiery. Irregulars, 2 
pairs, $1.00; Seconds, 4 pairs, $1.00; Thirds, 8 pairs, 
$1.00. Order now! Premier Sales, Box 8177, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

CALIFORNIA SWEET SMELLING BEADS sell on 
sight. No experience needed. Big profit. Particulars free. 
Mission, 2328PF West Pico, Los Angeles 6, California. 

FINE COMBED CHAMBRAY and Gingham. San- 
forized. Beautiful patterns, Samples on request. Only 69c 
per yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

















PHOTO FINISHING 




















EMBROIDER STAMPED LINENS. Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save. Send for Free ee ge Merribee, 
Dept. 706, 22 West 21st Street, New York * A 

QUILT PIECES—Big bundle, new, es ae cotton 
prints. Patterns, free gift, $1.25. McCombs Brothers, 
Int'l Airport, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

MONEY FOR YOU — Easily and quickly raising 
Parakeets for our market. We furnish starting stock. 
Parakeets, Anaheim 11, Calif. 


DESIGN SMART FASHIONS for yourself or others. 
Fascinating, protitable field. Learn at home in spare time. 
Practical basic training. Sound ‘‘Learn-by-doing’’ meth- 
od. Write for free booklet. National School of Dress 
Design, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2721, Chicago 14. 


FRUITS AND DELICACIES 


FLORIDA CITRUS FRUITS—Sweet, juicy oranges, 
$2.50; Grapefruit, $2.25; Mixed, $2.35, bushel. Express 
collect. Ted Gau, San Antonio, Fla. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


ANNOUNCING NEW Home Study Course in Interior 
Decoration. For professional or personal use. Fine field 
for men and women. noes basic training. Approved 
supervised method. Low tuition. Easy payments. Free 

klet. Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 835 
Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2721, Chicago 14 




















MACHINERY and PARTS 





DEPRESSION PRICES—We sell cheap. Save 50% to 
75% on new and used Tractor Parts. All makes. We 
undersell. Describe needs. Immediate quotation. Surplus 
Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, North Dakota. 


GRAIN ROLLERS—KRIMPERS. Roll, crack, crimp 
your grain without dust, get fast growth on less feed. 
Low cost, sizes 30 to 500 bushels per hour; $154.50 up. 
Hesse Co., Box 119, Pender, Nebr 


SPECIALISTS IN GOOD, sound used tractor wheels 
all complete, ready to mount. Write for our low prices. 
Joe Goodman Tractor Wrecking Co., Box 1412, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 






















































FREE CATALOG Welders, welder-kits, motors, gen- 
erators, hydraulic-kits, pumps, tools, winches, - surplus 
items, etc. Dunbar Mfg., Box 12206-M3, Houston 17, 

exas. 

SAVE ON TRACTOR PARTS. Buy direct from na- 
tion’s largest combination stock of new and used parts. 
roe 1955 catalog. Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines, 
owa. 

GARDEN TRACTORS, $100.00, 3 HP. New, plowing, 
sickle mowing, lawn | mowing. Write: Ah. niversal Mfg. Co., 
324 West Tenth, lis, India’ 














PHOTO FINISHING 





20 WALLET SIZE FOTOS 99c 
50 for only $1.99 


You can now have 20 MEM-O-RY FOTOS (Wallet 
size) done from your school picture or favorite por- 
trait or negative for only 99c and 50 for only $1.99— 
all on beautiful double weight silk finish portrait 
paper. Just send your portrait er negative today 
with the money and this ad. 

GIFT PORTRAIT: You can also have three beauti- 
ful Gift Portraits enlarged 5x7 size on beautiful 
silk finish portrait paper and mounted in h 




















Studio Portrait folder—all for only 99c. If ordered 
with the Mem-O-Ry FOTOS or with negative there 
will be no charge for copy negative, but if order is 
for only Gift Portraits from a picture, add 50c extra 
for copy negative. Send ad. 

FREE ROLL FILM: If you are a NEW SCOUT 
CUSTOMER and send us your FIRST roll film or 
reprint order of 40c or more at 5c per print in cash, 
we will mail you a free roll of guaranteed camera 
film in any size from 127 through 616. Your work 
will be printed JUMBO size, deckle edge, and bound 
in the plastic bound super pak album at no extra cost. 


THIS AD MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 
Mail Order Photofinishers 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 


ENLARGEMENTS, professional quality, custom made 
on double weight matte, 5x7, 30c; 8x10, 40c; 11x14, 75c; 
16x20, $2.00. Expert oil coloring, $2.00 extra. New nega- 
Bre 50c. Minimum $1.00 cash or money order. Aerolite 

Photo, Box 351, Warrior, Alabama. 


New — Dated Prints — Jumbo Size 
IN WALLET-TYPE FOLDER, 8 FOR 40c 
Eight JUMBO dated prints, only 40c, including de- 
veloping your film—12 to 16 owe rolls, only 60c, 
in Wallet-type print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! “‘Specials’’ on enlargements. 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 

plies, ete. We specialize in your satisfaction. 
SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 812-PF FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ROLLS tt ae eer — 25¢e; 16, 35c; jumbo 
album prints 8, Davenport Finishers, 
Davenport, lows. 
BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 8x10 enlargement from 


Hr yg paeteara ph, $1.00; four, $3.00. Surgal, Box 

















REMNANTS? BARGAINS—Silks, Cottons, Velvets. 
Free samples. Rainbow, Estill Springs 7, Tenn. 





12 JUMBOS from any size roll developed, 25c¢ with this 
ad only. L. Skrudiand, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 







































fogging. Samples sent on trial. Kristee 65, Akron, @ 














































BEST QUALITY DEVELOPING GET NE 
ee! 
OVERSIZE PRINTS IN ALBUMS to-measure 

From 8 Exposure Roll 400 ME iickard Sh 

From 12 Exposure Roll 60¢ ONEY 

Reprints — Each 200 orders for ' 

Write for free mailers and complete _ Also Flowe 
price list. Free. Star 

) EXTRA 
BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP size Blair 
to friends a 

PANAMA CITY FLORIDA Write Blai 

1 EACH 8 EXPOSURE ROLL 25c, 2 each 38c. J; WANTE! 
prints 4c each, 1 each 8 exposure roll 35c, 12 e Shrubs, Or! 
roll 50c. Copy favorite ree and 10 glossy bills tiful. Book 
3 5x7 enlargements 50c, 4 8x10’s $1.00. Summers § Ww. Ford N 
Unionville, Mo. —STRANC 

NC 
ROLLS DEVELOPED Replaces 1 
Samp 
35c AND PRINTED S5c Me SELL _N 
. Re 

8 Exp. Rolls developed and enlarged Jumby | a 

Double Size 35c. Reprints 4 cents. Beautify MEN 01 

Deckle Edge—bound in showy plastic albums, nenates ¢ 

cdetalis, 
We have thousands of happy customers. Chicago 22 
UIT ' 
DARLING STUDIOS auth f 

Box 1221 Mobile, Alg,- 

FILM DEVELOPED and Giant Size Prints in 4 BE AN 
bums at no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 35c. Roll a catalog. He 
Ng Pictures 50c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, ty Auctioneer! 

*.0.D. Fees. Dowl Photo Company, Box 2077, Py GL Train 
Worth, Texas. aD 5CTIO 

. . . ca 
Surprise Gift With First Order Diploma. 
wi 

Dated Plastic Bound Superpak Album Jumbo TT 

Prints, 8 exposure roll 40c, 12 or 16 exposure bo ag 

roll 50c. Reprints ac. each. City, Miss 

8 exposure roll develaned and 16 contact ne, 

prints (2 each neg.) 40c. Reprints 3c each, - — 

CERTIFICATE FOR 3 5x7 ENLARGEMENTS mH 
OWL PHOTO COMPANY psuetto 

WEATHERFORD OKLAHOMA 

NO CHARGE for Developing Rolls. Pay for pring 
only. Negative size 3c each. Jumbos 4c. Refunds on fai} EES I 
ures. Special offer: 30 Jumbos or 50 regylar repriny little atten’ 
$1.00. Square Deal Photos, Hutchinson, Kansas. zines, = 

dviee fron 

YOUR ROLL FILM DEVELOPED & Keties co 

PLUS 8 beautiful enlargements BEES | 
mounted in a loose-leaf .album, seeping’ 
aaa = American 
COMPLETE 35c ican 

12 exposure roll 
16 exposure roll 65¢ -” 
SUPER-FAST SAME DAY SERVICE. cate 
Fine grain developing. Send card for free film mailers, 4% pound 
UN FOTO SERVICE Country 8 

Box 2588 Jacksonville, Fis NEW-C 

HIGHEST QUALITY Photo Finishing. 8 expomm —— 
developed, Jumbo prints 39c; 12 exposure 49c; 16 @& tocnes, La 
posure 59c; Reprints 4c. Aberdeen Film Service, Det FRESH 
G, Aberdeen, South Dakota. postpaid. | 

ONLY 25c for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from yor 
roll or negatives: 12, 35c (Trial). Quick service. Wris 
for Free Film Mailers. Willard Studios, Box 25538, FE snare 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

SENSATIONALLY NEW—16 oversize contact prim tttona H 
or 8 plastic bound superpak album jumbo prints wit ANY St 
your first roll, 25c. Album Studios, Weatherford, Okk — 

SCHOOL PICTURES COPIED, 20 wallet size, $1.0; ae 
hi-gloss enlargements, ten 4x6, $1.00; six 5x7, SLM; 
three 8x10, $1.00. Dixie Photo, Amite, La. 

SPECIAL—10 reprints, 25¢; Jumbo, 35¢; 50 reprints By ad 
$1.00; Jumbo, $1.50; roils finished, 25c; Jumbo, $1165.00" 
Dick’s Photo, Louisville 12, Ky. roam Indu 

OIL COLORING Woshingte 

OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS can be 2 fascin ME exortene 
ing hobby or profitable sideline for those with artiste Opportuni 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Send fe 1069 Utie: 
free booklet. National Photo Coloring School, 835 Dive 
sey Parkway, Dept. 2721, Chicago 14. WHOLI 

80% disco 
included. 
Paterson | 
MISCELLANEOUS BREED 
Money! L 
opportunit 

RAT POISON—Rid your place of rats and mice wit St., Los 
the new miracle liquid poison, easy to use, send om NEW |} 
dollar, cash or money order, no stamps, for trial orget, Repairs ¢ 
enough to make 2 quarts of poison, one of the mot sent on tr 
effective rat poisons ever produced. Dublin Farmei HUNDI 
Supply, Dublin, Georgia biggest cl 

“PRINTING FOR THE FARMER.”’ Letterheads, @& ed, 201 
velopes, circulars, shipping tags, invoices, program, PART 
rubber stamps. For price give size, color, and_quantity. selling na 
Picture of any animal, fowl, or crop printed. Humphries ‘orp., 1 
Printing Co., 8 East Third Avenue, Rome, Georgia. - 

DON’T FEED SPARROWS! Catch thousands wit 
original Vail Sparrow Traps. Big cash savings guata FREE! 
teed. Free particulars. Rush! Farm Service Compal, Tandy Le: 
Box 7921, Chicago 6, Illinois. — 

BIBLE REPAIR — We specialize in repairing # 

Bibles to new life. Write for free catalog. Florida Grow 
Press, Box 2350, Tampa, Florida. P Le J Mi 

RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITER Bargains, 300 HB yi e, 

up. Write Dixie Service, King, North Carolina. 5,000, $1 
10,000, 
AGENTS—SALESMEN = 

FREE BOX of All Occasion Greeting Cards just f Backyard, 
sending your name and address. Permit us to tell he let explai 
you too can make Big Money during your spare tim Dostpaid. 
showing friends, neighbors Elmira’s sparkling line @ HEAR 
All Occasion Greeting Cards. No obligation to buy. million r 
receive your gift box with details and samples on # delivery 
poral send post card today to Elmira Greeting Cart ly. Ra 

, Dept. 216, Elmira, FISHW 
mr KE $25 - $100 FAST - yourself or organization 5,000, $7. 
Sell friends big value $1.00 and $1.25 All-Occasim Ranch, C} 
Greeting Card Assortments, “valentine, Easter Boxes. “RED 
Gift Wrappings, Gifts. 200 items! Experience unnettt Glante \ 
sary. Samples on approval. Free Imprinted Statione? Stel i 
Samples. Free $1.00 gift for promptness. Hedenkam —telnhate! 
361 Broadway, Dept. PR-14, New York. EARTE 

START YOUR OWN BUSINESS on credit, Yourom My Sowell. § 
boss. 1,661 of our dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 198 
We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 200 home nec 
sities. Sales experience unnecessary. Pleasant profi BIG Pp 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Bar Trial, As 
leigh’s, Dept. A-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. hold Nee: 

RFD SALESMEN: Sideline. Every farmer buys cia jane. F 
Easily make $50.00 or more weekly extra money nett! atst_writ 
months. America’s best known chicks. Kit free. Colonlth 
Pleasant Hill 10, Missouri. 1 

SELL MINERAL FEED to farmers, feeders, desles MA 
* State age, sales experience. Full or part time. Commit ne ne 
sion basis. Write Farmers Friend Mineral Co., Napole® Vertised | 
Ohio. " antes. Ni 

DOUBLE YOUR MONEY—Selling 24 ounce 5-vilt St. Mari 
Fiavor Deal. Your cost Other a NOVING 
Premiums. LaDerma, 4014 Nebraska, St. Louis 1 Dearest 

“FOG-STOP” WINDSHIELD Gori Ins new a 
moves blurry mist, frost, sleet, snow. Stops mingha 
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AGENTS—SALESMEN 


“EW SHIRT OUTFIT FREE — Make $90.00 
amt Ppa orders a day. Famous quality made- 
pee ysure dress and sport shirts at $3.95 up sell fast to 
pa No experience needed. Full or part time. Write: 
Packard Shirt Co., Dept. 746, Terre Haute, Ind. 
v AKING OPPORTUNITY! Take big profit 
oy Poa famous Patented Varieties Fruit Trees. 
‘iso Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Vines. Big sales outfit 
free. Stark Bros., Desk 30215, Louisiana, Missouri. 
ONEY EVERY WEEK. I'll send you full- 
antes ae ahold products on Free Trial. Show them 
to friends and neighbors. You can make Big Extra Profits. 
Write Blair, Dept. 27NA-2, Lynchburg, Va. 

ITED: SALESMEN-SALESWOMEN—Sell Roses, 
ag hmm Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beau- 
tiful Book in natural color. Write for details. Howard 
W. Ford Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 

NGE “DRY’’ Window Cleaner. Sells like wild. 
A. 3 messy rags, liquids. Simply glide over glass. 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 66, Akron, Ohi eS 
SELL NEW AUTOMATIC Floor Waxer. Trigger on 
handle. Retails $2.95. Your profit 125%. Write Smith, 
Inc., Greenfield 23, Mass. es 
MEN OR WOMEN to sell Cosmetics and Household 
Remedies for 60 year old firm. Send for free catalog and 
details, no investment. McBrady’s, 1915-F Superior, 
Chicago 22. ALEC Bal - 

TIT TREES FOR .E—Salesinen wanted. Write 

to eutth Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


AUCTIONEERING 


BE AN AUCTIONEER — Term soon. Write for free 
catalog. Home Study Course available. Reppert School of 
Auctioneering, Box 39, Decatur, Ind. Founded 1921. 
G.I. Training approved. 

AUCTIONEER SCHOOL, January, 2 weeks complete. 
Diploma. Write for information. Clarence E. Davis, 
Morgantown, Indiana. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING — Term soon. Write for 
catalog. Missouri Auction School, Box 8425C2, Kansas 
City, Missouri. ii 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING, Term Soon. Free cata- 
jog. Reisch Auction School, Mason City 2, Iowa. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Write National Auction 
Institute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 

AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, Arkansas. Term soon. 
Free catalog. Home Study Course. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


BEES INCREASE SEED and fruit yields. Require 
little attention. Big profits. Stingproof equipment, maga- 
zines, books, bee hives. Factory prices save 25%. Free 
adviee from experienced bee men. Free Catalogue. Walter 
Kelley Co., Dept. A, Clarkson, Kentucky. 

BEES INSURE BETTER Crop Pollination. Profitable 
side line. Send $1.00 for book, ‘‘First Lessons in Bee- 
keeping” and six months subscription. Free literature. 
American Bee Journal, Box 8, Hamilton, Illinois. 


SYRUP—HONEY 


THICK OLD TIMEY KIND, Louisiana Pure Ribbon 
Can Syrup—Golden color, rich smell, rich flavor, $1.70 
























































HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


MAKE BIG MONEY selling Sunshine’s Exclusive 
Everyday Cards. Nationally Famous Assortment sells on 
sight for $1.00. Many others. Beautiful Stationery, Gift 
Wraps, Novelties, Deluxe 21 Card Assortment, etc. Send 
postcard today for Sample Kit on approval. Sunshine Art 
Studio, Inc., Dept. PF-1, Springfield 1, Mass.; Pasa- 
dena 3, Calif. (East of Rockies address Springfield office. ) 


WOMEN WITH SPARE TIME, here's a chance for 
Extra Money. Take orders for my food and household 
products, ete., from Old Virginia. I'll send products on 
Free Trial. Write today. Blair, Dept. 27NA-3, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 

BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—To $5.00 hour, dem- 
onstrating Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighbor- 
hood. For free samples, details, write Studio Girl, 
Dept. PF-15, Glendale, Calif. ‘a 

MAKE MONEY Introducing World’s cutest children’s 
dresses. Big selection, adorable styles. Low prices. Com- 
plete display free. Rush name. Harford, Dept. N-2341, 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

AMAZING EXTRA-MONEY plan gives you gorgeous 
dress without penny cost. Rush name today with dress 
size. C. E. Israel, Dept. N-235, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. — 

HOME WORKERS. Help fill demand for hand-made 
moccasins. Good pay. Experience unnecessary. California 
Handicrafts, Dept. 8, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

ENJOY EXTRA INCOME sewing Baby Shoes, Dresses 
= established markets. Thompson's, Loganville ‘“‘PF,’’ 
Wisconsin. 


























PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS—Learn how you can protect your inven- 
tion. A specially prepared booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the 
Inventor’’ containing detailed information concerning 
patent protection and procedure together with ‘‘Record 
of Invention’’ form will be promptly forwarded to you 
upon request, without obligation. We are registered to 
practice before the United States Patent Office and are 
prepared to serve you in the handling of your patent 
matters. Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 527-A District National Build- 
ing, Washington, wh 

INVENTORS—If you believe you have an invention, 
you should find out how to protect it. The firm of Mc- 
Morrow, Berman & Davidson with offices in Washington, 
D. C., is qualified to take the necessary steps for you. 





Send for copy of our Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect 


Your Invention.’’ We will also send you an “‘Invention 
Record’’ form. No obligation. They are yours for the ask- 
ing. McMorrow, Berman & Davidson, Registered Paten' 
Attorneys, 107-8 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 





INVENTORS: When you are satistied that you have 
invented something of value write me, without obligation, 
what steps you should take to 

secure a patent. Write Patrick D. Beavers, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 1081 Columbian Building, Washington 


for information as to 


1, D 





INVENTORS — Information on patent procedure fur- 

Randolph, 

Registered Patent Attorney, 229 Columbian Building, 
c. 


nished on request, without obligation. John 


Washington 1, D. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN Auto and Diesel Me- 
chanics. Master this top paying trade. Many graduates 
earn $100 a week and up. Approved for Korvan veterans. 

No. 236. Nashville 


For free information write Dept. 
Auto-Diesel College, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

















4% pound can, prepaid 600 miles. J. O. Allen’s Little 
Country Store, Route 1, Box 54, Alexandria, La. 
wille, Fis NEW-CROP HONEY-—-Good quality. $12.00 for six 
8 expomn ten-pound pails. Freight prepaid. H. Sudbury, Natchi- 
49c; 16 & toches, Louisiana. 
ervice, Det FRESH RIBBON CANE SYRUP—8% pounds, $2.20 
postpaid. Goodwilla, Fullerton, La. 
ovion ae BOOKS—ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
Box 25538, BOOKS FOUND! Any author, any title. Fast service. 
Reasonable prices. Send wants, no obligation. Inter- 
ontact prin national Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
prints wit ANY SONG, popular or sacred; any book, fiction or 
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non-fiction. Write Carleton Book & Music Co., Box 1269, 
Rome, Georgia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW MUSHROOMS—Cellar, shed. Spare, full time, 
year round. ye pay $3.50 pound. We paid Babbitt 
$4,165.00 in few weeks. Free book. Washington Mush- 
room Industries, Dept. 141-2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, 
Washington 


START A BUSINESS of your own. No investment, no 
experience. Make $100 week without effort. Send for Free 
Opportunity Book! Harry Cohon & Sons, Inc., Dept. G27, 
1069 Utica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE! 8,000 nationally famous products. 30- 
80% discounts! Large catalog. Sensational business plans 
included. Consolidated Distributors, 21-65 Lafayette, 
Paterson 15. New Jersey. 

BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn Big 
Money! Learn secrets. Help fill huge demand. Amazing 
opportunity. Free plan. Tropicals, 1008-T Los Angeles 
St., Los Angeles 15. 

NEW PLASTIC MENDING TAPE. Just press on! 
Repairs clothing instantly. Lightning seller. Samples 
sent on trial. Kristee 108, Akron, Ohio. 

HUNDREDS Moneymaking Opportunities. World's 
biggest classified. Free copy. Popular Mechanics Classi- 
fied, 201 East Ontario, Chicago 11. 

PART TIME OR FULL TIME. Your own business, 
selling name brands. No inventory required. H. 8. Davis 
Corp., 145-R. W. 15 Street, NYC. 


CRAFTS—HOBBIES—TOYS 


FREE! “DO-IT-YOURSELF” Leathercraft Catalog. 
Tandy Leather, Box 397D, Tulsa, Okla. ‘ 


EARTHWORMS 


BIG MONEY RAISING Gray Crickets and Fifhworms 
Complete instructions, $1.00. Lares Breeder Fishworms, 
$4.00 per 1,000, postpaid, with raising instructions. 
tan $17.50. Bed-Run Red Wigglers, 3,000, $6.75. 

000, $20.00. Carter Bait Ranch, Plains, Georgia. 


$200.00 MONTHLY POSSIBLE raising Earthworms! 

ia ps Rags Sesame. a Illustrated Book- 

is raising, feeding, packing, marketing. 25c 
postpaid. Ozark Worm Farm-K, Willow Springs, Mo. 
































EASILY MAKE $65 WEEK as Practical Nurse. Learn 
quickly at home. No high school necessary, no age limit. 
Write today for free booklet, lessons. Post Graduate H>s- 
pital School of Nursing, 25E15 Auditorium Building, 


Chicago 





COMPLETE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare 
with 58-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. 
Diploma. Information booklet free. American School, 


Dept. X152, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teach- 
ers. Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Box 


144-K, Station E, Atlanta, Georgia. 








STAMPS 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION Free—Includes Triangles, 
Early United States, Animals, Commemoratives, British 
Colonies, High Value Pictorials, etc. Complete collection 
plus Big Illustrated Magazine all free. Send 5e for post- 


age. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. PF, Toronto, Canada. 





OLD STAMPS WANTED—I will pay $100.00 each for 
1924 le green Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven 
(up to $1,000 each if unused). Send 10c today for large 
Illustrated Folders showing Amazing prices paid for old 


stamps and coins. Baker-Stamps, PF-51, Elyria, Ohio. 





FIRST U.N. SET. Among world’s Oe eng Only 10c. 
Cc 8. 


Approvals. Welles, Box 1246-FP, NY 





TOBACCO 


CHEWING OR SMOKING—10 pounds $3.75 postpaid. 


Guaranteed. Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee, 





WANTED TO BUY 


OLD MONEY WANTED—WIiIl pay fifty dollars for 
nickel of 1913 with Liberty head (no Buffalo). I pay cash 
premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin 
Folder. May mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 


645 Mehl Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 





WATCHES WANTED—Any condition. Also broken 
jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash 
sent promptly. Mail articles. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Lowe's, Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 





HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD GOLD, Broken Jewelry, 
Gold Teeth, Watches, Diamonds, Silverware, Spectacles. 
Free infornration. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose Re- 


finers, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 2. 





WE PURCHASE Indianhead Pennies. Complete all 
coin catalogue 20c. Magnacoins, Box 61-BJ, Whitestone 


57, New York 





TO $10.00 POUND PAID. We buy 200 different 
roots, herbs, barks, seeds, ete. Write: Herbco 462, 


Medina, Ohio. 





WILL BUY good used small portable sawmill and 
traction steam engine. Elmer Eyster, Thomasville, Penna. 


WANTED—Stamped envelopes mailed during or be- 
0. 





fore Civil War. Harrod, R3, Galion, Ohi 








LICENSE PLATES before 1924. Anthony Shupienus, 


Newport, New Jersey. 








HEART OF GEORGIA Quality Red Wigglers—250 

million ready for prompt delivery by parcel post. Live 

delivery and count guaranteed. Shipping capacity 500,000 

ly. Rainey’s Bait Ranch, Eatonton, Georgia. 

Se EWORMS. 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50; Breeders, 

eg, 24-00; instructions free. Postpaid. Thornton Worm 

Ranch, Climax, Georgia. ai 

RED WIGGLERS, 1,000 for $4.00 postpaid. Also 
ERS, 1, postpaid. Also 

—. 4 ry inches. Shady Grove Worm Farm, 





EARTHWORMS (Red)—500, $2.00 postpaid. Groves 
Howell, Sneads, Florida. 2 


HELP WANTED 


BIG PROFITS IN SPARE TIME! I'll _send, on Free 

bald” Assortment Full-Size Samples fine Foods, House- 

priities . —- Men he who need 

id 8, neig' rs buy eagerly. Send no money. 
ist write Blair, Dept. 27NA-4, Lynchburg, Va 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


nuke $75 AND UP every week. Full or part time. 
watiees te for America’s largest selling, nationally ad- 

Liquid Fertilizer. Sold with money-back guar- 
No investment. Write ‘‘Na-Churs,” 451 Monroe 
. Marion 0. 


. Ohio. 
Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 


Seatest office. Be sure to give both your old and 
ming evees. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 








a 








Flower Lover’s Guidebook 


Do you know what to do for your 
flowers and shrubbery in January? In 
The Flower Lover’s Guidebook, Mr. 
Niven lists jobs to be done month by 
month and then gives specific instruc- 
tions for doing each job. 


To get your copy, send 50 cents to 
The Progressive Farmer at the office 
nearest you, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Dallas, or Raleigh. Ask for The Flower 
Lover’s Guidebook. 








Illinois Man 


New AFBF Head 


HARLES B. Shuman, newly 

elected president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, is a 
grain and livestock farmer from 
Central Illinois. He comes to the 
AFBF presidency after having 
served nine years as president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 
The IAA is the largest statewide 
Farm Bureau group in the nation, 
with a membership of more than 
201,000 farm families. The AFBF 
now has a membership of more than 
1,609,000 farm families in the 48 
states and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Shuman farms about 200 
acres and supervises tenant opera- 
tions on about 550 more acres. He 
has a commercial Angus herd. He 
will fill the unexpired term of Allan 
B. Kline, who resigned because of 
ill health. 

On the national board of direc- 
tors representing the southern re- 
gion, R. Flake Shaw, Greensboro, 
N. C.; H. L. Wingate, Pelham, Ga.; 
and J. Walter Hammond, Tye, Tex., 
were re-elected for two-year terms. 


Man of the Year 


FRANK COOPER 
(Continued frem page 13) 


A native of Echola, Tuscaloosa 
County, Ala., Mr. Cooper learned 
the three “R’s” in a one-room coun- 
try schoolhouse, earned his college 
degree at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Early in his career, and just 
prior to his moving to Florida, he 
served two years on the editorial 
staff of The Progressive Farmer. 


For many years he has been ac- 
tive in the Methodist Church, and 
is now vice president of the Confer- 
ence Board of Education. He is also 
chairman of the Town and Country 
Church Development Committee in 
Florida, which each year selects the 
outstanding rural church. 


RALPH DRAUGHON 
(Continued from page 13) 


down-to-earth sturdiness of charac- 
ter which farming develops that has 
always been a source of great 
strength in the development of our 
country and in the preservation of 
its great principles of democracy 
and individual dignity. 

“I believe these values of our na- 
tional character must be preserved 
and perpetuated if our present Con- 
stitutional system is to survive.” 

“Because the prosperity of the 
nation depends upon a prosperous 
agriculture, the problems of im- 
proved farming methods and bet- 
ter markets are of primary impor- 
tance. I, therefore, am interested 
in better crops, better farm animals, 
better farm prices, better markets, 
better distribution facilities, better 
farm machinery, better farm homes, 
better farm communities, but most 
of all I am deeply interested in 
better farm people. This country 
needs them. 

“To this end, it is our goal to see 
to it that every phase .of teaching, 
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research, and extension work of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute ren- 
ders increasingly valuable services 
in the building of a more prosper- 
ous Alabama.” 

Dr. Draughon is a native of Gen- 
eva County, Ala. He was educated 
at Auburn and the University of 
Chicago, had a broad experience in 
teaching in the public schools of 
the state before returning to Au- 
burn as a professor of history and 
political science in 1931. 


Coming Events 


VERYBODY has looked forward 

to the reassembling of Congress 
on Jan. 3 and to the reassembling of 
their state legislature. Legislature 
convenes in Alabama, Jan. 11; in 
Georgia, Jan. 10; and in Florida, 
April 5. Other important events 
of the new year are: 

Florida Citrus Exposition, Win- 
ter Haven, Jan. 15—22. 

Southern Weed Conference, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Jan. 17-19. (For 
details, write Dr. Earl G. Rodgers, 
Agronomy Dept., College of Agri- 
culture, Gainesville, Fla.) 

Robert E. Lee’s Birthday, Jan. 
19. 

Eastern States Brangus Associa- 
tion Show and Sale, Plant City, 
Fla., Jan. 19—20. 

Ruritan National Convention, 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 23, 24, 25. 

Golden Anniversary, U. S. Forest 
Service, Feb. 1. 

Georgia Dairy Production Short 
Courses: Tifton, Feb. 1; Griffin, 
Feb. 2; Athens, Feb. 3. 

100-Bushel Corn Club Awards 
Meeting, Athens, Ga., Feb. 5. 

Florida State Fair, Tampa, Feb. 
5-19. 

Association of Southern Agricul- 
tural Workers, Louisville, Ky., Feb. 
7-9. 

Central Florida Fair, Orlando, 
Feb. 21—26. 

Annual Meeting Georgia Crop 
Improvement Association, Augusta, 
Feb. 24—25. 

Southeastern Fat Stock Show 
and Sale, Ocala, Fla., Feb. 28— 
March 8. 

The National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, annual conference, Desh- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
March 22—24. 

Full moon, Jan. 8; new, Jan. 23; 
evening star: Mars, morning stars: 
Venus and Jupiter. 
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ONE Farm sprayer does 













The Hanson Brodjet is actually five 
farm sprayers in one. You can easily 
and quickly convert it from a tractor- 
mounted field and row crop sprayer to a 
roadside and fencerow sprayer or to any 
of three hand-guns to handle all your 
spraying jobs. Its unique simplicity gives 
you dependable, trouble-free operation 
oe with superior chemical distribution. You 
can spray ot speeds up to 15 m.p.h. and 
@ with swoths up to 68 feet. There is no 
swaying boom to slow you down. Hanson 
Brodjet applies all types of weed killers, 
insecticides, liquid fertilizers, defoliants, 
etc. at high or low pressures and gallon- 

ages. 


ee on ee eee 


Hanson Chemical Equipment Co. 1 
1015 Charles St., Beloit, Wisconsin 





i Please send me, without obligation, free folder and prices on HANSON BRODJET. : 
i Nome I 
4 Address Stote. 1 





Send coupon today for free Hanson Brodjet folder! 


WAN SAWMILL” 50". 3 eens 
: FREE! Warx” 


We want to 
introduce you 
to the most 
effective RAT 
and MOUSE 
Control ever 
discovered. 
Present This Ad Te 
Your Local 
WAR-X Dealer 
Sold by Leading 
Crug, Feed, 
and Hard- 
ware Stores 











by replacing 











At phon 


DEALER: S&H Laboratories, inc., Caldwell, 





Ohio, will redeem signed ads 


WAR-X. 
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Use every single practice ? 
you can afford to get 


maximum yields on your 


allotted cotton acres. AH FAD 


Sell wheat when it will 


bring Government sup- _ What To Do ‘nak hk 








port price or better. 
Lower support rate on 
1955 crop, $2.06 per 
bushel national aver- (Prepared for The Progressive Farm. 
1 bi er each month by Doane Agricultural 
age, pius & jump in Service, Inc., largest farm manage- 
plantings of 15 acres ment service organization in Amer. 


and under will start ica, in cooperation with our editors.) 
depressing market soon. 

If you can't get support price on wheat when you 
go to market, then take Government loan. 





Two-price plan for rice will get an airing in next few 
weeks. Means one price for U. S. buyers, lower 
price on world market. For first time, U.S. is 
likely to go into planting season with sizable 
carryover. Price is likely to go above support 
level next spring, but Government plans take-over 
of loan rice at the end of February. Safest move 
is to place in Government loan. 


Cover lespedeza seed needs now. Crop was second small- 
est in 18 years, that for 1952 was smaller. 
Sericea and Kobe were particularly hard hit by 
drouth in 1954 with production far below average. 


Biggest thing you can do to jump small grain yields is 
pour on the nitrogen. It paid well for every 
dollar spent in state experiment tests from Texas 
to North Carolina. Applications in next 30 to 60 
days will give best results. 


Potato growers should take full advantage of our early 
season. The 1954 crop, from big producing late 
states, is down 4 per cent from 1953. Total crop 
is down 7 per cent. Winter and early potatoes 
will sell high. Step up acreage if you can. 


Broiler prices are due for much improvement in next 30 
to 60 days. Placements, hatchings, egg settings 
have all been cut sharply below year earlier rec- 
ords in last few months of 1954. Supplies are due 
to drop. Long-run outlook is not so encouraging. 
Any renewal of broiler profits will jump place- 
ments. Total yearly output of commercial broilers 
is near saturation point at present price levels. 


Get chicks for 1955 laying 
houses early. Very low FARM POPULATION 
profits through winter IN PER CENT OF 
and spring are likely adi TOTAL U. S. 


to drop number of chick- POPULATION oe 
ens raised for 1955-56 e 2 

24.9% \ 
laying season sharply. 


li | 


1910 1930 





Prices will be higher 
for the last half 1955. 


Too many turkeys may be 
raised in '55. Be slow 














to expand flock. Heavy- ae 
breed producers could In 1910 one farm worker produced 
be caught with low enough for himself and 6 others; i@ 


1953, each farm worker produced 
prices, little profitS-. cnough for himself and 17 other® 
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Winter Fires Get Pine Seed 


By L. E. CHAIKEN 


IRE properly handled may be used to prepare a seedbed to re- 
establish stands of loblolly pine. On the other hand, wildfirés in the 


out hk winter may destroy seed and a chance to re-establish a stand. 
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A study was made by the U. S. Forest Service in 1951-1952 with 
controlled fires before seedfall and after the bulk of seedfall. The 
table tells the story: 

Seed Dropped Per Acre _ Seedlings 


Treatment Before fire After fire Per Acre 
Burn before seedfall ~ 91,000 7,800 
Light fire in February 
before main seedfall 69,000 3,000 1,900 
Hot fire in February 
after main seedfall 99,200 800 600 


It appears that on areas burned after the bulk of seedfall, seedlings 
arise from seed that happen to fall in protected spots or seed that fall 
after fire. It’s not likely that enough seed will be dropped in February 
and March to restock an area. Records of:six years’ seedfall in Coastal 
South Carolina show from 92 to 100 per cent of viable seed fall by Feb. 1. 


39 Bales on 28 Acres 


By B. H. McLarty 


ARL E. POSEY, Crisp County, Ga., has gin receipts, and his Soil 
Conservation Service man, J. A. Phillips, vouches for the fact that 
Posey produced 39 bales of cotton on 28 acres last season. 


Mr. Posey says the entire field was of the same type soil and all of it 
got the same fertilizer and cultivation. But half of the field had a blue 
lupine crop turned under just before the cotton was planted. On this 
14 acres, he picked 24 bales of cotton. From the remaining 14 acres 
he got 15 bales. 


Mr. Posey is noted for his variety of crops. He recently received 
wide publicity for his 5,000-broiler project which he produces four 
times a year. This he calls a “family project.” Mrs. Posey and their 
two teen-age boys do most of the broiler work. His third 5,000 birds 
weighed 15,575 pounds at 81 days. They sold at 22% cents and netted 
$612.25 after 167 broilers were dressed and frozen for family use. 


Mr. Posey’s peanut, corn, tomato, sweet potato, and other crops are 
all based on an acreage he can readily harvest without too great labor 
cost. This, he points out, is the advantage of having something bring- 
ing in an income every week in the year. 


His livestock enterprises are planned to bring in some cash every 
month in the year. 


Drouth Taught Value of Cotton 


By E. C. WESTBROOK 


Agronomist, Georgia Agricultural Extension Service 


T seems to me that farmers’ experiences during the last four years 

of drouth have demonstrated the value of having cotton on most of 
our average farms, To me their experiences have clearly indicated that 
on most of our farms we cannot be said to have a balanced program 
without some cotton. I don’t know of any other crop which provides 
our small farmers with a more dependable source of cash revenue. 


_Unfortunately, some people have confused what they call a diver- 
sified farm program with a balanced farm program. A diversified pro- 
gram does not necessarily mean a balanced program. 


I do not minimize the importance of enterprises other than cotton. 
In fact, we have been very strong for including various phases of live- 
stock in the right proportion and in the proper balance with a cropping 
Program and a program for soil improvement. I would not want to see 
€ss attention paid to these important phases of our farm program. If, 

ever, we could have had as much attention given to an‘ efficient 
cotton production program, Georgia’s yield no doubt would have been 
a bale to the acre rather than % bale. To put cotton production on a 
-to-the-acre basis would not interfere in the least with the rest of 
the farm program. It certainly would not only greatly increase farm 
ncome, but would do much to reduce some of the hazards to total 
income. 
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10 PUMPING ENGINES IN / 
for W. D. CORNETT, SR. 


Mr. Cornett has invested a lot of time and money in an irrigation system. 
Naturally, he wanted an efficient, reliable engine to get the most from his 
investment. He shopped around and selected the one engine that more 
people recommended: a CAT® D326. He learned that on/y Caterpillar 
Diesel Engines have set records time and time again of 100,000 hours or 
more of practically continuous operation. He realized that this long life 
meant that he was really getting 10 PUMPING ENGINES IN 1! Of course, 
he’s getting big capacity . . . 10,000 GPM; low-cost operation, burning 
low-cost No. 2 fuel. He uses the Cat for irrigating 250 acres. As he says, 
“Our D326 works steadily and efficiently 24 hours a day. We are very 
happy with its performance!” 





Hf you're looking for irrigation, gin or mill power, 
see us. Our power experts are at your service. 


BURFORD-TOOTHAKER TRACTOR CO. 


MONTGOMERY, MOBILE, ALA. @ MARIANNA, FLA. 


CARLTON COMPANY 


ALBANY, SAVANNAH, BRUNSWICK, GA. 


J. D. PITTMAN TRACTOR CO., INC. 


BIRMINGHAM, DECATUR, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


YANCEY BROS. CO. 


ATLANTA, AUGUSTA, GA. 





a | 

Get these free booklets at our stores, or write 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dept. PGF 15, Peoria, 
IWinois: “Ever Pray for Rain?” No. 30936; 
“Tailor Made for Irrigated Farming,’ No. 
30662, and “Performance Proof,” No. 31002. 


PRF-G-1 
YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CATERPILLAR® IRRIGATION ENGINES 






















JAKE, | SEE YOU 
SWITCHED TO A HOL-DEM 
ELECTRIC FENCER... 






THATS RIGHT. 
WEEDS JUST CAN'T SHORT 
\T OUT, AND IT HOLDS ALL 
MY STOCK YEAR 'ROUND. ASK 


Seem Se 


Lae nba. id 
See Your Hardware or Implement Dealer i 


HOL-DEM ELECTRIC FENCER CO. 


High Point Road, P.O. x 2377, Greensboro, N. C. 
P.O. Box 3274, West Jackson, Miss. 

















6 MODELS 
Es BATTERY 


oR 
$2775 eLectric 
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ADDRESS CHANGED? if you have moved recently and are to continue receiving The Pro- 
gressive Former you must send us both your old address and your new one. Copies that have 
been mailed to old address will not be forwarded by the Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent by the subscriber. Avoid this expense by sending us your old address label together with 
your new address. It will take obout six weeks to make this change, so write us today and 
your subscription will not be interrupted. Mail your letter to Circulation Manager, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 
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The Editorial Viewpoint 





Segregation Issue Must Be Settled in a Christian Spirit 


HE gravest issue our white and colored peoples 

in the South have ever been called upon to deal 
with together is fast approaching a climax. At this 
time we have no pet formula, no infallible blueprint, 
for its solution. The one thing we do know is this: 

It must be settled in a Christian spirit or it will 
not be settled at all. ; 

At the same time we would say that the greatest 
threat to its proper solution may be found in those 
ultra self-righteous, but often ignorant, people who 
proclaim that there is “no Christian way” except the 
one to which they have dedicated themselves—and 
which they often seem prepared to push in what 
seems to us a highly un-Christian spirit. 

I 

What we should seek, of course, in this matter of 
segregation in our public schools is a solution which 
will be for the best interests of both races. Nor do 
tve think it should be thought inconceivable or im- 
possible that the best solution for either race may 
turn out to be the best for the other race also. 

Unquestionably the one supreme fear which the 
White South has about mixed schools is the fear that 
they will inevitably lead to the breakdown of social 
barriers, wholesale miscegenation, and _ ultimate 
amalgamation of the races. This is not only what 
the White South fears, but it seems to us unques- 
tionably what not a few NAACP leaders expressly 
want. And we frankly do not believe such a pro- 
gram is what the best interests of our Negro people 
require. Suppose mixed schools should mean only 
1 per cent amalgamation a year: what would that 
mean in 100 years? A distinguished Northern scien- 
tist has only recently figured out just how many 
centuries it will take for amalgamation to be com- 
plete and has announced, in substance, that all that 
will then be left of the American Negro will be a 
slight bronzing of the cheeks of the predominantly 
white American of that time. 

Such a destiny, it seems to us, should offer little 
hope, challenge, or inspiration to our colored peo- 
ple all over the South. In our “Friendly Talk With 
Colored Readers” in July we quoted this declaration 
of a famous white Southern educator: “Nowhere in 
history do I find any record of any race making as 
much progress as our Southern Negroes made in 
their first 80 years out of slavery—from 1865 to 
1945.” And we continued: 

“It seems to us our Southern colored people 
might well say, “We are proud of this historic record 
of achievement . . . and we accept it as inspiration, 
challenge, and encouragement to show what we 
may continue to do as an independent racial unit.’” 


II 


Of course in states where the colored population 
is only from 1 to 10 per cent, there are no such 
serious problems as exist in states where the per- 
centage is very much higher. It is facing facts such 
as these that makes us ask again: 

“Would not the best interests of both white and 
colored peoples here in the South be served by the 
continued maintenance of their own separate public 
schools for Negroes where their own leaders and 
their own teachers can lead them in programs dedi- 
cated to the continued promotion of distinguished 
Negro achievement—such as their last 50 years have 
shown?” 

Such a solution, it seems to us, can be brought 
about if both white and colored leaders and people 
would cooperate to this end. For the colored people 
it would mean saying in effect, “Yes, the Supreme 


Court has said we have a right to attend white 
schools—and we are glad to have that right. But 
having been assured of that right, we may not 
prefer to insist on using it everywhere. We may 


prefer to say with the Apostle of old, ‘All things are 


lawful for me but all things are not expedient.’ We 
may decide that, regardless of our right to take a 
different course, we believe the development of our 
race as a separate unit offers for us more challenge, 
more hope, and more promise than any program 
which would seemingly mean only a_ veritable 
‘Treadmill to Oblivion’ through our absorption by 
another race.” 
Ill 


If our colored people generally should take such 
an attitude of wanting to keep their own schools 


Let's Make 1955 “Good Will Year for Both Races 


IN the preceding editorial we have advocated a 
policy of Christian restraint on the part of our col- 
ored people in order to avoid the dangers now so 
seriously threatening racial peace and good will in 
the South—and especially in the rural South where 
homes of whites and Negroes are so much more 
generally intermixed than in our towns and cities. 


But if such a program is to succeed, our white 
people must be willing to go more than half-way— 
must really take the lead—because we have not 
heretofore done our full Christian duty by our 
Negroes and Negro schools. The solution cannot 
be a one-way street. We cannot ask the colored 
people to show a superb Christian restraint unless 
we also show a superb Christian generosity. There 
must be concessions on both sides. Each race must 
indeed “try Christianity” and follow the Golden 
Rule in dealing with the other. As a recent Mail 
Box item put it: 

“You say our colored friends should have race pride, 
and I agree. But to help them do so, we white people 
must ourselves show them proper respect. Why should 
we refuse to say “Mr.” and ‘Mrs.’ to a worthy colored 
person, when we would say ‘Mr.’ or “Mrs.” to the sorriest 
white person we know? Let’s think about that.” 

It might well have been added that the word 
“nigger” should everywhere be treated as an un- 
Christian and ungentlemanly affront to a race which 
rightly feels hurt by its use. The unfair treatment 
of any Negro in any business dealing should be 
hotly resented by any white man or woman who 
hears of it. In old and young among us there should 
be inculcated the fine definition of a Southern gen- 
tleman once given by Walter Page: “The weaker 
the man with whom he has to deal, the more scru- 
pulous is his justice. The weaker the woman with 
whom he has to deal, the more scrupulous is his 
honor.” At the ballot box, in the jury box, and in 
all health, hospital, and welfare services the equal 
rights of the black man should be regarded as 
sacred. The best colored leaders should be given 
places on boards and commissions affecting their 
race .. . colored preachers and white should fre- 
quently exchange pulpits and viewpoints ... . and 
representation on school and college boards and in 
state legislatures would give Negroes added faith 
in the good will and fairness of our white people. 
All community, county, and state fairs (and all other 
similar events) should recognize and honor Negro 
achievement and progress. Especially should col- 
ored farmers have a larger voice in farm organiza- 











with their own teachers (and which competey 
lawyers tell us is entirely permissible under th 
Supreme Court decision), it might indeed prove th 
best thing for both white and colored peoples, | 
might mean that both races could get together jy 
good will and build a truly magnificent system ¢ 
school buildings, with better teachers and bette 
teaching than ever before for both white and gg} 
ored children. It might easily end the presey 
supreme danger that in wide areas threatens oy 
whole public school system for both races. Tha 
fivefold danger is 1) that the rich and fairly-wel. 
to-do white people may send their children to pj. 
vate schools . . . 2) then treat our public schools 
being only for the very poor white children anj 
Negroes . . . 3) that as a result both race feeling anj 
class feeling might grow more dangerous . . . 4 
while weakened tax support of such schools might 
then make them less and less efficient . . . and 5) 
meanwhile race feeling in the South, instead g 
being bettered by the Supreme Court decision 
might also become worse than it has ever been. 

It is indeed our settled belief that if our Southen 
colored people should show enough restraint andi 
our white people will show enough generosity jy 
prevent such an unparalleled disaster from taking 
place, it would indeed prove the best solution of, 
problem which may otherwise endanger the peag 
and happiness of both races in the South as nothing 
else has done since Secession. 


















tions . . . and their full share of all expenditures by 
agricultural agencies and institutions. 

Some years ago a Texas correspondent recom 
mended that one day a year be set aside as “Good 
Will Day” when people of each race should try 
see how many kind things they could do for person 
of another race. Perhaps if both our white and 
colored subscribers—and all other white and Ne 
groes here in the South—should now set out to make 
1955 a real “Good Will Year” it might do more tha 
anything else to settle the problem that confronts us 

And finally in the matter of schools themselves, 
we should make haste to have all the Negro schook 
not a whit less efficient, modern, or beautiful tha 
our own. And in every school district “a 
white leaders and the best colored leaders show 
constantly sit down together to plan for the greatest 
possible degree of cooperation and equality of op 
portunity needed to enable Southern Negroes # 
make another 80-year record of progress almost i 
equaled in modern history. 

In offering and advocating these solutions to4 
problem so fraught with both dangers and opporte 
nities to both races, we ask if we are not advocating 
a more truly Christian policy than the threatened 
NAACP “Do It now” policy with all the racial 
bitterness and disaster to our public schools whieh 
we believe it would make inevitable, to the lasting 
hurt of both races? 


He Chose Greater Wealth 


OutsiDERs often wonder why men in Goven 
ment service like Southwide Man of the Year Glem 
W. Burton (see page 114) do not personally capi 
talize on their discoveries. Dr. Burton’s own answét 
not only typifies the quality of the man, but should 
stimulate our own thinking here in the beginning d 
this new year as to the things that make life mos 
worth while: 

“The people whose respect I most covet I couldat 
keep if I sought in any way to commercialize the 
things we've developed. What could we do with 
$% million if we had it? I doubt if we'd be a 
happier than we are now, probably not as happy: 

Those who know his standing among his fellow 
scientists, within his community, and in his church, 
and have had the privilege of becoming acquai 
with his family, will tell you that he has found 
greater riches, 
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+ 4 i they’d be singing the praises of 


* sweeter-than- springtime, nutritious hay 
* and silage made the MARTIN way. -But, 
* song or no song, farmers who feed 

* Martin-Made hay and silage are getting 
¢ more milk per cow ... more meat per 
$ pound of feed . . . plus BIG savings! 
* Be sure YOU get in on the chorus of 

* fatter profits. Write for full details on 


e Martin’s 2-way profit feeding plan today! 


LS RELIES AIG. LPO CR EE 







Self-Feed Haymakers 
Silos ¢ Arch Buildings 


MARTIN Steel Products Corporation 


: 150 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 
. Send FREE Facts on 
* Silos O Arch Bldgs. 


4 Name 


O Haymakers 





‘ St. or R.F.D. 
« City. State wh 
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Bubbs - Dabuja Mirture 


0GLapioLus 29° 


50th anniversary offer Wt 
Size % to one inch across ‘‘Not Bulblets.’’ Guaranteed 
to bloom this summer. 10 or more varieties in this 












mixture. Send 25c in coin for this 
$1.00 Value, and we will include Big 
Bulb, Plant & Seed Catalog. 


Gd CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nockiora.tu. 








TREAT LUMBER AND 
FENCE POSTS YOURSELF 





Time tested CELCURE wood pre- 
servative oe wo deeply and aids in 
control of rot, termites and other 
wood borers. Easy to use—brush or 
spray on lumber; soak posts 24 hours. 
al inflammable; harmless to plants and 
; leaves green finish; excellent 

pint base when dry which will not 
h or bleed through. Available in 
—_ gallons, 5 gallons, and 55-gal. 


WRITE for folder on treating pine 
fence posts for 
years of added 


1M AMERICAN CELCURE 


rv 
[ro weetsrying Com. 


| Jocksonville, Florida 
Please mail literature to: 
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Clover Pastures Brought 


More Calves 





By Clyde Beale 
Editor, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Stations 


NDICATIONS that clover is a 

significant factor in the reproduc- 
tive ability of beef cattle have been 
brought out in research by the Uni- 
versity of Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations. 

Over a two-year period on the 
flatwoods soil of the stations’ beef 
research unit at Gainesville, cows 
that grazed grass-clover pastures 
proved far superior in reproduction 
to cows that grazed grass only. 

In the grass pastures, one-third 
of the area was planted to Pensa- 
cola Bahia and two-thirds to Pan- 
gola. Clover-grass pastures contain- 
ed the same grasses, but were over- 
planted with clover. 

About 100 cows and the purebred 
bulls from four breeds in the tests 
were given adequate water and min- 
erals. The three-month breeding 
season began on April 1 and ran to 
June 30. Results of the tests during 
the two-year period were these: 

1. Thirty-one of 44 dry cows on 
all-grass pasture bred and dropped 
calves. On grass-clover pasture, 25 
of 28 dry cows reproduced. Thus 
the reproduction percentage of dry 
cows on grass alone was 70.4; on 
grass-clover pasture, 89.2. 

2. Of 54 cows nursing calves on 
grass pasture, not 1 reproduced. 
Forty-one of 75 nursing cows on 
grass-clover pasture conceived and 
dropped calves the following spring. 

The Florida workers feel more 
research needs to be done with dif- 
ferent soil types and pasture plants. 
They are however trying to find the 
factor or factors in the clover respon- 
sible for improved reproduction. 

Most beef pastures in Florida are 
still all grass. Some cattlemen who 
do not have clover get calf crops of 
75 to 90 per cent. This may come 
from more fertile soils or different 
pasture plants. Or, they may make 
up for clover with good native pas- 
ture; temporary pastures of oats, rye, 
or sweet yellow lupine; and supple- 
ments such as cottonseed meal, soy- 
bean meal, and good-quality hay. 

In view of preliminary findings, 
beef research unit scientists think 
that cattlemen may well seriously 
consider clover where soil and mois- 
ture are favorable. 
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_ Plant MISSISSIPPI CERTIFIED 
} < _SOTTONSEED for High Yield 
\ and Top Quality 


When you plant Mississippi Certified Blue Tag 
Cottonseed you are sure it is only one year 
from registered stock. To guarantee you 
quality seed, every bushel of Mississippi Certi- 
fied Cottonseed is grown on one variety 
farms and ginned on one variety gins. 
Each step from production to final labeling is 


~ 


. a on the under the supervision of qualified agronomists 
BLUE TAG is and competent inspectors. That's why Mississippi 
Your Guarantee Certified Cottonseed is a premium cotton which 
of Certified Cottonseed will make you more profit from less acres. 


ONLY ONE YEAR 
ptr Breeders’ Registered 


Place Your Order With 
Your Seed Dealer Today. 


For a list of Seed Growers write: 


MISSISSIPPI SEED IMPROVEMENT ASS'N. 


(AAL.) STATE COLLEGE, MississiPPt 









THIS FELLOW 


COSTS YOU $20.00 








Kill ‘em—with Hopkins Warfarin baits 


There is a Hopkins WARFARIN package for every need— 
FARM —HOME —INDUSTRIAL and INSTITUTIONAL. 
Hopkins WARFARIN baits are ready to use. Rats and 
mice love these appealing cereal baits. Feed them to. 
death with Hopkins quality warfarin products. They con- 
tain the most effective. rodent control chemical ever de- 
veloped!—WARFARIN—which kills rodents by causing in- 
ternal bleeding. Rodents do not develop bait shyness with 
Hopkins WARFARIN products—they are sure death! It 
kills them but they love it! Act now before rats and 


mice 
make their home under your roof. 
or 


Hopkins AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Insist on Hopkins WARFARIN baits, get some 
today. If you dealer can’t supply you with Hop- 
kins WARFARIN write our Southern Dist.: 


H. G. HASTINGS CO., 
P.O. BOX 4088, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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ROM Texas to Virginia, farmers whose fore- 

bears fought Bermuda for 200 years are turn- 

ing enthusiastically to Coastal Bermuda as 
their most important permanent pasture grass. Flor- 
ida cattlemen are already well acquainted with it. 
Texans held a mock trial last spring, charging it 
with growing too fast. One planting has been re- 
ported on the Arkansas-Missouri line. In Georgia, 
the state in which it was developed, county agents 
have estimated 300,000 acres established in it—and 
their figure is considered very conservative. For all 
the South it would seem safe to say that between a 
half-million and a million acres are now growing 
this new crop. 


If you trace Coastal Bermuda back to its source 
you will find a quiet, modest, almost boyish scien- 
tist in his early forties. One of his sons described 
him to a neighbor’s boy, “He’s a doctor of grass.” 
He is Glenn W. Burton, principal geneticist of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture working coopera- 
tively with the Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station at Tifton. A native of Nebraska who fin- 
ished his college training in his native state and 
. then did his graduate work in New Jersey, Dr. 
Burton is a Southerner by choice. “When I came 
to Georgia in April, 1936,” he said, “I could have 
chosen a similar position elsewhere. But I had 
always been intrigued with possibilities in the 
South. I had felt I could do more good down here. 
After I came South, I became more convinced than 
ever that I was right.” 


Dr. Burton came to Georgia to head up what was 
then an altogether new USDA project—a program 
of breeding grasses for the Southeast. It was a 
pioneer field. Bermudas were chosen for Dr. Bur- 
ton’s earliest breeding work, in spite of all the dis- 
couraging advice he got, because he and a few 
others thought they saw great possibilities in them. 


In 1937, he ‘plarited a crossing block that in- 


Dr. Burton ... has given the South an invaluable new pasture plant. 


Man of the Year | 


churches; 


cluded Tift Bermuda, two sorts from Africa, Com- 
mon, and one from India. Most of the valuable 
kinds, later evidence was to show, came from Tift- 
Africa crosses. All seed were saved from this cross- 
ing block and planted that winter in the greenhouse. 


In spring 1938, the 5,000 seedlings from this 
planting were set in the field and watched all sea- 
son. That fall the 5,000 were culled to 147. Three 
pots of each of these 147 were grown that winter 
in the greenhouse, then set in 1939 in triplicate field 
tests. Several of the best of these, including Coast- 
al, spread as much as 18 feet in three months. In 
1940 and 1941 tests were extended to include les- 
pedezas and crimson clovers and various fertilizer 
combinations. Of four coming out of the 147 from 
these continued studies, No. 35 was to be named 
Coastal, No. 99 was to become Suwannee (out- 
standing for deep sandy soils). Meanwhile in “cafe- 
teria” test plantings, dairy cows showed their liking 
for Coastal. 

Seven years after Dr. Burton had come to Tifton, 
the station in April 1943 announced that in Coastal 
it had found an outstanding Bermuda worthy of 
widespread testing. “The good Lord sure smiled 
on us when we found Coastal,” Dr. Burton said. 
“It came out of that first 5,000 seedlings and we 
haven’t found a better one since. For their great 
help I'd like to give special credit to Animal Hus- 
bandman Byron Southwell, Agronomist J. L. Steph- 
ens, and Earl De Vane who has been my right-hand 
man since 1948.” 


Dr. Burton has summarized some of Coastal’s 
possibilities and strong points, as follows: 

1. Here at Tifton, even in a dry year, it will 
make 5 tons of hay per acre of 9 to 10 per cent pro- 
tein content if 100 pounds of nitrogen is used. 

2. Over a five-year period, with both Bermudas 
getting 36 pounds ‘of nitrogen a year and 600 
pounds of 0-12-6 every three years, Coastal has 


VERY year since 1936 The Progressive Farmer has recognized some 
great leader as “Man of the Year in Service to Southern Agriculture.” 
This veritable “Roll of Honor” now includes the following 19 names 
(deceased persons designated by *): 


1942—*Dr. George W. Ca 


’ 





19387—*Dr. Charles H. Herty, for research in making paper from pine; 
1938—*Dr. A. J. Pieters, “Apostle of Lespedeza”; 

1989— Edward A. O’Neal, for farm-organization leadership; 

1940—*Dr. H. A. Morgan, service to farmers through Land-Grant colleges; 
1941— Osear Johnston, president National Cotton Council; - 

rver, foremost Negro agricultural scientist; 
19438—*D. M. Clements, Southern leader of Smith-Hughes vo-ag teaching; 
1944— Hugh H. Bennett, No. 1 American in soil conservation; 

1945— David Lilienthal, for TVA contributions to rural progress; 

1946— Dr. Julian C. Miller, for developing new sweet potato varieties; 
1947—*Paul W. Chapman, for Southwide promotion of rural industries; 
1948— Senator Lister Hill, for helping rural America get hospitals; 

1949— Wm. C. Johnstone, for discovering and pushing Kentucky 31 fescue; 
1950— E. S. McFadden, for pioneer work in disease-resistant wheats; 
1951— Rev. Dumont Clarke, “Apostle of the Lord’s Acre Plan” for country 


1952— Archibald Rutledge and J. Frank Dobie, for distinguished and authentic 
reporting of Southern rural life; 

1953— John W. Mitchell and Dr. E. B. Evans, for leadership in agricultural 
education and extension among colored people. 


Here Mr. Nunn writes of our 1954 
award to Dr. Glenn W. Burton for having 
bred and popularized Coastal Bermuda. 


Foreucdpre 


Editor and Board Chairman. 





made 116 pounds more beef per acre annually tha 
Common Bermuda. 


3. Ina corn rotation, Coastal and Suwannee mate 
4 to 5 bushels more corn per acre for three yeas 
than land without Bermuda. This gives no rec 
tion to grazing from Coastal or protection of soil, - 

4. Coastal is immune to the root knot nematote 
and may have unusual values for rotations with 
crops susceptible to this pest. 

5. With a very deep root system, Coastal is i 
usually efficient in its use of water in dry years. 
Under any conditions it is unusually efficient init 
use of fertilizers. 

6. Coastal and reseeding crimson clover makea 
natural combination that furnishes nearly year 
round grazing in the Lower South. 


Dr. Burton’s contributions to better grass crops 
have not been limited to Coastal Bermuda. Suwair 
nee, previously mentioned, will fill a great need 
many farms with deep sands. Tift Sudan, released 
at the same time as Coastal Bermuda, was a big 
improvement over ordinary Sudan grass. For 
Lower South, at least, it has now been replaced 
by Starr millet. Midland Bermuda, recently a 
nounced by the Oklahoma Station, is.a Coastal type 
bred for cold resistance by Dr. Burton. Other Ber 
muda breeding has produced two outstanding sort 
for lawns and golf courses, Tiftlawn and Tiffine. 

From plant breeding and research now going 0M, 
Dr. Burton and his associates are looking ahead ® 
Bahia grasses without seed . . . hybrid millets that 
will produce 50 per cent more forage than the out 
standing Starr now does . . . hybrid Sudan grasses 
for the mountains and farther north . . . and mom 
cold-resistant Coastal and turf Bermudas. 

Thus we salute Dr. Burton both 1) for what 
has done and 2) because we also believe— 

“That which he has done but earnest 
Of the things he yet will do.” 





















FEEL THE Cifference 
...POCKET THE SAVINGS 






















The dynamic WD-45 Tractor with POWER-CRATER 
engine gives you a whole new range of useful power . . . power to 
get ahead FAST. Try it...work it... you’ll know there’s a difference. 


Be first to get your crops in. Beat weeds and weather at every 
turn. With its surging high-compression power from regular gaso- 
line, the load-hungry WD-45 goes into the field and takes charge. 

When the going’s tough, the automatic Traction Booster takes 
over . . . enables you to utilize rear-mounted implement weight 
. . - as needed for traction. 

Take the wheel and get the feel of the WD-45 in action . . . on 
your own farm. You’ll be driving today’s top-performing tractor 

" . . . and the price will save you hundreds of dollars! 
untyy The WD-45 speaks a language every power-wise, cost-conscious 
hentic farmer can understand! 
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Power to get ahead FAST 


Change drive wheel spacing with engine power. Mount gear transmission with All-Purpose Powerline delivers 








oing om, implements minute-quick with SNAP-COUPLER. Save smooth power for all farm jobs; provides high clearance for 
be gear shifting with smooth Two-Clutch control. Helical free-swing implements, led from a single master hitchpoint. 
the out ‘ 

1 grasses 


POWER-CRATER and SNAP-COUPLER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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To make farming a better-paying business... 


THREE YEARS before the Spaniards sank the 
battleship Maine in Havana harbor, the first 
V-C Fertilizers were supplied to American farms 
by a group of small manufacturers who had 
gotten together and formed a company based 
on a new idea in the production and distribu- 
tion of commercial plant food. 


For economy and convenience, V-C factories 
were to be located near the farms they served, 
and yet each factory was to benefit from the 
scientific research, skill, experience and facili- 
ties of a large organization. 

In 1895, the V-C aim was to make farming 
a better-paying business, by supplying farmers 
with bétter fertilizers at reasonable prices 
through reliable, dependable dealers. V-C could 
prosper only if the farmer prospered. 

Sixty years later, this simple aim still guides 
V-C policy. With its network of 34 fertilizer 
factories, its phosphate rock mines, its super- 
phosphate producing units, its research labora- 
tories\and its staff of technical experts and 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, Richmond, Virginia 


agronomists, the V-C organization serves farm- 
ers from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic 
and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Today there is a V-C Fertilizer for every 
crop on every soil. Each V-C Fertilizer is a rich, 
mellow blend of better plant foods properly 
balanced to supply the needs of the crop for 
which it is recommended. 


Through the years, V-C has constantly 
tested and developed new methods and new 
materials to bring more and more profit-making, 
crop-producing power to the farms of increasing 
thousands of V-C customers. And the price of 
V-C Fertilizers has rernained low compared to 
other things the farmer buys. 


Yet, fertilizer is only part of the story of 
V-C’s partnership with the farmer and the soil. 
V-C has constantly striven to develop new 
markets for farm products. V-C uses cotton 
cloth and kraft paper from farm pulpwood to 
make millions of bags each year. V-C uses 
tobacco, as the leading producer of nicotine 


insecticides, the most famous of which is E 
Leaf 40°. V-C research has created a new 
fiber from corn, known as Vicara’, now fou 
luxurious apparel for the whole family at 
stores everywhere. V-C uses other farm pi 
ucts in countless ways. 


In the years ahead, V-C will contint 
rally every resource to the job of making f 
ing a better-paying business. 


| FERTILIZERS. 
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BLOSSOMING BOUGAINVILLEA 
Let’s Plant More Southern Trees and Shrubs This Year! 
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Criseo ends 












Ges! You get flaky, tender 
pastry every time! 


CRISCO'S CARD PARTY 
CHOCOLATE PIE 


(Makes one 9" pie ) 


If you want the easiest way ever to mouth- 
melting pie crust, be sure to use the 
pastry recipe you'll find on Crisco’s wonderful 
“Recipe Roundup” label. Follow the 
double crust recipe or double the single crust 

recipe for perfect pastry every time. 


CHOCOLATE FILLING: Use your favorite choco- 
late pudding or pie filling mix. For a 
generous thick filling use two packages. 


SPECIAL TWIST: Make pastry cut-outs, using 
“bridge set’’ cookie cutters. Bake sepa- 
rately and place on pie before serving. 





BAKE AND FRY WITH 


pie Crust failure — 







































No worry about over-moistening! 
That's right—pure, all-vegetable Crisco ends all 
guesswork about water. Because of the way Crisco 
is made, we can tell you exactly how much to use. 
Crisco is specially made to mix with water. 





No worry about over-handling! 
Just change to Crisco and Crisco’s pastry method and 
you can re-shape and re-roll your pie dough without 


fear. Yes, even two or three times! Wonderful %. 
Crisco acts to keep pie crust light and flaky. 4 
And no wonder. After all, shortening is the G 


most important ingredient in flaky pie crust. And 
pure, creamy Crisco is the finest, all-vegetable 
shortening money can buy! Use it—for flaky, tendet 
pie crust every single time! 


, 


ITS 
DIGESTIBLE! 






YOU CAN'T PICK YOUR FOOTING- 


but you CAN pick the tire that takes tough jobs in stride! 


RULER-STRAIGHT LUGS WITH “WEDGE-IN” ACTION take a better grip on frost-slippery grass, 
snow, sand, loam, mud— whatever footing the day’s work dishes out. That's how 
Goodyear's farm-proved Super-Sure-Grips save you time and money the year round. 


Other savings, too—in stronger tire bodies and longer, more even tread-wear-— 
that's why more farmers surveyed prefer Goodyears than all other makes of 
tractor tires PUT TOGETHER! Goodyear, Farm Tire Dept.,, Akron 16, Ohio. 


HERE ARE SOME SUPER-SURE-GRIP FEATURES THAT DQ IT: 


EXCLUSIVE, RULER-STRAIGHT LUGS, built LONG, EVEN WEAR — ruler-straight lugs 
closer together at shoulders, (A) take a work evenly against soil, roll smoothly on 
' “wedge-in” bite that firms loose soil—gives road — and so wear slowly and evenly! 


” “ ] 

the greatest pull on earth”! RE-LUGGING SAVINGS — its vastly stronger 
O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R helps ruler-straight body keeps Super-Sure-Grip fit to re-lug 
lugs bite deeper, pull better! or retread—and re-use! 


TRIPLE RIB 
FRONT TRACTOR TIRE 


Worthy companion of Super-Sure- 
Grip, the field-proved Triple Rib 


combines good steering with 

maximum flotation. Super-rugged 

shoulder ribs shrug off scuffs, give 
(p long, useful tire life. 


Buper-Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


MORE FARMERS PREFER GOODYEARS THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF TRACTOR TIRES PUT TOGETHER! 
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‘True, it wort fly- but it does have 
variable pitch propellers in its Dynaflow Drive" 


We sure that you'll thrill at the 
- 


tyle of these 1955 Buicks. 


And—if you’re like most other folks— 
you'll get a thrill out of bossing 236 


horsepower in this eager beauty. 


But that’s not the whole reason why the 
word has been going around that “thrill of 


the year is Buick.” 


We tapped a whole new 


field of acceleration 


Let’s put it this way. Modern air liners 
have an amazing take-off, because they 


can change the pitch of their propellers 
for faster getaway and climb. 


They use one pitch for these purposes — 
another for cruising—which gives them 
the most efficient use of their horsepower 
and fuel under all flying conditions. 


Now, as we’ve said, Buicks don’t fly. But 
they do have propeller-like blades in their 
Dynaflow Drive. 


And what that means to you as a driver is 
very much like what it means on a plane. 


You save gas when these blades are 
set for cruising. And—when you change 


the pitch of these propeller blades, 
whirling in oil—you get a safety-surge, 
when you need it out on the highway, 
such as you’ve never had in any earth- 
bound vehicle. 


Come try a new experience 


This year, there’s only one way to know 
what’s really new in automobiles — and 
that is to drive a Buick. 


So give your Buick dealer a call—or 
go see him—and try out “the thrill of 
the year.” 

BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


* Standard on Roadmaster, optional at extra cost on other Series. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM MILTON BERLE STARS FOR BUICK — See the Buick-Berle Show Alternate Tuesday FM 
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John Deere Model **40’’t 


our 








lucky number 


is here! 


Maybe you’ve noticed this: 
The luckiest fellow is the one 
who leaves nothing to chance! 


If you’re a tractor owner, for example, 
you know your luckiest numbers are 
the stock numbers of genuine manu- 
facturer-approved replacement parts. 


You follow your tractor instruction 
book to the letter because you know 
“bargain” replacements are often an 
invitation to ‘““Bad Luck”’! 

Just-as-good “‘bargain’’ oil filter re- 
fills are risky too because—although 
two filters may look alike—there 
is often a world of difference in 
performance. : 


Be sure... and stay lucky! Use only 
the oil filter replacement elements recom- 
mended by your tractor manufacturer. 


Get them from the dealer where 
you buy parts for your tractor. By 
the way, you'll save both time and 
money if you get the manufacturer’s 
handy multiple pack. 


tOil Filter Equipment— made to rigid John Deere 
specifications by Purolator 


PurQlator 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


World’s No. | Oil Filter 





Forallcarsand trucks ...With refills en- 
gineered to fit every make and model 
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“Let's Grow More 
Southern Flowering Plants” | 


{ ideas for saving 
time and work...Wi 
6-H Flood Lamps 


®@ The flaming bougainvillea on our 
cover is really a “glamour girl” among 
flowers. One of the beauty spots in 
Cypress Gardens, Winter Haven, 

Fla., it figured prominently in ultra- 
modern Cinerama now showing in & 
Dallas, Washington, Chicago, and 
elsewhere. Closeups were also used 

in Esther Williams’ movie, “Easy to Love.” 


This plant was given to “Dick” Pope, president of Cypress Gar- © 
dens, by James E. Hendry, an authority on bougainvillea, in 1944, % 
It is called the Margaret Bacon. Other prominent varieties devel- ¥ 
oped by Mr. Hendry are Crimson Lake Junior, Barbara Karst, and 7 
Betty Hendry. The Margaret Bacon on our cover is usually in | 
bloom from Jan. 1 to around April 1. There have been days when 7 
it was photographed 10,000 or more times, Mr. Pope estimates. “It’s 7 








DUCTIVE. Mount a General Electric 
Flood Lamp permanently on your garage 
or barn. Its wide beam gives you ample 
light to do dozens of outside jobs at 
night. You can save daylight hours for 
your most important work. 


PROTECTION IN A FLASH! Mount a 

G-E Projector Flood Lamp at strategic 
spots outside your house and buildings. 
You'll beable to check on nighttime noises 
with a flick of a switch. The light will 
scare away prowlers and wild animals. 


sos a 


The $1.85 price of a G-E 
Projector Flood Lamp is small 
compared to the number of ways it 
Saves you time and work. General 
Electric Flood Lamps are sealed 
against dust and rain. They have 
a hard-glass lens that’s unaffected 
by rain or snow. The reflector is 
built-in. They fit any ordinary 
socket. 150 watts. Buy yours from 
your G-E lamp supplier today. 


2 SPEED UP BARN WORK FOR $1.85. 
Tired of half seeing, half feeling your 
way around your bari? Mount a G-E 
Projector Flood Lamp inside where you 
work. You'll be able to work better be- 
cause you see better. Jobs will take less 
time. 





LIGHT WHEREVER YOU WORK. A 

G-E Flood Lamp on an extension cord 
and an inexpensive holder lets you take 
light right to your working area—barn, 
garage, even outdoors. Directs light ex- 
actly where you need it. 


SEALED AGAINST 
€ DUST, RAIN 


HARD-GLASS LENS 


FITS 
ORDINARY 
SOCKETS 


BUILT-IN 
REFLECTOR 





FOR ALL YOUR 
LAMP NEEDS, 
REMEMBER G-E 





For top value, insist on G-E Infrared Lamps for 
brooding chicks, pigs, lambs with less work, more 
profit. And use G-E GZ Zfeeoe headlamps for cars, 
trucks and tractors. They do not grow dim! 








Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





worth $% million to Cypress Gardens,” says he. 
Our cover. picture was made by Trammel Pickett. 


Talking Things Over 


TARTING with this issue, we 
hope to get your copy of each 
issue to you from three days to 
about a week earlier than we have 
been doing. We shall do our best, 
as a part of this policy, to see that 
your copy reaches you pot later 
than the first week in the month. 
If it should reach you unusually 
late at any time hereafter, won't you 
drop us a note about it, giving us 
delivery date to your mail box? 


Looking at the Weather — We're 
starting a new service this month 
we believe is going to be a big help 
to you. No, we can’t do anything 
about the weather. But with mod- 
ern forecasting methods our grand- 
fathers would have marveled at, 
we can look into the future as far 
as weather is concerned. Turn to 
page 10. 


We didn’t identify those lively 
youngfolks picking strawberries on 
page 83. We do want to do it now. 
They are son and daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Reese Dobson, Sumter 


County, Fla. And we believe they 
picking Florida 90, that new variet 
which has attracted so much atte} 
tion for Florida conditions. 


All Farm Bureau members w 
want to read President Cha 
Shuman’s special message on p 
145. AFBF now claims over 20,0 
community Farm Bureaus, 25 
county units, and 1,609,461 meg 
bers in the United States and Pug 
to Rico. Two of the largest st@ 
units are Georgia and Alabama, 


This month we begin a series} 
11 stories of Georgia Master Fag 
Families. We believe you. are goil 
to find them as interesting and) 
stimulating as were our stories, 
distinguished Alabama farm f 
lies carried in 1954 issues. 

11 Georgia families were honot 
in Atlanta, Jan. 28, when nearly § 
leading farm folks, urban busin 
men, and agricultural and prof 
sional leaders from all over the st 
gathered together for the recogni 
tion program. 


How Chemicals Help Farmers 


N our March issue we plan to 
carry a somewhat more than 
usual number of articles dealing 
with the important contributions 
modern chemistry has made to farm 
and home life. Articles include: 

These Insects Are Crop Robbers 
(with pictures in natural color to 
help you identify them) 

Hoeing Costs Must Be Shaved— 
Chemicals Help Do It (another 
color feature) 

A Farmer's Living Depends on 
Chemicals 

Killing Weeds and Brush with 
Chemicals 

Treating Timbers for Farm 
Buildings 

Answering Fertilizer Questions 


Latest Developments in Feed 
Additives and Growth Stimulators 

Use of New Chemical Products 
in the Orchard and Garden 

New Developments in Paints and 
Painting 

Practical Plastics All Around the 
House 

Chemicals Cook Your Food 

New Products To Keep Silage 
Sweet 

The Control of Animal Parasites 


Chemicals To Control Weeds if 
Ponds 

All these and more on chemist; 
but we will have also favorite regr 
lar features and a wide range of # 


ticles on farm and home bettermett 
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Selevision 


THE SET THAT DOESNT CARE W4HERE YOU LIVE! 











“Bendix pulling power 1s unportant 


where I lve,” says Mr. Harry P. Shaw, Jr. 


of Charlotte, North Carolina 


a HAVE NEVER written a testimonial on any 
_ A product I have ever owned, but I feel when anyone 
18 as pleased as I am with Bendix Television the manu- 
facturer should know about it.” So writes Mr. Shaw, 
mee of Shaw Manufacturing Company, nationally 
nown makers of quality furniture. 

“My family and I probably watch television more 
than most folks,” he continues. ‘We bought four or 

¢ other makes prior to our Bendix, but none had the 
pulling power we wanted. We like certain network shows 
that aren’t carried locally. Twice a week fifteen or twenty 

nds gather in our home to watch the prize fights. 
Bendix brings them in from distant stations clear and 
sharp. Without exception, my friends have remarked 


Bendix Television Division of 


that Bendix reception and pulling power are the best 
they’ve seen. Asheville, lumbia, Winston-Salem, 
Charleston, Augusta, Florence, Roanoke, Greenville— 
and even Atlanta, 250 miles away—are stations we get 
with reasonable consistency.” 

There’s no magic to Bendix* TV. Made by Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, it’s thoroughly engineered with 
more tubes than the average set i | top-quality com- 
ponents assembled under eagle-eyed inspection. 

If you live in an area where good reception is diffi- 
cult, consider Mr. Shaw’s experience and try Bendix 
TV. In the strongest picture areas, it’s that much better, 
of course. Call your dealer—or write the factory and 
we'll have the nearest dealer contact you. 

Res. v. $. PAT. OFF. 


Baltimore 4, Maryland 





Mr. Shaw’s set has picture-phonic, twin- 
speaker sound. It has front audio and an 
extra concert speaker in the base. Variable 
tone control allows him to bring out full 
quality of treble/bass notes. Before you buy 
any television set see and hear this magnificent 
set at your Bendix dealers’. 
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Now 
“Ee? 


than ever 


EORMIUITA 


GREATER 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST 


V Valve Lifter Sticking 
/ Acid Corrosion 

J/ Sludge and Wear 

J Dirty Engines 


J/ Excessive Oil 
Consumption 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY 





Ea. 


ig 
Flay 


By EUGENE BUTLER and JAY RICHTER 


Probably No Changes in Farm Law 


OW about the new farm law? It will be left about as is by the 

new Congress, say leaders of both parties. They think so for 
this reason: The majority of Congress will be moderates, mostly 
Southern Democrats and Eisenhower Republicans. What these two 
groups agree on will pass, but what they disagree about probably 
won't. On price supports there is a sharp split. 

Result is that Democrats have worked out a strategy explained 
to The Progressive Farmer by Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia about 
like this: “Our plan,” he said, “will be to push major bills on which 
most lawmakers can agree. The hot legislative issues will be put 


off until 1956.” 


“An attempt will be made to repeal flexible supports for basic 
crops, and hearings will be held,” says Senate Agriculture Committee 
Chairman Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana, “but I doubt any success.” 

Supports aren’t expected to be much different this year than 
before, except for wheat. It is next year when the real “flex” in 
the program would start. Price floors for this year will be at 90 per 
cent of parity for tobacco, cotton, and peanuts; corn, 87 per cent or 
88 per cent of parity; wheat, 82% per cent. 


Benson Abandons Special Gadgets 


Some people have got the idea that Benson has taken the chains 
off production this year . . . freed the farmer to plant what he wants, 
and where. Fact is that the controls program now is back to just 
what it was last year—except that there will be sharper acre cuts 
for basic crops like wheat and cotton. 

What Benson & Co. have done is simply remove special gadgets 
they themselves had added to the controls program. First, their 
“total allotment” provision was tossed out the window. Latest moves 
have been elimination of cross-compliance and limits on plantings 
of commercial vegetables. 

Had cross-compliance gone into effect, many Southern producers 
could have been hurt pretty badly. This would have kept a South- 
ern farmer, for instance, from putting some diverted cotton or 
tobacco acres into corn for a bit of feed—unless he wanted to lose all 
support rights. Now, price support will be lost (as in the past) only 
on crops that are overplanted. 


Farm Prices Continue To Drop 


Amid New Year forecasts of business boom, and a Benson pre- 
diction for a “more stable, productive, and prosperous agriculture,” 
USDA brought out its monthly “agricultural prices” report. It 
showed that farm prices in the single month, ending Dec. 15, had 
dropped 2 per cent. What farmers were getting, in relation to what 
they spent, was the lowest in any month since March 1941. Big 
price drops were in hogs, milk, eggs, and cotton. Some hot words 
about the trend were expected from the new Congress. 


What Farm Bureau Stands For 


The Farm Bureau, at its recent convention, came out in favor of 
selling U. S. farm products to any country—so long as it aids the 
welfare of Americans. The Bureau repeated its strong stand for 
“flexible” price supports, and also 1) came out against the new law 
for compulsory Social Security insurance for farm operators; 2) asked 
Congress to reverse USDA on its decision to relax crop controls this 
year; 3) called for a law to require uniform time in each time zone 
of the country; and 4) asked for four-year extension of the reciprocal 
trade act, including provision for reduced tariffs. 


A Democrat from Illinois replaces the (Continued on page 140) 












Watching one of 
my daughters working 
around the house the 
other day. It set me figuring what 
mighty fine young women we raise on 
the farm. I was thinking about ALL of 
the teen-age girls I see on our farms 

. . what fine wives they'll make . 
that they’re so well equipped to meet 
the problems of adult life. And what 
wonderful people they are. 

If I was a young farm boy, say in 
Ag school, I suppose I might . teal 
rarily dazzled by fancy chatter and flat. 
tery. But that’s only surface stuff. When 
it comes to taking a life-time partner 
I'd look right in my own back yard... 
where we grow the best wives in the 
whole United States. 

I figure our girls make better wives 
because they’ve had better examples in 
their homes. There they see a real man 
and wife partnership in action, and when 
they’re old enough to gather eggs with 
out breaking too many, they become 
full-fledged partners, too. Our girls 
know what it means to be useful, pro 
ductive members of a family team... 
and they’re proud to help earn the 
family bread. 


Boys, when it comes time for takin 
a wife, you'll find a real prize, a soli 









gold partner, right there on the fam 
next door. Treat her the way a partner L 
oe, ss make 4 she has the 
modern labor-saving appliances that her 
city cousin gets . . . and you'll have smoker 
yourself one of the finest wives and ® Cigareti 
partners the good Lord ever made. rich in 
CHEEP The 
Life Insurance costly 
for New Chicks any ott 
There’s no such thing as life insur Clea 
ance for chickens? Well, I suppose you'te 
right. What we have is even better than § Pleasur 
life insurance, it’s living insurance. enjoyal 
We call it Watkins’ T-V Special (Ter , 
ramycin-Vitamin) and it’s a real life “ine m 
saver for baby chicks (and a money} i try 
saver for you.) Mix your mash with 
T-V Special and you get HIGH LEVEL they ag 


antibiotic protection that really cuts 
down baby chick losses . . . especially 
helpful in preventing Blue Comb, 
C.R.D., and Hexamitiasis. 


You know, when those little chids 
first arrive on your place they're on 
first leg of a long struggle for existenc®, 
The very fact that they've been 
from the hatchery put them in a strail 

. and, that’s just the first of many 
periods of stress they'll be under. 

Those first two weeks are real 
ones for you, but remember it's just# 
“gosh-awful” for them too. Adding TV 
Special to their mash in recomm 
amounts will make it ever so much ea 
ier for them to get by . . . it gives 
the helpin’ ted they need! 

Best part of all, this helpin’ hand 
which almost assures you of more 
bility and better chick starts costs yo 
less than 1%¢ per bird. Get y 
this “Cheap Insurance.” Ask your Wat 
kins dealer about his T-V Special. 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, V@ 
Atlanta, Georgia 
















~ 
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FOR MORE PURE PLEASURE! 


No other cigarette is so rich-tastin 


yet so mild as CAMEL. 3 


(Wm f4- Brockman, REAR ADMIRAL, U.S.N. (Ret): ‘‘In 24 years I’ve tried ’em all. Nothing beats 


Camels for flavor...and the more years you smoke 
"em, the more you appreciate their mildness!” 


WM. H. BROCKMAN, 
Commander of the first 
Nautilus, submarine which 
sank Japanese carrier at Bat- 
tle of Midway, was awarded 
three Navy crosses. A Balti- 
more chemical company 
executive today, he is one 
of many American business 
leaders who are long-time 
Camel smokers. 


Unanimously, long-time Camel 
smokers confirm this fact: no other 
cigarette is so agreeably mild, yet so 
rich in flavor! 

The secret is in Camel’s blend of 
costly tobaccos, never matched by 
any other brand. 

Clearly, if you want more pure 
pleasure in your cigarette . . . more 
enjoyable flavor combined with gen- 
uine mildness, you owe it to yourself 
to try Camels. See how wonderfully 
they agree with you! 


Make your own 
30-day Camel 
Mildness Test 


Smoke only Camels for 
30 days. See for your- 
self why Camels’ cool 
mildness and richer 
flavor agree with more 
people than any other 
cigarette! 


to 
» [Me sree yolanaiule CAMELS AGREE WITH MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE! 





RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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ra Saye. > 


NEW IDEA SEMI-MOUNTED mower fits practically any PTO tractor. On-or-off in 
minutes. Hand control or hydraulic models. Strong but light-weight tube-steel frame. 
Retractable rollers for easy mounting, storing. Full trailing model, too. 


FAMOUS LOW-WHEEL SIDE-RAKE AND TEDDER (shown tedding). Reel control levers 
within reach of operator. Rake changes to tedder at flip of lever. Turns tender leaves 
in, tough, juicy stems out in windrow for faster curing. High wheel model, too. 


BALE UP TO 8 TONS PER HOUR with 
wire or twine-tie New Ipea baler. Exclu- 
sive, straight-thru baling. Inclined chute 
delivers bales to wagon at waist height. 


Early hay is best 


NEW IDEA ELEVATOR. Puts bales in loft 
as fast as one man can unload (also ear 
and shelled corn, small grains). PTO, 
gasoline engine, or electric motor driven. 


Drouth Insurance! 


New Idea hay tool teams are used by more and more Southern 
farmers to insure full early crop in barn before dry weather hits 


Even when drouth strikes hardest, there’s 
usually enough moisture during fall and 
winter to grow a good early hay crop. 


Although that first cutting is high in 
digestible protein, it is also the toughest 
to get in the barn without damage. It’s 
lush, heavy, and hard to cure. Frequent 
showers, heavy dews, and spotty sunshine 
add to your problems. 


The New Ipea team of mower, side- 
rake, baler, and elevator took much of 
the edge off last year’s drouth disaster 
for many farmers in the South. With 
these New \Ipgza machines they were 
able to cut, cure, and store early hay 
quickly and efficiently. The extra acres 
and higher feed value saved helped 


livestock maintain weight and condition 
when pastures burned up. 


But drouth or no drouth, New Ipga 
hay toals pay for themselves over and 
over again in better hay, greater reli- 
ability. For full information talk to your 
community New Ibea dealer, or write 
to nearest address below. 


FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Division Aveo OISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA, 453 Atando Ave. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Bransford & Craighead Aves. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 111 E. 10th St., No. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 5602-60 Dyer St. 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURE 
+2 +2 





) 


ESTIMATED DEPARTURE FROM 


) 











Comments on Forecast 
for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 


The boundary line of near-normal rainfall 
will extend from Mobile, Ala., northeastward 
to Augusta, Ga. North of this line, drier than 
usual conditions will prevail; while the south- 
ern sections, especially south of Orlando, Fia., 
will have as much as 60 per cent above normal 
rainfall. Temperatures throughout the three- 
state region will average slightly cooler than 
normal. No extended period of extreme cold 
or warmth is predicted for Georgia or Alabama. 
However, in southern Florida, a warm spell be- 
ginning near the 10th of the month will last for 
about six or seven days. 


Last year, February’s average temperature 
was slightly above normal in Georgia and Ala- 
bama, while in southern Florida the average 
was 2 degrees cooler than usual. The rainfall 
pattern included a wet zone in the Miami-Key 
West area, but elsewhere in this region, the 
total rainfall ranged from 40 to 60 per cent of 
normal. 


The precipitation trend for March 1955 indi- 
cates drier than normal in western Alabama, 
wetter in Florida, and near-normal elsewhere 
in the region. 








EXPLANATION OF ACCURACY 


Experience over a period of many months indi- 
cates that any area will be forecast on the cor- 
rect side of normal (either in temperature or 
precipitation) with an accuracy of 75 to 85 per 
cent. Rain and warm or cold spells, shown on 
the timing bar on right, will occur within a 
leeway of two days, 8 out of 10 times. 


oe 


= 
= 
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| NOW! Willys Brings You 
A Completely 


Wiz 





NEW, sinewy strength for the ‘Jeep’ 
frame: A new, fully-boxed, front cross- 


More Rugged Than Ever to Help You 


Get More Farm Work Done 


In 1945 Willys introduced the modern 
farm workhorse—the 4-Wheel-Drive 
Universal ‘Jeep’. It was a new kind of 
farm tool, an all-around farm vehicle 
that did many kinds of jobs rather 
than one . . . hauling and towing . . 
powering equipment... tractor work 
++. traveling on and off the road. 
Today the value of the ‘Jeep’ stands 
proved by the around-the-year use on 
~ thousands of farms. ‘Jeep’ owners are 
. papeking money by getting more work 


done—saving money by spreading the 
cost over many jobs. 

And now ... Willys brings you the 
NEW...the completely NEW Universal 
‘Jeep’ with increased stamina reflected 
in every detail of its sturdy construction. 

See for yourself what the rugged, all- 
new ‘Jeep’ will do on your farm. Your 
Willys dealer will bring out a ‘Jeep’, 
without obligation, for a demonstra- 
tion on your farm—see him now. 
Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Obio. 


member adds fo the carrying strength, rigid- 
ity and rugged endurance of the frame. 


NEW, sturdier body design: Body sheet 
metal is flanged and overlapped for extra 
strength . . . center-mounted to relieve road 
strains and for even greater sturdiness. 


NEW, larger windshield: Has approxi- 
mately 100 more square inches of glass area 
and folds on stronger hinges. New stream- 
lined hood offers increased visibility. 


NEW, easier riding springs: Front and 
rear—4 inches longer—provide excellent 
stability and long life. 


NEW, softer front seating: Form fitting, 
bucket design, with coil springing gives an 
unbelievably comfortable ride. Driver's seat 
is adjustable to 3 positions fore and aft. 


LAsK YOUR WILLYS DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION ON YOUR FARM 







































































Buy them with 
money saved on 
oils and greases with the 


PHILLIPS 66 
ADVANCE ORDER PLAN 


STORER) 
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Want a new 
rod and reel? 


You won't have to fish very long before 
you haul in some big savings. You can 
land these savings right now if you 
order your Phillips 66 Motor Oils, Gear 
Oils and Greases, and set a delivery 
date before May 31, 1955. The single 
delivery saves us time, trouble and 
handling expenses. And we pass these 
savings on to you in the form of lower 
prices. So call your Phillips 66 Distrib- 
utor today. 





Get your order in NOW! 


@ Generous Discounts . . . 
even on orders as small as 15 gallons. 


@ Top Quality Products . . . 

including new Phillips 66 Trop-Artic All-Weather Motor Oil. 
@ No Down Payment... 

arrange for payment at time of delivery. 


@ Price Protection . . . 


you have no worry about price increases, but you benefit 
from price reductions. 


@ Assured 


the products you want when you need them. 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 











How Your PF Is Made 


We believe you will appreciate your Progressive Farmer more if you 





know what a big job it is to produce and put each issue in your mail box #| — ~ 


Paper used in 12 issues_would reach 
around equator 21 times. 


N these days of high cost for near- 

ly everything, a good farm maga- 

zine is unique in what it gives for 
so little. 


We did some figuring the other 
day—and came up with this star- 
tling result: 


$40,000—That’s what Progressive 
Farmer spends each month to hire 
editors, to pay correspondents scat- 
tered over the South, to gather and 
assemble the articles and photo- 
graphs that keep you up to date on 
agriculture of your state and region. 


$40,000—That’s what is spent be- 
fore a single page is put in type. 

A book on any subject usually 
costs from $2 to $5. But—consider 
the 12 issues of The Progressive 
Farmer that went to subscribers in 
1953. They contained 511,765 lines 
of editorial material. That’s enough 
reading matter to fill eight books of 
200 pages each. And based on the 
five-year subscription price of $2, 
the cost is only 40 cents, or 5 cents 
for a book of 200 pages. 


Getting out a magazine like Pro- 
gressive Farmer is a sizable job. 
We have a big modern press that 
prints 64 pages at a time and turns 
out about 14,000 copies an hour 
when near full speed. The 188- 
page issue of last April that went 
to 1,230,000 sub- 
scribers required 
nearly 1% million 
pounds of paper. 
That's a fair-sized 
freight train of 27 
cars loaded to the 
brim with paper. 
And to print the 12 
issues of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
through March 
1954, we used over 
15 million pounds of 
paper. Loading such 


an amount on a_ It costs farmer niet 3% ticular area in 
freight train would cents per month for a they live. To dow 
staff of 23 specialists. (Cont'd.on # 


require 283 freight 








By EUGENE BUTLER 
President and Editor 






cars stretching about 2% mi 
If all the pages printed fg 
_ these 12 issues of The P 
gressive Farmer could bef 
placed end to end, they 
would extend 521,600 mi : 
Ink is also an importay 
item. Over a_half-millig 
pounds of it go into 12 issues 
of The Progressive Farmer, 
It costs a lot of money tp 
assemble all the material that 
goes into The Progressive 
Farmer and then to print it 
But there is still a whale ofa 
big cost to get the magazine 
to the subscriber. To send ow 
April issue to subscribers cost 
$33,700. And during a year we pay 
Uncle Sam nearly $350,000 in sec. 
ond-class postage to carry the mag. 
azine to its subscribers. 





































More than 40 years ago, whew, 
our territory was much smaller tha 
it is today, we decided that no f 
publication—no- matter how go¢ 
could hope adequately to serve 
the South with one edition. 
ing with two editions in 1908, d 
ing the next 20 years, The Progr 
sive Farmer increased the num 
of editions to five—the present m 
ber. It has divided its territ 
among the five editions, as follét 

Carolina-Virginia Edition 
North Carolina, South Care 
Virginia, Maryland, and Delaw 
(with an office at Raleigh, N. Cj} 

Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edi 
for these states (with an office , 
Birmingham, Ala.); 


Mississippi - Arkansas - Lou 
Edition for these states; 


Kentucky - Tennessee - West \ 
ginia Edition for these states (boul 
of these editions are served by @ 
office in Memphis, Tenn.); - plesel e 

Texas Edition for Texas and Ok @p0nal 1 
lahoma (with office in Dallas, Tex}: 


Soils, climate, and types of fam 
ing vary widely in different section 
of the South. So, it is important ® 
aim the articles in# 
farm magazine d 
rectly at the reader, 
So in editing the Pit, 
gressive Farmer, 
keep in neighbd 
touch with our fe 
ers. It has been sa 
that The Progress? 
Farmer is edit 
“just a piece dé 
the road.” Subsen 
ers are served by! 
ticles and phd 
graphs for the B 
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traction. You pull wide or 


Pi Big-load Non-packing traction. On the pop- 
~ Bitandem hitches of heavy equipment or ular 16-inch track shoes. the 5-6 plow 

pie : hard-pulling deep tillage tools. Correct TD-9, for example, has 14 square feet 
mill weight distribution and forward hitch of plank-like track support. You get the 

9 issues point insure full grouser grip. You have “go early” flotation that prevents harm- 


mer, reserve traction for tough spots. ful soil compaction. 
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Low 


West 7 ; 
ae get a fast work-start hot or cold—because the International 
; bs bl engine starts and warms-up seconds fast. This 8-plow Interna- 
s and Ol i 14-A crawler is pulling a 134 ~-foot McCormick* No. 29-B 


las, Tex Sowing disk harrow—‘‘breaking” 45 acres in a day, 8 inches deep. 


s of farm Bpic imaviric fuel pump precision and tornadic fuel-air mixing turbu- 
nt section’ HeNCe give you fuel economy second to none—plus clean combustion, 
portant ©@mooth idling! International crawler advantages are available in 


ticles in# 
gazine 


even models—5 diesel, 2 gasoline—33 to 155 drawbar hp. 


he he Bil 4 ‘aa Get a close-up look at International diesel crawler traction and 
mths matched McCormick equipment. Measure all the other major 
- ghbe advantages. Prove to yourself that the International crawler 


you heed beats anything else on tracks! See dane nearby IH 
dealer for a demonstration. 
ved by @ 


NTERNATIONAL 
‘SamARVESTER 


sa in 
To do Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall 
+» Motor Trucks... Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers— General 


-F # O99 1 nos 


1 our Fe 
been 
Progres 
is edited 
iece de 
. Subse 
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Gel add 4 KINDS OF POSITIVE TRACTION 














Special-duty traction. Exclusive IH Emergency traction. Not even sand, 
ball-joint mounting and front stabilizer muck, “pot holes” or slippery “cover” 
design assure the track-to-ground con- stops these tracks. Sixteen-inch TD-9 
tact for profitable rough-and-tumble tracks, for example, have 674 square 
land-clearing, material-moving and con- inches of pull-bracing grouser grip all 
servation work. the time, to prevent costly delay. 


Phas these exclusive MAJOR ADVANTAGES 
INTERNATIONAL DIESEL CRAWLER! 





Take the hardest pulls or pushes as they come with this power. 
International diesel governing gives you maximum horsepower at rated 
engine speed as well as maximum overload lugging power. This TD-9 
with McCormick combination tool bar-dozer carrier, deep-chisels 
heavy land—to open “pan” and store crop water. Oil goes special 
delivery through drilled passages to keep International diesel engine 
bearings properly lubricated—efficient one-system cooling controls 
temperature, aids combustion, guards oil film strength. 





International Harvester Company 

P. O. Box 7333, Dept. PF-2, Chicago 80, Illinois 
Please send me free material checked: 

0 International TD-6 and TD-9 crawler catalog. 

0 McCormick combination tool bar-dozer carrier catalog. 
0) International TD-14A and TD-18A crawler catalog. 

0) McCormick No. 29-B plowing disk harrow catalog. 




















Send — —- 
for Address. 
FREE P.O. Stote. 
Catalog 


| farm___.acres. Principal crops. 








My 1H dealer is. 
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In change there is opportunity 











Now the city is 
coming to the farm! 


Tn the last thirty years, most advan- 
tages of city living have come to the 
country. 

Today, 92% of all farms have elec- 
tricity. This has brought scores of 
comforts and labor-saving devices 
for the farmer and his family. 


Radio, television, modern farm mag- 
azines and newspapers have brought a 
whole world of entertainment, music, 
sports, news and ideas. Automobiles 
and paved highways enable farm fam- 
ilies to move around more freely. 





And there’s been another change. 
Though farmers still grow much of the 
produce they use, they are increasingly 
buying all kinds of products and mate- 
rials. Today, stores and banks, cash and 
checkbooks have an important part in 
the business of running a farm. 


That is why farmers find it more 
essential than ever to have the financial 
protection of life insurance. They are 
buying it to protect their investment in 
the farm. If the farmer were to die, his 
life insurance would provide cash to 
keep the farm running, to pay off the 


mortgage and other major debts, and 
to pay the inheritance taxes. 


And farmers are discovering other 
uses of life insurance—to help pay for 
the children’s education, to provide re- 
tirement income. 


7 + 7 


Three out of five farm families now 
have the protection of life insurance. 
In the nation as a whole, life insurance 
is owned by 93 million men, women 
and children. It is America’s most popu- 


lar form of thrift. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





How Your PF Is Made 
(Continued from page 12) — 


material used in The Progre 
Farmer is localized for our fiy 
separate editions. : 

Progressive Farmer’s five sepa 
rate editions not only mean mug 
to its readers, but also its advep 
tisers. Advertisers have the choigg 
of using one or all of our five ed; 
tions, depending upon the area ¢ 
the South they wish to reach. Fo 
this and other reasons, The Pro 
gressive Farmer leads all monthly 
farm magazines in advertising ling 
age. In 1953 it topped monthly 
farm magazines with 792,589 lines 
of advertising, ranked first again ig 
1954 for third consecutive year, © 

The Progressive Farmer's pub 
lishing headquarters are located 
Birmingham, Ala. There we hay 
our Hoe press—and other mech 
cal departments. Also located in 
Birmingham office are our gene 
editorial department and home é 
torial department, and departme 
to handle advertising, circulati 
accounting, mail service, purcha® 
ing, and administrative matters, 9 

In all, 231 men and women a 
employed full-time in our Birming 
ham, Memphis, Raleigh, Dalla 
New York, and Chicago off 
This does not include about 
subscription agents that follow} 
rural routes all over the Sout 
maintaining Progressive Farm 
1% million circulation. 


Many employees have been 
The Progressive Farmer so 
they would feel at home now 
else. Dr. Poe, editor-in-chief 
chairman of the board, ranks4 
with 57 years service. John S. P 
son, vice president and treagi 
is a 46-year man. And to com 
down the scale a bit, Progres 
Farmer has three colored por 
with a total of 89 years on the} 


Among farm publications, 
Progressive Farmer is unique if 
great influence that its editor$! 
over its business management. { 
the years, the editors of Progrés 
Farmer have owned a large pa 
the common stock of the publ 
tion. Editors first and stockhe 
only incidentally, they have @ 
fully guarded the public 
against any policies that woulé 
sen its service to Southern & 
people. In this they have had 
full support of the publication # 
vertising and business executivé 

The Progressive Farmer is la 
ly owned by the people who 
for it. There are 69 owners of @ 
mon stock, of which 54 are full 
employees or members of full 
employees’ families. 

The Progressive Farmer 4 
its profits three ways—onet 
each to employees, to stockholds 
to company reserves. Employees® 
ceive benefits in form of life if 
ance, retirement income, hi ; 
zation, cash bonuses. One-thira® 
profits go back into The Progre 
Farmer to improve its service ® 
subscribers and advertisers. 


about two-thirds of the an 


& 
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CLINTON D. CARLOUGH, 
_ prominent New Jersey apple 
grower, has been president of 
‘the N. J. Horticultural Society 
‘and holds, among other posi- 
| tions,a directorship of the N.J. 
Apple Institute. 


“For me there's 
just one brand— 


LUCKY STRIKE!” 


“T can’t tell you my favorite kind of 
apple,” says Clinton D. Carlough, 
who grows over 50 varieties in his 
orchards in Upper Saddle River, New 
Jersey. “But with cigarettes, for me 
there’s just one brand—Lucky Strike. 
Ive smoked Luckies for 22 years be- 
cause they always taste better.’ 


Luckies’ better taste begins on the 
farm with fine tobacco. Lucky Strike 
means fine tobacco. Then, that to- 
bacco is toasted to taste better. “It’s 
Toasted’”’—the famous Lucky Strike 
process— brings Luckies’ fine tobacco 
to its peak of flavor . . . tones up this 

; te light, mild, good-tasting tobacco to 
ie 4 make it taste even better—cleaner, 
ve at ; ' é fresher, smoother. So, Be Happy— 
ublical [US &§ a Z = Go Lucky. Enjoy the better-tasting 
would fo 4 : ‘ cigarette .. . Lucky Strike. 
hern F a ' 
ation’ 
ecutives 
er is 
who ¥ 
ers of @ 
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room| Better tacte Luchiec.. LUCKIES TASTE BETTER. Cleaner Frechor Smoother! 


sers. 
a OA.T.Co. PRODUCT OF She American Sobacco Company AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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A PICTURE VISIT 


to the Montz Bros.Farm 


A CAT* Diesel D2 Tractor is helping the 
Montz Bros. of Webster, Iowa, farm more 
land-... make more money ... live better 

. have more leisure time than ever be- 
fore. As you take this picture visit to their 
farm, see why they say, ‘We certainly 
recommend the D2 to our neighbors!” 
See your Caterpillar Dealer today! 














































“WE LEVEL LAND, build ponds, fill gullies, doze out stumps and 
rocks to make our farm more productive and easier to work.” 





“WE DISK OR PLOW for 3 to 2 the cost of “WE CLEAR LAND and farm rough land wheel 
operating our gas tractors. The D2 is ideal for tractors can't. Thanks to the D2, we're farming 
our stiff, heavy, black land.” 50 more acres, with more spare time.” 





“WE HANDLE EXTRA Joss and work in spots “WE SUBSOIL 20” DEEP sud you can a really see 
too rough or muddy for ordinary tractors. Even the difference. This year there are extra good 
drive fence posts with the dozer!” crops on our land subsoiled by the D2." 


CATERPILLAR’ 


ond Caterpillar are registered. trademork: 


crores 
priest ‘ gents 
oor BARS” os, 






: FREE BOOKLETS... write today for your copies! 
age sar? “- ° “Clearing for Crops,” No. 30766. “Power Farm- 

“WE GRIND 250 BUSHELS of shelled corn per ing,” No. 30430. Write to Dept. PRF 25, 

hour with 30¢ worth of diesel fuel. The Cat Diesel 

Tractor has cut our fuel costs 60% to 70%.” CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 












The 


MAIL BOX 


Opinions stated in Mail Box © 
letters are strictly those of 
their writers. The fact that¥ 
we publish these letters 
should not be taken to mean” 
we either agree or disagree 
with viewpoints expressed. 


EN ON hited 


Pen Pals in Other Countries ~ 
I became a teen-age wid 
when my husband was killed da 
ing World. War II. I returned § 
the farm. Later I took a job @ 
town. But I haven’t moved fre 
the farm, and don’t intend to. 7 


The farm, though a lovely place. 
can also be lonely, as it was for 
before I started to work. I find pat 
pals very interesting people. 4 

In the letters I get from the pew 
ple of Greece, not one aa 
something without offering 
thing in return. They all want 
exchange needlework for 
clothing. Their work is certainly 
worth having. I have a few sam 
ples of it. 2 

In hearing about their childré 
their work in the fields, and the 
struggles in a war-torn nation) 
have come to feel close to them) 


Clothing, neither used nor wail 
ed, but packed away in Americal 
homes, would go a far way in pub 
ting Greece on her feet agaii. 
CARE has done a wonderful work. 

Mrs. Mary Clark, 
Jeff Davis County, Ga 












ik tna Yok 


If you’re interested in an over | 
seas pen pal, send your name to the . 


editor in Birmingham, Ala. 


“Men of the Year” Comments 


‘ 





I am writing to express my deep 
gratitude for my selection as 
Progressive Farmer's Man of 
Year in Alabama Agriculture. I am 
deeply honored that members of 
the selection board have thought 
me worthy, and I shall continue ® 
try to merit the distinction whi 
they have conferred upon me. 


I am receiving many messages. 
congratulations from friends of agt 
culture throughout the South. The# 
are most deeply appreciated. 


(Continued on page 147) 
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Be our guest 


BIG TOWN 
NBC-TV 
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SAVE MONEY AND GET “hes CSE 


MORE WORK DONE , 


LT ee. 
with NEW 


Firestone 


DEEP ThEND 
TRACTOR TIRES 








N°? OTHER tractor tire has so much to 


offer. First you save on your farm 
operating costs with a low price, and you 
save again by getting much more work 
done. 


The Firestone ‘““Deep Tread” gives 
deeper soil penetration. The deeper curved 
bar center bite and big, powerful shoulders 
give maximum drawbar pull in any soil 


condition aN 
You get longer tire life because the sg - 
Firestone ‘‘Deep Tread’”’ has more tread ee F 
rubber than other tires in its price range. a SIZE 
You save with many extra hours of service. = y 9-24 
Compare before you buy! | y 4 Plus Tax 


Get the full story and the low price for 2 : 
your tire size at your nearby Firestone Other Sizes 


Dealer or Store. Ss) Proportionately Low 








. SAVE on Truck Tire Costs With the New 
Firestone Transport B-112 


18° Plus =f The new heavy duty Firestone Transport B-112 is the 
WP sie: ae an longest-mileage, low-priced tire money can buy. It is built 
is recappable for all types of farm service. 


Ps ome aie Your Firestone Dealer or Store will be glad to give you 
the new low trade-in price on your truck tire size. 











ALWAYS BUY TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, ORIGINATOR 
OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE 
Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio and television every Monday evening over ABC , Copyright 1988, The Firestone Tire & Ruteetl 
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1955. But it looks like costs will stay high 
and hard to cut. And it will take close figur- 
ing and good farming to come out on top. 

This pretty well sums up the thinking of a group 
of farmers who were talking over the coming year 
in front of a warm fire. Several of them almost 
made a crop failure in 1954. None had as many 
dollars as a year ago. How to get livestock through 
the winter will be a tough problem for each to 
handle. Yet, there was hope and belief that 1955 
would be a better year. 


That’s the way it is with farm people. They may 
get down. But they never get completely down 
and out. If they did, somebody would go hungry. 
Not one in the group said the going was likely to 
be easy in the months to come. As a matter of fact, 
they thought that easy-money days were all over 
in farming. From now on, net income would, in 
their opinion, come from a well laid-out plan and 
skill in management. 

One topic they talked about was production. 
Production went against farmers in 1954. Drouth 
cut production of many crops to a low level. A re- 
duction in cotton acreage due to controls resulted 
in less cotton to sell. With large overhead costs 
and high living expenses, you can’t do well with- 
out a lot of dollars. 

When low production can be offset by higher 
prices, dollar income stays high. When the amount 
you have to sell drops and price stays where it is, 
income goes down. If costs stay high, this results 
in a sharp decline in net income. That’s about what 
happened in 1954. So, if we can get a full crop in 
1955 and sell at the same price as last year, things 
ought to be better. That’s the thinking of one 
group of farmers. 

They decided five things about 1955. See wheth- 
er you agree with these: 


1. Demand for farm products steady. Consumer 
incomes are holding on, but not going up. A big 
shooting war is not going on. It all seems to add 
up to steady, but not expanding, demand. 


2. Prices about like those of 1954. They tried 
to find some excuse for higher prices, but didn’t 
succeed. One or two products looked better, like 
eggs the latter part of the year, maybe broilers the 
first part. But big carryovers and steady demand 
do not spell rising prices. 


8. Costs holding on tight and strong. With 60 
per cent of most farmers’ costs now made up of 
factory-produced items, you're not likely to see costs 
coming down much. This group did think some 
close trading here and there would bring advan- 
tages. They’re worth trying for. 

4. Net income tight. As for this problem, they 
thought that larger net income in 1955 was coming 
only to the farmer who kept his costs from rising 
on a big crop production. 

5. Living costs a problem. One man said he 
can't cut his living costs. Too many of them are 
dollars-out-of-pocket. Yet, with net income drop- 
ping, something’s got to be done. They couldn't 
think up a solution right quick. 

__ These farmers couldn’t find a basis for getting 


Ws a full crop, things ought to be better in 
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Better Year in 1955 
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By J. W. FANNING 


too far out on a limb. Frankly, they were pretty 
conservative about 1955. And year in and out, that 
seems to be a good policy. They went ahead and 
figured out what to do under this kind of situation. 
Here are eight things they recommend as being safe, 
sane, and sound for 1955 farming: 


1. Shoot for full, but economical, production. 
You hit full production more times by trying for 
it than you do by not doing those things that make 
a bale of cotton per acre. The year 1955 is not a 
good year to overfertilize. But it will be mighty 
good business to fertilize the right amount for your 
top production at fair costs. One farmer said he’s 
going to shoot for 30 bushels of corn per acre, be- 
cause he can’t get along with 10. He found that 
out in 1954. He’s pretty sure he can’t afford trying 
to make 75 bushels per acre. 


2. Avoid speculation. Some folks tried to specu- 
late on big profits from eggs in 1954. And they 
lost. Some can afford to speculate in farming. But 
as one farmer put it, most of us have to dig our 
dollars out the hard way. 


8. Eat more off your land. A \ot of us have gone 
to buying our “rations” from somebody else’s land 
and paying a lot of marketing costs to get them. 
This group of farmers said that it looks like they 
better slow down on that practice. It costs less to 
eat food raised off your own land and you gen- 
erally eat better. 


4. Watch markets—sell wisely. The nicest dollar 


you can take in is the one that doesn’t 
cost you much, if anything, to get. A little 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA-FLORIDA Edition 


time spent on culling can make you several extra 
dollars. Arranging to sell hogs in August could put 
$4 or $5 extra in your pocket. 


5. Protect your credit. One farmer in the group 
said that he wasn’t going to keep any secrets from 
the man who loaned him money. He wants to 
keep his credit good. And if ever a person needs 
credit, he has to have it in today’s farming. 


6. Support your farm organization. Whether we 
want to believe it or not, the policies of Govern- 
ment influence a lot of the profits from a farm. The 
only way you can tend to that part of your business 
is through organization. And if you don’t help tend 
to your own business, somebody else is likely to do 
it for you. Support your organization. 


7. Help keep your community strong. A good 
community makes you proud of your farm and 
home. Generally, a person farms better in that kind 
of place. Good communities are made by the peo- 
ple who live there. These farmers said that spend- 
ing time and money on building a good community 
is a sound investment. 

8. Plan and be “Scotchy.” These farmers agreed 
that if ever a farmer needed a plan, he will need 
it in 1955. It’s going to take close figuring to make 
the grade. And one farmer says you've just got to 
be “tight” to see your way clear. Maybe these are 
not bad practices for every year. 

When you put all this thinking together, it gives 
you encouragement that 1955 could be better. It 

will take faith to see it through. But that’s 
a standard virtue of all good farmers. 


The Progressive Farmer 
















































Prince milks 
in the after- 
noons, cares for 
his show calves 
mornings. 






Sheep are one 
of the good in- 
come produc- 
ers for Mr. 
Lewis now; 
pines he is 
growing for his 
retirement 
income. 


Ga., a magnificent view of a neat, well planned farmstead unfolds in the 

valley below. The white-painted farm home, landscaped grounds and 
sodded lawn, newly built laying house, a compact and clean dairy barn, the 
attractive pattern of plowed fields for temporary grazing, sodded pastures, and 
planted pines in the background all present a striking scene to the visitor. 

When we stood on that hill with Master Farmer Lewis recently, he summed 
up the situation with, “What I’ve done to improve this place wouldn’t have been 
possible without the help of my family. All of us work as a team here! 

“My father died in 1932,” he said, “and I had to leave Mercer University 
after two years, and come home. I bought this farm in 1936 and rented land 
and improved this place at the same time until 1947. That year we moved here, 
and the improvement work is still going on.” 


A you stand on the hill in front of the Leon Lewis home in Bartow County, 





Beginning with a soil-conservation and feed-growing program, the Lewises 
planned a dairy unit. Starting in 1948 with 10 cows, they have increased this 
to 20. With a little outside help, Mr. Lewis built the eight-stanchion barn, a 
36- x 40-foot sleeping barn, and an 18- x 36-foot grain shed. 

Electric machines do the milking, and production per cow is around 7,500 
pounds per year. Milk is cooled to 40 degrees with aerating equipment 
immediately \after milking and refrigerated at the farm. It is delivered to a 
local plant daily. 

The boys, Prince, 15, and John, 11, have grown up with the dairy. Prince 
milks in the afternoon, because he wants to be free before school to work with 


In summer, the Lewises eat supper outdoors in their yard about four 
times a week. Left to right, Jo Anne, Prince, John, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, 





“All of Us Work as a Team 


By O. B. COPELAND and SALLIE HILL 


his show calves. He has won numerous prizes with sheep and calves, some at 
the Southeastern Fair in Atlanta. John plays midget football in the fall and 
wants to be free in afternoons for practice. So, he milks in the mornings. 

“These boys are junior partners,” Mr. Lewis told us. “I pay each boy $1 for 
each milking and 50 cents an hour for other farm work. Then I encourage them 
to spend the money wisely or save it.” 

Prince now has nearly $1,200 in Savings Bonds and spent $200 to buy 2 
purebred calf. John has nearly $1,000 in Savings Bonds. 

Mr. Lewis began with hogs in 1950. He has three purebred Hampshire 
brood sows and a purebred Hampshire boar. A small hog barn was built, but 
no special equipment is needed. Sows farrow in March and September when 
cold weather is not severe. The hogs graze kudzu, Ladino clover, and milo, 
get added grain feed. Hogs are sold locally. 

“We've grown sheep on my family farm for many years,” Mr. Lewis com 
mented, “and the small flock we have here is doing all right.” He turned 
western ewes two years ago. In 1954 he got two lamb crops totaling over 20 
per cent from 20 ewes. Several ewes had four lambs at one time. Lambs ate 
sold locally, some dressed on the farm. 


The sheep project hasn’t been expensive. There is no expensive fencii% 
and, so far, little trouble from dogs. The sheep eat some grain feed, bit 
not much, in the same house the hogs use. “A lamb is the only animal thi 
will reach a Prime grade on grazing alone,” according to Mr, Lewis. I 
May, Mr. Lewis will become a member of Georgia’s new sheep-growillt 
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Mrs. Lewis has 
financed and 
operates the lay- 
ing flock as 

“@ her cash crop. 


You'll meet in this feature the first of 11 newly honored 
Master Farm Families of Georgia to be presented in 1954. 

Awards were made jointly by the Agricultural Extension 

Service, University of Georgia, and The Progressive Farmer. 


MASTER FARM 
FAMILY 
w 


project. He will have a demonstration flock to produce purebred rams. 

Newest project on the Lewis’ farm is a laying flock averaging about 70 per cent 
production. Mrs. Lewis borrowed money from her husband and her father to build 
a laying house and start 600 hens in 19538. The 40- x 50-foot laying house with 
aluminum siding and roof was built so it could be expanded. In 1954 the size was 
doubled to accommodate 1,200 layers. 

Mrs. Lewis not only feeds and cares for the layers, but she collects eggs three 
times daily, candles and grades them, and sells them locally for premium prices. 

While dairying, hogs, sheep, and poultry bring in a fairly steady income, there is 
one important crop on this farm not producing an income now. “My pine trees are 
my retirement,” Mr. Lewis said proudly. 

The 200 acres in pasture finish out the major projects on the farm. Fescue, Ladino 
clover, orchardgrass, Dallis grass, and sericea are grown for grazing and hay. 

As we rode over the farm, Mr. Lewis pointed to hillsides with heavy grass sods, 
explaining that, “Right here there was a gully too large to cross with a tractor,” or, 
“That hillside was washed away and covered with broomsedge.” Some 600 pounds 
of 4-12-12 per acre annually, plus added nitrogen and lime helped make the change. 
Forty acres of kudzu responded just as nicely to 600 pounds per acre of 2-12-12. 
This is used for grazing in dry periods. 


This farmer likes fescue and sericea together for grazing and hay. “They’re mean 
enough to fight each other and neither gets choked out,” he emphasizes. Mr. Lewis 
got 2,000 bales of fescue, Ladino, and orchardgrass hay from surplus clippings of 
pasture areas in 1954. “This isn’t the best quality hay,” he admits, “but it helps stop 
scours when cows are on lush winter grass.” 

Activities off the farm show leadership qualities of this family. Mr. Lewis has 
served as president of the Euharlee Farmers Club, said to be the oldest in the Nation. 
He was also president of the county dairy producers association. 

Mrs, Lewis has served in the Girl Scout Council and on the Cartersville recreational 
council, She was vice president of the Cartersville High PTA last year and is now 
president of the Mothers’ Club of Mary Lou Kindergarten, which Jo Anne, 5, attends. 
She has long been active in Sunday school and WMU work. 

This Master Farmer's wife was reared on a farm. A Bartow County girl, she went 
to Berry Schools and to Georgia State College for Women before she married. She 
met Leon Lewis when he came to visit her brother, a classmate at Mercer. 

When the Lewises moved into their present home, it was a three-room tenant 
, with shed attached. Today, it’s hard to recognize the shadow of that little 
in their comfortable, attractive dwelling. 

Strong believers in a “do-it-yourself” policy, they have put in plenty of work on 

the . They pine paneled the living room, finishing (Continued on page 136) 


Photos by Jack Goodson 
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Jo Anne, Mrs. Lewis, and John around the fireplace in their pine-paneled 
living room. The Lewises designed and made the mantel board and fin- 


ished the paneling themselves. Color scheme is green, rose, and brown. 


A good milking herd is the 
farm’s cash foundation, with 
hens, hogs, and sheep mak- 
ing important contributions. 
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lake on the side of a hill. If you drive by his 
place, you may wonder where its water comes 
from. Many folks have. He is a beef, seed, and 
truck farmer with about 175 acres of open land. 


Charles returned to his farm a disabled World 
War II veteran. Dry weather began to reduce re- 
turns from his pastures and crops. There was a fine 
all-weather, spring-fed stream flowing through the 
middle of his farm. Why couldn’t he use it when 
and where needed? In checking, he found a ready 
supply of about 400 gallons of water per minute 
was available to him. 


Ois:s GREER, Lamar County, Ala., has a 


He got busy. First he built a 2-acre farm pond 
on the side of a hill to serve as a reservoir. From 
here he can reach other fields and do some irri- 
gation by gravity. After careful investigation, he 
bought his irrigation equipment. 

At first, to fill his pond he pumped water into it 
from the main stream. Then, he pumped it out 
again to irrigate his fields. This was double work. 
Greer thought at least part of it could be eliminated. 
He got advice and help from A. A. Langley and 
W. I. Dollar of the Soil Conservation Service. With 
their aid, he built a diversion ditch from about 
% mile upstream. Now water flows around the hill 
to his lake. 

His equipment includes a 21-hp., air-cooled gaso- 
line motor and pump. It’s a portable unit. He has 
840 feet of 4-inch aluminum pipe. Total cost of his 
equipment new was $2,000. He believes, even for 
a small farmer, this was the best investment he has 
ever made. He. uses 11 sprinklers which cover 1 
acre at each setting. Pump capacity is about 275 
gallons per minute and will put about % inch of 


\ 


Charles said, “This is the second crop from this 6-acre field.” Turnips from rows had gone to market. 
These were planted in middles. Grass here is rescue and will be ready for grazing when tu 





water per hour on an acre. One fan car operate 
his system and get about 6 acreg covered per day. 

Charles uses his system to yxrigate 20 acres for 
sure. He can irrigate 25 miore, if desired. He 
says his cost for fuel and oil is about 50 cents per 
hour. At first he figured on irrigating 100 acres or 
more. But he soon learned that to do this he would 
need more water and a larger system. 


He installed his irrigation system in the late sum- 
mer of 1951. That year he irrigated 60 acres of 
fescue pasture. In the spring of 1952, he continued 
to irrigate 55 acres of fescue for grazing and seed. 
In the summer of 1952, he irrigated 30 acres of 
corn. That year, due to drouth, unirrigated corn in 
his section produced about 10 bushels per acre. He 
made 75. Then, in the fall, he irrigated 50 acres 
of pasture again. By the end of 1952, irrigation had 
increased his farm income $1,500. 


By 1953, he was a firm believer in irrigation. It 
was paying its way. During 1953, he used gravity 
irrigation from his pond on 10 acres of corn and 20 
acres of pasture grass. As an experiment that fall, 
he irrigated % acre of turnip greens. From this small 
patch he made over $100. 


When 1954 came, and along with it our most 
prolonged drouth in years, he used his irrigation 
system in the family garden. He was astonished to 
find that at the end of the season he had sold over 
$100 worth of tomatoes from his garden patch. He 
also used gravity irrigation from his pond on 10 
acres of corn. 


His success with turnip greens last fall caused 
him to want to try more this year. So he planted 
and irrigated 13 acres. His first planting of 6 acres 
was made Aug. 21. About two weeks later, after 


Irrigation 


PAYS 
\ for This Farmer 
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By JOE G. ACEE 





ips are off. 


cultivating the first planting, he made another plant- 
ing in the middles. Then about Oct. 1, another 
5-acre planting was made, and a little later a 2-acre 
planting. Turnips were fertilized with 1,200 pounds 
per acre of 4-10-7 at planting. A topdressing of 300 
pounds of ammonium nitrate was made after crop 


was up and growing good. Nitrate was applied 


through irrigation water. 


He has had a ready market through produce 
houses in Columbus, Miss., and Birmingham, Ala. 
Average production has been about 800 dozen 
bunches per acre. 


Charles says in his four years’ experience he has 
made some mistakes, but in the long run irrigation 
has paid off. Here he lists conclusions that might 
be helpful to others: 


1. “First, we had the idea we could irrigate 100 
acres or more. I planted fescue and Ladino, expect 
ing to irrigate and have 12 months’ grazing. It 
didn’t work out so well in summer with these winter 
crops. We plan to put out 10 acres of Coastal Ber 
muda next spring. I believe we will get more efi- 
cient production from irrigating this. We are also 
planning to rotate some of our sod land with com. 
We need more humus in the soil for top production 
with irrigation. 

2. “Be sure of water supply. We just expected 
too much at first. Now we are getting back to what 
it was designed to do. 


8. “Get best advice and help available in devel- 


oping water supply and designing a system to meet 
your needs. 


4. “Irrigation increased our corn yields about 65 
bushels per acre in 1952, 1953, and 1954.” 
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average won for C. T. Cagle, tenant farmer 
of Bartow County, Ga., the top state award 
in the 1954 five-acre cotton contest. 

Last fall, Mr. Cagle picked 19,346% pounds of 
seed cotton from his 5-acre contest plot—a total of 
15 bales, or 3 bales per acre. If he had been content 
with the Georgia average of % bale per acre, it 
would have taken 30 acres instead of 5 to produce 
his yield. 

To get this kind of crop, Mr. Cagle started early. 
He started a little too early, in fact, for cold weather 
killed his first stand from seed planted in late April. 
He planted again on May 20. He used 6 bushels 
of Empire seed which were two years from the 
breeder. He treated the seed and planted in 38-inch 
rows. He thinned the stand to about two plants 
per foot of row. 

The cotton land was flat-broken the fall before. 
Just before the first planting, he cut the land twice 
with a cutaway harrow. Upon the suggestion of his 
county agent, A. C. Holland, Mr. Cagle took soil 
samples to find out amounts and kinds of fertilizer 
his soil would need. Except for spreading lime, he 
followed recommendations based upon results of 
the soil analysis. 

An application of 600 pounds of a 4-12-12 fer- 
tilizer per acre was used with the first planting. 
Side-placement fertilizer attachments on the tractor 
put fertilizer about 3 inches to the side of and about 
2 inches below level of the seed. When he re- 


Aes: yield six times better than state 


County Agent A. C. Holland and C. T. 
Cagle look at a sample of cotton from the 
15 bales Mr. Cagle made on his 5 acres. 
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planted the field, he applied 400 pounds more of 
4-12-12 per acre in the same way. This made a 
total of 1,000 pounds of 4-12-12 per acre. 


On June 28, he sidedressed the cotton with 100 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre. He applied this 
sidedressing to side of rows with his tractor fer- 
tilizer attachment. 


He used fertilizer that put into each acre 56 
pounds of nitrogen, 120 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and 120 pounds of potash. Total fertilizer cost per 
acre was $21.65. 


As his cotton grew, Mr. Cagle protected his in- 
vestment in fertilizer and seed with insect control. 
Enough boll weevils were present between late June 
and early September for him to poison seven times. 
He was able to effectively control the weevils for 
$10.49 per acre. 


The first six poisonings, made on June 29, July 
14 and 27, Aug. 10, 23, and 30, were of BHC. He 
used 15 pounds of poison per acre the first three 
times, and 20 pounds per acre for the other three. 
For the last poisoning, on Sept. 3, he used 16 
pounds per acre of calcium arsenate. This and the 
last two applications of BHC were made by air- 
plane. Mr. Cagle believes these were more effec- 
tive than the others. 


Mr. Cagle thinks his yield was due to the use of 
good seed of a good variety, a thick stand, plenty 
of fertilizer, and to properly poisoning the weevil 
at the right time. 


Georgia's Cotton Champ Proves | 


1 Acre Can Do 








By E. C. WESTBROOK and SAM BURGESS 
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While Mr. Cagle’s best cotton was on the 5-acre 
plot he entered in the contest, his over-all yield was 
above average. His total cotton crop last year was 
112 bales from 96 acres. This cotton averaged 
lz inches and Middling grade and averaged 46% 
cents a pound. He has a good record as a cotton 
producer. In 1953 he won third place in his district 
in the 5-acre cotton contest with a yield of 14,321 
pounds of seed cotton on 5 acres. His production 
for 1953 was 155 bales on 134 acres. 

He hopes to make an even higher cotton yield 
in 1955 than in 1954. He believes he can by follow- 
ing much the same practices. One more thing he 
plans to do this year is to add lime, if another soil 
analysis of his cotton land shows his soil needs it. 

As a tenant, Mr. Cagle pays one-fourth of his cot- 
ton and other crops as rent on the farm. Last year, 
his second at his present location, his per-acre yield 
for crops other than cotton were 20 bushels of corn 
from 50 acres, 60 bushels of oats from 20 acres, and 
30 bushels of wheat from 18 acres. He also planted 
12 acres of hegari for hogging-off. 

From 5 brood sows last year, Mr. Cagle sold 30 
hogs. He has two milk cows to supply milk and 
butter for his family. The Cagles also kept 100 hens 
from which they sold about 75 dozen eggs last year. 

Mr. Cagle studied vocational agriculture in high 
school in Bartow County. With the help of three 
sharecroppers, he operates his rented farm with 
one mule and three tractors. He cultivates 200 of 
the 370 acres on this farm. 


Work of 6 


Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Georgia 









































Research and expanding markets will help solve some of our citrus problems. 


The Future of Florida Citrus 


By FRED P. LAWRENCE 


Citriculturist, Agricultural Extension Service, University of Florida 


Florida since 1951 and looking ahead one 

year, growth has been remarkable. Only the 
tangerine has stayed the same. Even grapefruit has 
shown a growth of about 13,000 acres with a record 
of 42 million boxes produced last season. However, 
we do expect a smaller grapefruit crop this season 
than we had last year. 


(heres see production of citrus fruit in 


Lime production has advanced from 260,000 
boxes in the 1951-52 season to an estimated 420,- 
000 for this coming season. 


Production of oranges shows the greatest in- 
crease. In 1951-52, 322.1 thousand acres of bear- 
ing orange trees produced 78,600,000 boxes of 
fruit. The 1954-55 estimate shows 356,400 acres 
which should produce about 96 million boxes. This 
will be an increase of 34,300 acres and 17.4 million 
boxes of fruit in four years. 


We now have some. 500,000 acres of bearing 
trees producing better than 135 million boxes of 
fruit, with an estimated 65,000 acres of young, non- 
bearing trees. coming into production at the rate of 
8,000 to 10,900 acres per year. What is the outlook 
for 1960 or some other future year? 


We can make better adjustments for the future 


if we consider all factors and not just those tending 
to increase size of future crops. 


Florida now has over 50,000 acres of young, non- 
bearing orange trees and another 50,000 acres of 
young trees in production which will produce larger 
crops each year. Increase in yield of oranges has 
averaged about 3 per cent for the past 20 years. 
This has been due to such things as improved fer- 
tilization and spray programs, and to increasing age 
and size of trees. 


For the past 20 years, Florida grapefruit produc- 
tion has increased steadily at about a million boxes, 
or 3% per cent per year. Since 1946, new grape- 
fruit plantings in Florida have continued to aver- 
age about 2,500 acres per year. 


Some factors will tend to have a leveling effect 
on Florida citrus in future years. Various slow de- 
clines and blights of citrus caused by nematodes, 
virus, and other disease organisms have been show- 
ing up at an increased rate in citrus groves over 
the state. 


It has been estimated that trees affected by these 
diseases are on the downhill drag about seven to 
eight years. They produce less each year before 
they die or are pulled out. If a new tree is planted 





Good and bad factors are affect- i 


ing today’s trends, but citrus can” 
remain the No. 1 crop in Florida, 3 


js 


at once, which is rarely the case, it takes ano’ 
seven to eight years for that space to get back 
to “state-average” production. For each 1 per 
replacement of trees caused by slow declines, ther 
is 7% per cent loss in production. 

A survey, made 18 months ago by USDA citrg 9 Cf 
researchmen, showed that replacement rate of treg § 
due to disease is about 1 per cent each year and. 


is growing. Should that rate step up to 4 per cent & | IN 





it would lessen our possible production in Florida 
about 80 per cent. 

Dr. A. F. Camp of the Lake Alfred Citrus Exper. 
ment Station says their surveys show an average 
yearly replacement rate for groves over 40 year § 
old of about 5 per cent. Today only a small per. § 
centage of our citrus acreage in Florida is over 4 
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years old. What per cent will be over 40 years old Arley ( 
5 years from now, or 10 years from now? This may 2 cars i 
become an increasingly important factor. 

A 20-year-old grove in coastal sections may be Kansas 
expected to have as high a replacement as a 40% hauling 
year-old grove in the interior. Old trees go downhil BH : 
slowly, either from disease or effects of old age, § with C 
Yields decrease slowly for seven or eight years be @ |ike’en 
fore a tree is finally pulled out. More groves are J 
coming into the old-age group. This factor wil § Power- 
affect size of future crops. B “practi 

We also have several forms of quick decline, f 
Some of these are lightning; hurricane and freez Power- 
damage; and the biggest of these, the virus disease 9 bigger 
called Tristeza has taken a fairly large toll of Florida | 
citrus trees. It is a threat to some 200,000 acres of take a 
our citrus production. la date 

Other factors in the Florida citrus pic 
ture include these: Square 
1. A thorough inventory of our citru work f, 


will show the extent of disease and old 
age. We shall be able to make a mor 
accurate estimate of future crops. 


2. Our marketing services are doinga 
better job of advertising and selling Flor 
ida citrus. This, no doubt, will increase | 
and improve in the future. 


3. Work of research chemists in the | 

field of citrus by-products has only begun. 

This phase of the industry is rapidly 
growing and has possibilities. ‘ 
Frozen concentrate has helped expand § 
our market. In 1953-54 we packed 65 million gak 
lons of orange concentrate. This was the first time § 
that more than 50 per cent of total orange produe & 
tion’ went into cans. : 


Dyes, varnishes, and drugs which can be made 
from citrus waste have been discovered. This maj 
develop into a worthwhile by-product. 

Recently discovered is an orange juice powdey 
easy to ship and not expensive to store. You 
turn it into orange juice by adding water. In 
field of grapefruit processing, the high-speed 
is a success, and the sectionizing machine 
unusually promising. 
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It is estimated that by 1970 our population 
be 190 million. This will be an increase of 26 
lion. If demand stays the same—an average of 
pounds for each person—this would create d 
for 22 million more boxes of citrus, or a total 
160 million boxes. 
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With this in mind, and assuming that there wil » (ab 
be a leveling off in production, we feel that in tht Gin = 
future needed changes will be made as they hav pep 
in the past to keep the industry sound, and citns that bn 
will continue to remain in the No. 1 spot im Nai 











pattern of Florida farming. 
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'B.F.Goodrich 


Power-Grip tractor fires 


‘HOLD BETTER 
ALL TYPES 
OF SOIL” 


Arley Christiansen uses.4 tractors, 6 trucks and 
2 cars in running his 6,130-acre farm near Levant, 
Kansas. The tractors are used for such jobs as 
hauling disc plows, rod weeders (shown at right 
with Christiansen) and grain drills. “By golly, I 
like’em,”’ Christiansen says about B. F. Goodrich 
Power-Grip tractor tires, adding that there is 
“practically no slippage and they wear longer.” 
Power-Grip cleats are longer and higher, have a 
bigger face area to press against the soil, They 
take a bigger bite, grip the soil for tull traction 
in reverse or forward. Power-Grip shoulders are 
square cut to defy slippage. Power-Grip tires 
work faster, save fuel. 


"Boy, I sure love ’em”—That's what Hans Tennig- 
keit (above, left, with son, Don) says about B. F. Goodrich 


Power-Grip tractor tires. He likes the greater traction Power- 


P tires give on his hilly, 126-acre farm near Persia, lowa. No 
other tire is wider than Power-Grip. Time after time you'll find 
that in the same size, no other tire has more cleats. The 
Powet-Grip tire is bigger all around—bigger cleats and bigger 

—to do a bigger and better job for you. 
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Low-cost Super Hi-Cleat wears longer — 
Albert Peterson of Irvington, Nebraska, (above) has used Super 
Hi-Cleat tractor tires for 3 years, reports they are hardly worn. 
If you want a low-cost, longer-wearing tractor tire, choose the 
B. F. Goodrich Super Hi-Cleat. And see your B. F. Goodrich 
retailer for all your farm tire needs. His address is listed under 
Tires in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or write The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Tire & Equipment Div., Akron 18, Obio. 
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OU can cut seed costs 50% over 

drilling and broadcasting with a 
Sure-Stand Seeder — savings that actu- 
ally pay for the Brillion in only a few 
days’ use, 

The Sure-Stand does it with “Con- 
trolled-depth” seeding. Every seed is 
sown within the top ¥2-inch of soil — 
close to moisture and nutrients. It ger- 
minates fast rows strong, sturdy, in 
a firmed sontbed with all clods crushed 
to unlock the plant food they contain. 

This combination of accurate seed 
placement and a well-mulched seedbed 
assures a positive catch on less seed. 
You eliminate the waste of seed planted 
too deeply or seed sown to a lumpy 
seedbed filled with air pockets. As a 
result, you can safely plant fewer pounds 
per acre and get equal or bigger yields 


iF BRILLION MAKES 


CK Rig 





BRILLION PULVERIZERS have the 
weight, strength, and flexibility 
for tough soils and uneven con- 
ditions. Dust sealed roller bear- 
ings for fast tractor speeds. Sizes 








(C) Sure-Stand Seeder (] Pulverizers 
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BRILLION PULVI-MULCHERS 
crush both surface and buried 
lumps in one trip. Completely 
prepare seedbed for planting. 
Dust sealed roller bearings. 6-, 
and types to suit all operations. 7-, 8-, 9-, and 10-foot. 


Send me complete information on the Brillion Implements I've checked below. 


THE OLD, COSTLY WAY 


50 acres seeded the usual way takes . 


750 Ibs. Orchard Grass @ .45 $337.50 
500 Ibs. Lespedeza @ .35 175.00 
Total Cost $512.50 
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THE BRILLION WAY 


50 acres seeded with a Brillion 
Sure-Stand takes less than 


375 Ibs. Orchard Grass @ .45 $168.75 
250 ibs. Lespedeza 
Total Cost 


Saved by a Brillion 


~ Brillion Sese-Stand Seeders 


CUT YOUR COSTS 50% 


...take the worry out of high seed prices 


. in wet or dry seasons, on heavy or 
sandy soil. 

Your Brillion dealer will be glad to 
give you complete details on the Sure- 
Stand’s “Controlled-depth” principle. 
Ask about its utility as a pulverizer 
too. For folder write your name and 
address on the margin and mail the 
coupon below. Brillion Iron Works, 
Dept. SG-9-2, Brillion, Wisconsin. 


SURE-STAND 
GRASS SEEDE YZ 
5'4” and 8’ models 


iT, 





break crusted soils. 
**work-all'' wheels. 2-, 


section pick-up model. 


[|] Pulvi-Mulchers 


iT MUST BE GOOD 






BRILLION ROTARY HOES cut the 
cost of early cultivations .. . 
Exclusive 


and 6-section sizes — special 2- 


[] Rotary Hoes 











Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 
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N early December, we saw hun- 

dreds (perhaps an actual count 
would have made it thousands) of 
acres of really good winter grazing 
in Baldwin County, Ala., and a 
number of good fields in other parts 
of South Alabama. Since then we 
have seen some good grazing nearly 
to the Tennessee line. It has been 
convincing proof of what can be 
done under as unfavorable and as 
discouraging conditions as we'll 
likely ever have in the fall. 

Most of this winter’s green fields 
are grain, but even volunteer clo- 
ver fields have, it seems to us, 
grown off remarkably. The editor 
has one volunteer patch of well 
established crimson clover, with 
some grass, that was furnishing ex- 
cellent grazing before Jan. 15. 

Now if we don’t have severe 
freezes, there’s going to be more 
good February and March grazing 
from these temporary pastures in 
Alabama than we've ever had be- 
fore. We'll get it when it’s going to 
be needed most. There’s already 
talk too that the South is likely to 
combine a record oat crop if condi- 
tions are favorable from here on. 


A. L. Davis, Conecuh County, 
Ala., decided in early 1947 to try 
kudzu on some of his blackjack oak 
land. It wasn’t paying its taxes. So 
he cut 4-foot strips about every 12 
feet across a 40-acre tract. With a 
mule and plow, he fixed rows and 
set kudzu. Then he went back in 
the summer and cut out blackjack 
between rows. 


Now this once-no-good land is 
solid in kudzu and furnishing lots 
of summer and fall grazing for his 
cows. Take a good look at the 


photo and you'll see what we mean. 





Visits With Farm Folks 


By ALEXANDER NUNN and HAROLD BENFORD 


“That doesn’t look like the blackjack oak land Mr. Davis once had o@ 
there,” George Huey, SCS work unit conservationist in Conecuh Cou 
Ala., is maybe saying to himself, Read this blackjack-kudzu story a0 


The Upper Coastal Plain county 
of northwest Alabama once had, 

market for milk through cheey 
plants at Fayette and Russellvill, 
Both went out. Since January 195), 
this same country has found an im. 
portant source of cash in Grade} 
milk routes. In that month, Mar. ‘ 
on’s County Agent J. F. Yarbrough 
told us, one route operating out o § 
Hamilton served 12 shippers. The } 
pickup truck covered 135 miles th fF 
first day, got 463 pounds of mik 
By July 1950, there were fow § 
routes with 222 shippers. Sales for F 
the year brought in $52,000. By ji 
1953, routes had multiplied to 10 § 
with the peak number of shipper, § 
424. Milk checks to these produ | 
ers totaled $268,000. In 1954) 
drouth cut both the number of ship. 
pers and total milk income, i 
was still near $200,000. 


County Agent Yarbrough be fl 
lieves that the difference betwee 
failure in the one venture and su § 
cess in the other has been largely § 
due to the fact that workers in al § 
agricultural agencies pooled thei] 
efforts. In the Grade B program al § 
worked toward one goal, told the | 
same story, and sought no personal 
credit. There was no friction. Som § 
workers got criticized for giving » 
much time to helping farmers with 
their pastures, their cows, and thei 
changing of farm plans, but they 
went on and did the job. Ever- 
body, it hardly needs to be added, § 
has benefited. 


Especial congratulations and’ 
commendation should go to Th) 
Citizens & Southern Banks of Geor | 
gia and the First National Bank o | 
Atlanta for their vision and fore j 

(Continued on page 28) 
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RESERVE 
CHAMPION 
SENIOR 
10 EAR SAMPLE 


Wilbur Hunter 
Walnut, Illinois 


GRAND 
CHAMPION 
JUNIOR 
10 EAR SAMPLE 


William H. Spealman 
Chadwick, Illinois 


GRAND 
CHAMPION 
SHELLED CORN 


Ben Gildersleeve 
Hudson, Illinois 





PLUS /!OUT OF !5REGIONAL GRAND CHAMPIONS 


ions and | JUNIOR SENIOR 
» to The | 


; of Geor fl ALLEN ENG—Buffalo, Minnesota HAROLD HOLDEN—Old Castle, Ont., Canada 
| Bank of § 


and fore: § 
28) ; WM. H. SPEALMAN—Chadwick, Illinois WILBUR HUNTER—Wainut, Illinois 





ROGER THORESON—Emmetsburg, lowa RALPH WHITTER—Rossie, lowa 












GORDON BROWN—Astoria, Illinois DE VERE MUMMERT—Astoria, Illinois 














LARRY EASTERWOOD—Malone, Alabama WAYNE VAN CLEAVE—Crawfordsville, Ind. 








MAURICE FRONTZ—Walton, Indiana 


WHETHER YOU SELL OR FEED, IT’S QUALITY THAT COUNTS 
Leads the Field in Yield, too! 


TWO OFFICIAL WORLD RECORDS 


Ben Courtwright—Lincoln, Illinois 
1 acre, alternate planting: 256.9 bushels 
of #2 shelled corn per acre.: 








WINNER 
8 OUT OF 10 TIMES 
IN YIELD CHECKS 


In over 7,341 yield checks, made by 
farmers right in their own fields, 
Genuine Pfister Hybrids have out- 
yielded all other hybrids 8 out of 10 
times, averaging 9.7 more bushels of 
#2 shelled corn per acre. 

































Carroll Brown—Oskaloosa, lowa 
10 acres: 224.2 bushels per acre. 
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USE A FERTILIZER 
CONTAINING 





Woter-Solv ble Double Sulfote of Potash-Mognesio 
(K2SO4 * 2MgSO4) 22% KoO~-18% MgO 





LOOK FOR IT! IN THE BAG—ON THE BAG 


High-paying cotton yields often depend on the use of 
soluble magnesium in addition to other plant foods. 
Profit-wise farmers don’t wait for magnesium-deficiency 
symptoms to show up—they make sure their soils con- 
tain enough of this all-important element. 

You can guard against magnesium deficiency in cotton 
and othercropsby using fertilizerscontaining Sul-Po-Mag 
—the most satisfactory source of soluble magnesium, 
often called the fourth plant food element in the fer- 
tilizer bag. 

Sul-Po-Mag makes a better balanced complete fer- 
tilizer because it contains sulfate cf potash, a premium 
form of potash... and sulfate of magnesium. Both are 
water-soluble and readily available to crops. 

Sul-Po-Mag is being used by many leading fertilizer 
manufacturers in their quality grades and is also bagged 
for direct application. So, for bigger yields of cotton 
and other crops that sell for more, ask your dealer for a 
fertilizer containing soluble magnesium from Sul-Po-Mag. 
Look for it in the bag and on the bag. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicage 6 








Visits With Farm Folks 
(Continued from page 26) 


sight in developing so rapidly an 
irrigation-loan program that should 
enable thousands of Georgia farm- 
ers to insure high yields in the 
future if they follow all other sound 
practices. First National recently 
made its first loan to J. B. Arnett of 
Tift County. A good farmer who 
had made some profit from his 150- 
acre farm each year, Mr. Amett 
last year saw his crops wither and 
die for lack pf water—yet there was 
an unlimited supp ly 400 feet 
straight down. 

With his new irrigation system, 
he'll put that reservoir of water to 
work for him. To get his loan, he 
first went to see Tift’s Farmers 
Home Administration supervisor, 
Robert Eve, and qualified. A study 
of his land, and an estimate of cost 
of a system best fitted to his condi- 
tions followed. Approval of needed 
money, and issuance of the check 
were final steps. 


That leads us to this most recent 
news from our good friend, “Mr. 
Irrigation” himself, W. B. Camp of 
South Carolina and California (who 
once plowed a steer, now has a 


“gross annual farm income in the 


millions that would be wholly im- 
possible without irrigation): 

In California, the average non- 
irrigated acre produces crops val- 
ued at $30; an irrigated acre, $280. 


Only 6/10 of 1 per cent of the 
earth’s surface is irrigated, yet this 
small portion produces 25 per cent 
of the world’s food. 


In 1953, 40 per cent of the cot- 
ton produced in the United States 
was grown under irrigation. 


It is my unqualified opinion that 
much of the Old South will be 
forced to quit growing cotton if 
growers don’t do two things: 1) 
Forget about the 5- or 6-acre 
patches and consolidate into large 
enough acreages to mechanize, 2) 
provide crop insurance in the form 
of irrigation. 


Prof. Raburn F. Scarborough, 
Montgomery County, Ala., fur- 
nished us this 100-year-old “teach- 
ers license” which follows. Some 
of our 1955 teacher-readers may 
have seen it, but we have an idea 
that it will interest a lot of farm 
families: 


THE STATE OF ALABAMA 
COUNTY OF PIKE 


We, the undersign, Commissioners 
of the Free Public School of said 
County, do hereby certify that Isaac I. 
Broxton, who has made application for 
license to teach school, under the exist- 
ing Free School Law of Said State, 
having been duly examined, is found 
to spell accurately, read well, write 
legibly and to exhibit a familiar ac- 
quaintance with ARITHMETIC AS 
PaCS, AS COMPOUND PROPOR- 


And we hereby license the said ap- 
sees to teach accordingly, in con- 
ormity with the provisions of said Act. 
Given under our hands on this the 
10th day of March, 1855 A.D. 
C. Tompkins 
B. Fitzpatrick 
E. W. Starke 
Commissioners. 





puts 
SUNNY HEAT 


on Chest Colds 
for fast relief! 


Musterole’s exclusive double- 
action heat formula gives you 
FAST, comforting, permeat- 
ing heat that works to help 
break up acute upper bron- 
chial congestion ... plus 
vaporized heat—highly medi- 
cated vapors that rise from 
the chest...to help loosen lo- 
calized nasal and throat con- 
gestion, toclear up those pain- 
ful stabbing coughs of a cold. 

So next to “baking it out” 
under the sun, rub on warm- 
ing Musterole. For Musterole 
acts like a sunny poultice on 
chest, throat and back. Rec- 
ommended by many doctors. 

It’s the only rub in three 
different strengths: Child’s 
Mild for kiddies’ tender skin, 
Regular for adults, and Extra 
Strong for more severe cases. 
Get Musterole today. 














AUTOMATIC CLEARING 





1. SELF-PROPELLED — 2% or 5 H.P. 
2. Blade Sets in 4 Positions 
3. Clutch Makes Starting Easy 
4. Puncture Proof Tires 
Duty Power Unit, built te do heavy 


work ite the many WHIZ ATTACHMENTS -_-? 
Post Hole Auger ‘Dissten cee 1, t-, Brush and 
Grass Blade, Carborundum Grinder, Rotary Tiller. 
Also serves’ as auxiliary Power “Unit. 


BUILT RIGHT — PRICED RIGHT. 


See your dealer first or write 
for illustrated literature. 


ROOT Manufacturing Co. 
BAXTER SPRINGS. KANSAS 











ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the ful! sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 





FREE reerarcrce 





the ONLY 


COMPLETE 










PIVEHVOR SERUM COMPANY 
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Ever Stop 
to Wonder? 


By E. H. McBRIDE 
Soil Scientist, SCS 


N the beginning God created the 

heavens and the earth.” (Gene- 
sis 1: 1.) “So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God 
he created him; male and female 
he created them. And God blessed 
them, and God said to them, ‘Be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
earth and subdue it; and have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea and 
over the birds of the air and over 
every living thing that moves upon 
the earth.” (Genesis 1: 27-28.) 

Have you ever stopped to won- 
der how many people have lived on 
the earth since it was created? Have 
you ever stopped to wonder how 
many more there will be? 

All the people who have lived on 
the earth and all who are yet to be 
born must depend on the soils cov- 
ering the earth for most of their 
food, shelter, and clothing. 

At different times throughout his- 
tory men have come forward with 
theories that the number of people 
would increase so rapidly that 
enough food could not be produced 
to feed them all. In all cases they 
have underestimated the ability of 
farmers to use the soil properly and 
to keep it productive. With the 
help of scientists, teachers, and 
writers, new ideas and methods are 
continually being found and 
brought to the attention of farmers 
to increase our total food produc- 
tion and yet conserve the soil. 


As a farmer, have you ever 
thought of your farm as one piece 
in a worldwide jigsaw puzzle? Each 
farm (whether it is large or small), 
all the mountains, rivers, lakes, and 
cities, are a part of this worldwide 
jigsaw puzzle. Each acre must con- 
tribute something for the benefit 
of God's people. 

Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk, of the 
Soil Conservation Service, traveled 
throughout the world studying soils 
and land use. He wrote what he 
called the eleventh commandment: 
“Thou shalt inherit the holy earth 
as a faithful steward, conserving its 
resources and productivity from 
generation to generation. Thou 
shalt safeguard thy fields from soil 
erosion, thy living waters from dry- 
ing up, thy forests from desolation, 
and protect thy hills from overgraz- 
ing by thy herds, that thy descend- 
ants may have abundance forever. 
If any shall fail in this stewardship 
of the land, thy fruitful fields shall 
become sterile, stony ground and 
wasting gullies, and thy descend- 
ants shall decrease and live in pov- 
erty, or perish from off the face of 
the earth.” 


Editor's Note.—In months ahead we 
xpect Mr. McBride to teach us more 
a our land than we've ever known 
im past. 


=a 





Farm folks 


Clem, on foot, looks over plans 
for a new rural telephone line 
with Con C. Davis, rancher and 
principal of two public schools. 


call him Clem 


R. T. Clemo is wire chief of Glenn 
County, Calif., for The Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. But 
to farmers and ranchers there, he is 
“Clem,” an old friend. 


For Clem has spent more than half 
his life bringing better telephone 
service to their farms and ranches. 
When the type of farming changed 
after World War II from livestock 
and grain to orchards and the num- 
ber of farms increased, it was Clem 
who surveyed the growth. As a re- 
sult of his recommendations, the tele- 
phone company spent $135,000 in 


his area in improving and increasing 
service for hundreds of customers. 


As a friend and neighbor, he knows 
how important telephone service is 
in rural areas. That’s why he spends 
so much of his time during the day, 
and often into the evening, with 
farmers and ranchers, asking about 
their problems and telling about 
telephone plans. 


In Bell rural areas, there are thou- 
sands of men and women like Clem, 
who have spent most of their lives 
working to provide more and better 
rural telephone service. 
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“Silver Screen 85” + HALOLIGHT 



























Eye Fidelity 


Millions of tiny particles of silver The restful frame of soft Your eyes see more detail 
activate the new Sylvania picture— light that makes bright tele- with much less effort when 
give it “supercharged” intensity vision pleasant! you watch Sylvania TV 


ty, A 
work 

Ja 
a col 
a col 
be oi 
Words or pictures are hard to see if crammed 3 
in a dark frame. That’s why eye specialists ok 
say “surround light.” That’s why viewers’ eyes " 7 
turn to rest on Sylvania TV with HaloLight! it co 

“E 





On the screen, Bambi Linn and Rod Alexande as $0 


The only NEW TV! Sylvania looks different...is different! 


. and so different! Watch Sylvania television for ten minutes 
and you'll never go back to enclosed oval viewing. 





There’s so much extra enjoyment for your eyes with the soft, 
luminous frame that expands and gentles the Sylvania picture. 


And there’s so much more to see in the new Sylvania “Silver 
Screen 85.” This new picture tube adds up to seven times more 
picture contrast . . . shows 250 distinct shades between white 
and black! Framed in HaloLight, it brings Eye Fidelity to 
television. See the difference . . . at your Sylvania dealer! 





Sytvania Evectric Propwcts Inc. 
RADIO * TELEVISION * LIGHTING * ELECTRONICS * ATOMIC ENERGY 


Radio & TV Division, Buffalo 7, N. Y. In Canada: Made by 


, ; er Shown above is the Sylvania 
Sylvania Electric (Canada) Lid., for Northern Electric Company Ltd. FAIRFAX. Front-mounted speaker. Extra-long 


range reception. Mahogany veneer or blond Korina 






keep your eye on SYLVAN 1A... fastest growing name in sight! 

















Perhaps you can use 


some of Jade’s ideas to make your 


room sparkle and shine. 


By ROMAINE SMITH 


ER name is Jade . . . but that isn’t the reason 
she painted her bedroom light green! 

No, this pretty FHA miss from Shelby Coun- 
ty, Ala., had other reasons in mind when she began 
work on her home-improvement project. 

Jade Higgins told us, “When it comes to choosing 
a color for bedrooms, I’ve learned it’s best to choose 
a color that you won’t grow tired of, and it should 
be one that you like. 

“Too, the color in a bedroom should be a rest- 
ful, relaxing one. A light, soft color is more sleep- 
inducing than a bright one. 

“The size of your room is important, too, when 
it comes to deciding what color to paint it.” 

“How did you get started?” we asked. 

“Well, even though you're anxious to get started, 
you don’t jump into painting, sawing, and sewing 
as soon as you select room- or home-improvement 
as a project,” she smiled. 


Improvement 


Oe Turned 


to Green 





Jade’s Room-improvement Expenses 
MN WO WHATIS. .coccccocockiccccecococee $10.50 
AE SRAESTL ERE anes 1.00 
ge ile Lae SEE .80 
ETT 2.38 
20 yards seersucker at 49 cents........ 9.80 
IN ia cs sccaacckovecensese 4.47 
EE nl 5.10 
a 5.98 
ERE ie 2.50 
Snap tape, 3 yards at 39 cents.......... 1.17 
RENE als ea 1.15 

Fotal........ $44.85 85 














“First of all, I talked over my ideas and plans 
with Mother and Dad. Then we got together with 
Mrs. Rebecca McGaughy, my home economics 
teacher, considered the problems involved, and 
made the final plans. 

“Some of the things we considered were total 
cost, materials on hand, condition of walls and 
floor, color of paint to use, treatment of windows, 
over-all color scheme, arrangement of furniture, 
proper lighting and ventilation, storage space — 
drawers and closet, and ease of keeping clean.” 

“What did you do first?” we asked next. 

“Mother and I painted the walls 
first,” she said. “Then we remod- 
eled my old wooden bed by saw- 
ing off the footboard and cover- 
ing the headboard . . . resulting 
in a Hollywood bed. I made a 
white seersucker spread for it. 

“With the aid of a good paint 
remover, we refinished two old 
chests, two tables, and a rocking 





Mr. Smith 


This study. corner was the result of wise planning when Jade Higgins improved her room. 


fogressive Youngfolla 


Photo by Lawrence Todd 


chair. We sanded them to a smooth finish, then 
stained them and last, waxed with paste wax. 


“I’m using one of the tables as a study table, 
and I made the other into a dressing table. 


“As for curtains, we decided that floor-length 
white glass curtains with a valance of floral chintz 
at the top were best for the type of windows in 
my room. Finishing touches included cleaning and 
waxing the floors.” 


We can testify that the over-all effect was worth 
the work. There’s a light, attractive, “freshly- 
starched” look about Jade’s room—and she did it 
all at a total cost of $44.85. 


Like other Future Homemakers of America, Jade 
prides herself on the economy and quality of any 
job she does. 


As for the future, Jade plans to attend Alabama 
College at Montevallo and major in — you guessed 
ii — home economics. Her ambition: To be a buyer 
for a large department store, and one day have a 
home and family of her own. 
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AIR-COOLING, as supplied on ALL Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty Engines, automatically takes care 
of all cooling problems, at all seasons of the 
year, at all operating temperatures up to 140° 
F., or extreme sub-zero temperatures. Nothing 
to freeze in cold weather, no hot-weather dry- 
ups. There is nothing for the operator to 
forget or neglect — no costly replacements 
because “someone forgot” to put water or 


anti-freeze in the radiator. It’s foolproof! 


AIR-COOLING, as compared with water-cooling, 
prevents engine failures and expensive re- 
placements caused by heavy deposits of alkali 
in the radiator, water jackets and heads... 
in those areas where alkali is a serious water 


problem. 


AIR-COOLING, as supplied on ALL Wisconsin 
Engines, is handled efficiently by ONE SIMPLE 


CASTING . 


. actually the flywheel itself, of 


which the powerful fan is an integral part, 
working in perfect co-ordination with scientif- 
ically designed cooling fins cast into the 
cylinder block and head, and carefully engi- 


neered air baffles in the shrouding. 


WISCONSIN ENGINE AIR-COOLING provides 
trouble-free cooling even under extremely 
dirty field conditions, when engine is equipped 
with our specially designed, self-cleaning 
ROTATING SCREEN which is available as 


optional original equipment. 








Power 


TO FIT THE 


MACHINE 


These are just a few of the reasons 
why it pays to specify “Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engine 
Power” for your mechanized equip- 
ment. You not only get the most 
power service with the least servic- 
ing but you also get depend- 
able “Lugging Power” that 
keeps the job moving when 
the going is tough. Write for 
Bulletin S-164, with specifica- 
tions covering the full line of 


Wisconsin Engines, 3 to 36 hp. 


MOST " . 
H.PHOURS P- 


t He 


Open view of the powerful fly- 
wheel-fan on multi-cylinder 
models. Note depth and ‘‘scoop"’ 
design of fan blades . . . in- 
tegrally cast as part of the fly- 
wheel. No delicate parts to in- 
vite damage. 





Specially Designed Self-Clean- 
ing ROTATING SCREEN over 
flywheel-fan intake opening, 
mounted directly on flywheel. 
Centrifugal force automatically 
throws off straw, hay, weeds or 
other trash that may come in 
contact with screen during field 
operation of equipment. Pre- 
vents clogging of fan, cooling 
fins and shrouding baffles. Ro- 
tating screen supplied as op- 
tional equipment when speci- 
fied on factory orders, 





Flywheel -fan showing simple, 
foolproof method of mounting 
Rotating Screen by means of 
stud bolts anchored in flywheel. 
Crankshaft collar provides snug 
closure at center without inter- 
fering with manvol cranking. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR | CORPORATION 








THAT'S RIGHT. 





WEEDS JUST CAN'T SHORT 
\T OUT, AND IT HOLDS ALL 


MY STOCK YEAR ‘ROUND. ASK 
i DEALER wna & ee 


| = WeRW il a mean li 


See Your Hardware or impiement Dealer 


HOL-DEM ELECTRIC FENCER CO. 


High oor Read, P.O. Box 2377, Greensboro, N. C. 


Box 3274, West Jackson, Miss. 


BN 


6 MODELS 
a FROM 


$9775 $12.95 














What's An “Action Ad’? 


Whether you operate a iarge business or a 
small farm, a “powerful little Action Ad” in 
The Progressive Farmer's Classified columns 
can act as your personal salesman. it will call 
on thousands of prospects for almost anything 
you hove to sell. You will be pleasantly as- 
tounded at. the profitable response. Have this 
experience for yourself by placing one in the 
next issue! Write to The Progressive Farmer 
for order blanks . - No obligation—tlots of 
opportunity! 











Get these NEW 


Milking Parlor Plans 


Before you build a milking parlor— 
or do any barn remodeling — get 
Louden’s tested Milking Parlor 
Plans. Louden Milking Stalls are 
suitable for any arrangement—han- 
dling any number of cows. Easier 
to install—easier to keep clean. 
Send for special FREE booklet of 
milking-parlor plans and equipment. 
See how to handle cows 
with less labor. Write 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
52 E. Court St., Fairfield, iowa 





















































ERRY Stewart didn’t have a 

chance to put all his eggs in 

one basket. His hens laid too many 
for that! 


A Floyd County, Ga., 4-H club 
boy who became interested in poul- 
try because he “wanted to make a 
little spending money,” Jerry has 
broken the Georgia egg-production 
record with his flock of White Leg- 
horn hens. 


This 14-year-old son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. L. Stewart got 295.6 eggs 
per hen from his flock during the 
12-month period ending June 30. 
This was nearly 30 eggs better than 
the previous record, a 268-egg aver- 
age by a flock owned by Betty Jane 
Cross, Wilkinson County. Her rec- 
ord stood for seven years. 

Jerry accomplished his original 
purpose, too. He made $284.05 
over feed costs. 

He received 50 sexed chicks in 
January 1953, as one of 11 Four- 


Protector 


N dry seasons, electric pumps 
sometimes remove all the water 
from shallow wells. When this hap- 
pens, the pump continues to run 
because pressure is not built up in 
the tank. If such a condition is not 
detected, the pump motor may burn 
out—thus lots of extra money will 
have to be spent to get the water 
system working again. 


Jim Adamson, a Goodwater, Ala., 
4-H’er, says he had heard of such 
troubles, so he rigged up a sys- 
tem to warn him when the well 
went dry. The Coosa County young- 
ster wired this light in series with 
his pump switch. 


Now, when the pump starts to 
work, the light comes on. If the 
light stays on too long, that’s a sig- 
nal that water is not going into the 
tank. (Editor—Length of time will 
vary with type of pump and size of 
tank.) Thus the motor can be cut 


Jerry Stewart and County Agent G. F. Wiley admire one of 
the hens that helped break Georgia’s egg-production record. 


One Basket Wasnt Enough! 






H’ers in the county poultry chain 
He raised all of them, but had 
culled six when the production ree. 
ord started in July 1953. 


Jerry culled from 2 to 5 birds 
four other occasions, had 32 lef 
at the end of the year. He had a 
average of 37 birds for the 
months. The 4-H boy’s county 
agents, G. F. Wiley and Paul Smith, 
agreed with his method of culling 

The hens laid 22.5 eggs each last 
July, and hit their peak in October 
with 27.5 eggs apiece. Production 

radually declined then to a 28-eg3 % 
average in June. 

Plenty of space also helped the 
flock break the record. Feeders and 
waterers were plenty large enough 
for the number of birds. 

Jerry’s experience influenced him 
to expand his poultry project. He 
now has a flock of 265 pullets i 
production—plus his record-breae 


ing flock! Virgil E. Adams. 


for Pumps 


off by a manual switch on the pump | 
house wall. When the well “catches | 
up” again, the pump) can be s 
and no damage is done. 


Jasper Jernigan 
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They Played 


‘STARVES 





‘ 


PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED .. hides piopievehite . works 


New! Clearasil Medication 
- 
va 


% 


DOCTORS’ TESTS PROVE 
9 out of 10 cases cleared up 
...or definitely improved 


Doctors’ clinical tests prove this new-type med- 
ication especially for pimples really works. In 
skin specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of 
every 10 cases were cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 

Amazing starving action. CLEARASIL actu- 
ally starves pimples because it helps remove the 
oils that pimples “feed’’ on. And CLEARASIL’s 
antiseptic action stops the growth of bacteria 
that can cause and spread pimples. Skin-col- 
ored to hide pimples and end embarrassment. 


Greaseless, stainless . 


. » pleasant to leave on 


day and night for uninterrupted medication. 

America’s largest-selling specific pimple 
medication .. . because CLEARASIL has helped 
so many boys, girls and adults. GUARANTEED 


to 


work for you as it did in doctors’ tests or 


money back. Only 59¢ and 98¢. Ac all druggists. 


Now also availabl 


eeeeeeeereaeeeee 


—— 


it Clearasil lL ae thas 


(slightly more) 
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NOW. You Can Afford a 
MARTIN  sreec-sicr 


Feed savings, more 

milk production, longer 

life, lower upkeep make 
MARTIN Silos easy to own. 
Strong, leakproof . . . QUALITY! 


Galvanized Steel . . . resists 
extreme pressure of grass silage. 
20 yr. Guarantee ! 

Feed __ 
eadow-Nutritious 
and Hay 

il Winter! 


hA 


Reken: 


St-Feed Haymaker | 


++. Cures, stores hay, saves ~ oe 
the leaf for winter forage . . . feeds out 
hay meadow-fresh. Mail coupon today! 


MARTIN Steel Products Corporation 


350 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 
Send FREE Facts on 

© Silos © Haymakers © Arch Bldgs. 

Name 

St. or R.F.D. 


City__ State 52 


PPC eeecccccc cece eeeeee eee 
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SAFE 


By DORIS COX 


6m™@ LL farm work is hazardous,” 
say the 60 members of Fort 
Pierce, Fla., FFA Chapter. That 
was their motto in a safety cam- 
paign which became a real crusade 
to prevent farm accidents. So out- 
standing were their achievements in 
the practice and promotion of farm 
safety, that the chapter won first 
place for 1954 and a $250 check 
at the National FFA Convention. 
The award was made by the FFA 
Foundation. Fort Pierce Chapter 
received top state award of $100 
and expenses of representatives to 
the national convention. 


It all started with study and dis- 
cussion in vo-ag classes. Then each 
Future Farmer made a hazard sur- 
vey of his home farm. They marked 
danger areas with red tags bearing 
the skull and crossbones, and cor- 
rected every hazard they could. 

The FFA’ers made industrial- 
accident surveys of local packing- 
houses, and a thorough safety sur- 
vey for mechanical defects of more 
than 100 farm trucks at the State 
Farmers’ Market. 

They cooperated with the Farm 
Bureau in a communitywide farm- 
safety contest. The boys presented 
two farm-safety programs on local 
radio stations. Chapter reporters 
placed six newspaper articles and 
distributed fire-hazard circulars to 
people on the streets of downtown 
Fort Pierce. 

Special effort was directed at safe 
handling of chemicals used on citrus 
farms to control insects, weeds, and 
other pests. Chapter campaigners 
did not overlook the problems of 
sanitation and control of mosqui- 
toes and sandflies. 





| 
| 


Fort Pierce Future Farmers travel | 


extensively. They go on educational 
tours, trips to livestock shows, send 
delegations to farm meetings and 
conventions, and make many trips 
to the school farm. A big consid- 
eration in their safety project was 
setting up strict safety rules to fol- 
low when they are at work or trav- 
eling together. 

Last year these boys traveled 
53,292 student-miles, and put in 
8,320 hours working on the school 
farm, and 580 hours in the school 
farm shop. Their greatest reward 
has been a “no-accident” record in 
carrying out this program. 





This thick stand of Coastal Bermuda grass is the result of fertilizing according to 
soil analysis on the farm of Fred McCracken (above) of Quitman, Georgia. 


He keeps 25 heifers 


on 7 Georgia acres 


3 applications of “Mr. N’ Ammonium Nitrate 
on Coastal Bermuda makes lush grazing 


The way to make money on a dairy 
farm is to have lush, green pastures 
that keep the milk flowing and the milk 
checks coming in. That’s the opinion 
of dairyman Fred McCracken who 
normally milks 32 cows on his farm 
near Quitman, Georgia. ; 


By fertilizing scientifically accord- 
ing to the recommendations of soil 
analysts, McCracken has produced such 
lush stands of Coastal Bermuda grass 
that he has carried 25 heifers on a pas- 
ture of only seven acres. The heifers’ 
only feed in addition to this grazing, 
has been 20 gallons per day of 11% 


protein concentrate. 


Three applications of Spencer 
“Mr. N” Amnionium Nitrate, totaling 
700 pounds per acre, has been re- 
sponsible, in a large measure, for 
McCracken’s thick stand of Coastal 
Bermuda. Only other fertilizer applied 
was 400 pounds of 4-12-12. 


These lush pastures have won more 
than local fame for McCracken. He 
was announced recently as winner of 
3rd prize in the Georgia Grazing Sys- 
tem Contest sponsored by Georgia’s 
Plant Food Educational Society. But 
McCracken takes all such honors in 
stride. “I just fertilize according to 
soil analysis,” he says modestly, “and 
then let Spencer “Mr. N” Ammonium 
Nitrate do the work.” 





To Get 100 Ibs. of Nitrogen 
You Have To Buy: 


Wy) 








Spencer “Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate comes in a polyethylene-lined bag 
that keeps it free-flowing. Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
S. E. District Sales Office, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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LABOR-SAVING 
CROP-MAKING 


Improved Tractor Planting © 


and Fertilizing Units 


MOST ACCURATE SEED 
DROPPERS ON EARTH 


Quickly and easily attached to rigid 
or spring tine cultivators 


Precision adjustments for exact planting depth, 
width of rows, amount of fertilizer or planting of 
seed in hills a ny distance or in drill in almost any 
width rows 26” to 48”. Units raised or lowered 
with hydraulic lift that operates the cultivator. 


Positive Fertilizer Feed Mechanism accurately 
and evenly distributes fertilizer when planting or 
side dressing. 

No. 516—Plants Corn, Acid Delinted Cotton 
Seed, Beans, Peas, Peanuts and similar seed, two 
rows at a time one kind of seed or in alternate 
hills two kinds of seed at the same time. 

No. 616—Same as No. 516 except No. 616 
is a one row planting unit. 

No. 717 with Interchangeable Hoppers—Hop- 
pers can be changed easily and quickly. Double 
Hopper plants same seed as No. 516. Cotton 
Hopper plants gin run seed either in hill or drill 
almost any quantity or distance desired. 

Hundreds of seed plates available for planting 
different kinds of seed. Use none but genuine 
Cole repair parts. 

Call on your Tractor Dealer and examine these 
wonderful units or write us for descriptive circu- 
lars and name of dealer near you. 


The Cole Manufacturing Company 
P.O. Box B-9216 @ Charlotte, N. C. 


a Firmats Since 1900 





eres Land Roller 


CENTRIFUGAL 
im, TURBINE 


r 
((’m\b at 








ANY CAPACITY 
300 TO 2500 GALLONS PER 


| it 
pe 
iL a URBINE BUMPS. — 
eZ 


ER 
MPS 


MINUTE, AND ANY LIFT FROM - 


10 TO 300 FEET 


FOR 
IRRIGATION 


AVAILABLE ‘WITH 


Western i Co. 





Stretch Fence 
! ! 
FASTER: cqsiER: 


ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 








— Pulls Y Ton! 
Now! One man can stretch 
barpod-wire 
without he 


ros 





jen 
Stretches. licer hooks to 
iro ends tight— 
leaves hands free to make 
mere 

htweight—yet pulls a 
Heit on! Butt of finest ma- 
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call for treatment with 
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terials. Lasts for years! 
Satisfaction absolutely i 
We ‘are ry Satlonslly- nown 
ho have been in business 
chu 1686. 
ORDER TODAY FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he is eut of Golden Rods 
ORDER DIRECT. We'll ship direct 
to you, Ppd. Send $7.95 today! 


DUTTON-LAINSON CO,, DEPT. PF-2, 





Hastings, Nebr. 


POUND. A sstimulat- 
ing expectorant. Acts on throat and bron- 
chial tubes to hasten relief. Used by world- 
famous pomaee for 55 vee et “ogan 
stores or direct, postage pai an 
$2.00. Spohn Medical Co., doshas 
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How To Make 
an Introduction 


Make It Simple 

The most important thing in 
making an introduction, no matter 
how formal it may be, is to do it in 
a natural way so that those in- 
volved will feel at ease. 

In introducing a school friend to 
your mother, it is customary to say, 
“Mother, this is Johnny Jones.” If 
your last name and your mother’s 
differ, you should then add, “John- 
ny, this is my mother, Mrs. Smith.” 
It will save awkwardness if this fact 
is known from the beginning. 

In introducing two young people 
of opposite sex, the boy is intro- 
duced to the girl. “Mary, this is 
Bill Jones. Bill, Mary Goodman.” 
When the introducer adds a few 
words after an introduction, it is 
easier for those introduced to start 
a conversation. “Mary, Bill’s favor- 
ite sport is swimming. Why don’t 
you tell him about the swimming 
courses you took when you were at 
camp last summer?” 


The simpler the introduction, the 
better. The cordial, friendly tone 
of your voice has as much to do 
with your introduction as what you 
say. Carolyn Southard, Florida. 


Read an Etiquette Book 

The best way to learn how to 
make good introductions is to get a 
good etiquette book, such as Emily 
Post, and learn the rules of good 
introductions. Then practice on a 
few of your friends. You'll find it’s 
not so hard to make an introduction 
after you have done it a few times. 

Always call’ an older woman’s 
name first. When introducing one 
of your friends to your mother or 
father, call your parent’s name first, 
and then say something that will 
give them an opening to start their 
own conversation. 

When introducing a boy to a girl, 
you always call the girl’s name first. 
If you are introducing two young 
girls it doesn’t matter which one 
you call first. 

The best thing is to be at ease 
when you make an introduction. If 
you make a mistake, forget it. Don’t 
call attention to it. Everybody 
makes mistakes once in a while. 

Lila Childress, South Carolina. 


Practice Makes Perfect 

My trouble has always been that 
I didn’t feel confident about mak- 
ing introductions, and therefore I 
avoided them like the plague. This 
sometimes led to very embarrass- 
ing situations—and some of my 
friends had to introduce themselves 
to whomever I happened to be with 
when the need for the introduction 
became evident. After this had 
happened a few times, I resolved to 
learn how to make an introduction 
gracefully, and now I actually en- 


joy it! The real idea behind % 
introduction is to bring togethe 
two people who might enjoy know. 
ing each other. With the tone ¢ 
my voice I try to express my pleg. 
ure at making this possible. 


I don’t think it matters too mueh 
whose name you mention fi 
though the etiquette books are 
of rules on this point. It mattey 
far more that you make the 
you're introducing feel com aa 
and relaxed and eager to becom 
better acquainted. You can help @ 
that by giving them some clue @ 
what to talk about—or pie 
identifying them in 

“Mary, I want you to t Ee 
Boone, my roommate at ‘camp [as 
summer.” Mary is bound to hay 
heard lots about camp from yu 
and will know immediately whatty 
talk about to Elsie. You see? Is 
easy! Eleanor Haskins, 

Oklahoma. 


Who Shakes Hands? 


How do I reply to an introduc 
tion? If it’s a young person, I say, 
“Hello, Betty. It’s nice to see you’ 
Or something equally as informal 
If it’s an older person, I say, “How 
do you do. I’m very glad to meet 
you.” In nearly every case, I tryte 
repeat the name of the person I'v 
just met. It’s friendly sounding 
and it helps me to remember thei 
name, ‘also. 


My teen-age friends rarely shake 
hands when it’s a boy-meet-girl « 
girl-meet-girl, but when two boy 
meet they usually do shake hands 
A good rule to remember about 
shaking hands is that when a ma 
and woman are meeting, it’s up 
the woman whether or not the 
shake hands. The man should not 
take the initiative. Carol Jonas, 


Kentucky. 


Don’t Worry About ‘Em 


Introductions are fairly easy fe 
me—at any rate I don’t worry about 
them much. I just try to put my 
self in the other fellow’s shoes and 
it comes out quite simply, like this 
“Tom, I want you to meet Phi 
Adams. Phil, this is Tom Jones 
Then it always seems natural ® 
mention some mutual topic lit 
this: “Did you boys~read that om 
of the big bowl games is going ® 
be televised nationwide this y 
Just a little something to get i 
conversational ball rolling. 


To me the best way to make aif 
introduction is the way that wil 
put the persons to be introd 
much at ease as possible. Fort 
nately, this is easiest on the pem® 
doing the introducing—and whet! 
am that person that’s the way! 
want things. Ray Shami, 

Arkans@® 
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MORE THAN A NEW CAR...A NEW CONCEPT OF LOW-COST MOTORING! 





Give Feed to Good Steers 
Sell Low Grades off of Grass 


About as high as we need to aim with 
CHOICE our Southern cattle, except for highly 
specialized, premium market. Animals of this kind 
if long-fed (6 to 10 months) to a high degree 
of finish can often be brought up to Prime grade. 


A careful feeding of this kind 
GOOD for 120 to 150 days can raise 
to Choice grade, add 250 to 300 pounds 
extra weight, 2 to 5 cents to selling price. 





COMMERCIAL Sell fat off grass as yearlings 


if the future market looks un- 
certain, or carry through the winter on low-grade 
roughage and finish out on grass the next summer. 


He has been around too long already. Best sold 
UTILITY when fat on grass and mother’s milk. The 
longer he lives the “slattier” he’ll get. Heifers of this kind 
make good brood cows when bred to blocky purebred bulls. 


feeding more cattle. Eastern packers 

many of our calves reach their market light of 
best killing weights. They need to be a couple of hundrej 
pounds or more heavier. Some extra feed, they say, will adg 
weight, grade, and selling price—if the steer has the conforma 
tion to take it. 

The bigger the supply of beef, the wider the spread be 
tween good and poor quality. During 1951, when meat coup. 
ters were scanty of beef, Choice grade steers averaged $35.9 
per hundred on the Chicago market. Average for Utility grade 
was $28.31. Thus there was a spread of only $7.65 betweg 
the two grades. By 1952, beef supply had begun to catch up 
with demand. Choice grade held up to $33.18, but Utility 


A TREND is building up in the South towag 


skidded to $22.70, for a difference of $10.48. Matters wer 
nearly as bad last year, with Choice steers averaging $9.9) 


above Utility grade. 

Smart cattlemen use their feed where it counts the most 
A sorry steer will eat just as much, maybe more, for the weight 
he puts on as a good one. His chances of bettering his grade 
are less, though, and his selling price may not pay the cog 
of feed. If you find it desirable to carry low grades past grass. 
time to get more scale or a better market, do it largely with 
low-cost roughage and a little protein supplement. 

To help you know your steer grades, John McKinney 
worked with the head cattle buyer for Wilson and Company 
at Dixie National Stockyards in Memphis to get these pictures, 
We suggest you study them in planning future breeding o 
buying operations and put feed where it'll do the most good 


By JOE ELLIOTT 
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Grow more 
healthy chickens 


faster 





D on’t wait to fight diseases after they strike! Use 
the best possible means to prevent losses from diseases 
such as CRD, Air Sac, Blue Comb and Nonspecific 
Enteritis. Today’s most effective preventive method 
for these diseases is continuous use of good feeds that 
contain “‘high levels’’ of the most effective antibiotic 
—AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline. This is the 
antibiotic that is more active against more disease 
organisms. This is the antibiotic that keeps your 
poultry profits up. Talk to your feed dealer or mixer. 
Let him advise you on the “‘high level?” AUREO- 
MYCIN program that best suits your needs. 


AMERICAN Gaanamid COMPANY 


Fine Chemicals Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 











sure...with complete 


feeds that contain the AU ~ t ( Vi YC : \ ok 
most effective antibiotic........ 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 





FULL 2-PLOW POWER 
=many new, advanced features! 


Ford steps ahead again! This time to bring you 
more low cost tractor power...more tractor models 
to choose from... and dozens more advanced 
tractor features to help make your farming far 
easier and more profitable than ever before. 


Yes, for the first time in Ford Tractor history, 
you now have a selection of Ford Tractor power 
sizes and models to best fit your needs— five new 
models in two power sizes. 


But regardless of the model or power size of 


Ford Tractor you choose, you will find a high level 
of all-around performance that far outclasses any- 
thing you have ever experienced before in tractors 
of comparable power. 


So step into your nearby Ford Tractor and 
Implement Dealer’s and look over the newest and 
latest in advanced ‘tractor design. We know that 
when you step out again, you will have a new 
slant on what really modern tractor power can 
be! Tractor and Implement Division, Ford Motor 
Company, Birmingham, Michigan. 


MOW ON DISPLAY ax YOUR NEARBY FORD TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DEAL 





FULL 3-PLOW POWER 
=watch the work flyl 


Lorem ma al 
$f 5D RAIS LIANE 


You get advanced FORD features like these... 


® Quick attaching of low cost, rear mounted implements 
®@ Choice of hydraulic actions — Constant Draft or 
Implement Position Control. Two speed settings 
Top link adjustable from tractor seat 
Pek, New “Tailored Traction” with easy-on, easy-off wheel 
weights, sold separately 
® Oversize brakes—easier turns; safer, longer wearing 
: Headlights and tail light are standard equipment 


omere Power to get more work done New 5-Speed Transmission* gives a : 
less time. Ford’s advanced “Red Tiger” wide Been of operating speeds—from less Proof-Meter shows hours of operation and travel speed 


stne pore the new a00 Series oe than 2 to over 15 m.p.h. Delivers the — —also r.p.m. of engine, p.t.o. and belt pulley 
mal fuel economy. istetes de ue aren —— Follow-through safety starter 
Easy-to-read instrument panel 
Governor mounted on crankshaft—fast acting 
Quiet muffiler—tail pipe to the rear 


Adjustable wheel spacings for row crops 





+..and many more outstanding advantages! 


*3tandard equ! eases om ol new Ford Tractors except Mode! 640. **Standard equipment on 
models 660 and 860. ** Standard equipment on 800 Series; available at extra cost on 600 Series, 


7 Coe Coo a 
Power Take - off** is operated New Rest-O-Ride Seat*** soaks up vibra- Sora Da 
lar clutch pedal. By pushing tions, giving you a more comfortable ride. 


= down, the tractor You “float” on a cushion of rubber—smooth 


gine power goes to the riding and restful. Seat action is adjustable GETS MORE DONE... AT LOWER COST 
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BRUCELLOSIS 


A Multimillion Dollar Hog Thief 


Brucellosis in milk cows gets most of the publicity, 
yet a high proportion of undulant fever cases and a 
staggering money loss results from swine infection. 


By W. L. SIPPEL, D.V.M., and A. H. QUIN, D.V.M. 


RUCELLOSIS (Bang’s disease) 


has been stealing profits from , 


hog raisers for 40 years. It moves 
in such a quiet and stealthy manner 
as to be scarcely noticed. 

A recent survey in a Corn Belt 
state showed about 2.5 per cent of 
all brood sows infected with brucel- 
losis. This adds up to some 400,000 
breeding-age sows each year for the 
country as a whole. Newly-infected 
sows conceive less than half the time. 
Infected boars, bred to uninfected 
sows, average two pigs less per litter 
than do clean boars. 

Veterinarians at Purdue Univer- 
sity studied eight infected sows for 
a two-year period. Sows were bred 
to farrow 2 litters per year, but dur- 
ing the two years they had only 14 
litters, less than 50 per cent concep- 
tion. Of the 129 pigs born in those 
14 litters, 44 were stillborn and 17 
were weak and died within two days 


2.1 pigs per litter for the 32 litters 
they should have had during the two- 
year period. 

Brucellosis is hard to find unless 
you look for it. An occasional sow 
or two may have a litter of stillborn 
or weak pigs. One sow may abort 
her pigs prematurely. Several may 
have small litters. These are danger 
signals; but such losses are frequent- 
ly laid to the law of averages. Too 
often they are accepted as inevitable 
and written off as part of the year’s 
hard luck. Even though the sow 
may be sold for slaughter (which is 
a good practice), she may already 
have spread infection throughout the 
drove. So far as brucellosis is con- 
cerned, the lock was put on the door 
after the thief was inside. 

Boars are a highly-important factor 
in the spread of swine brucellosis. 
An infected boar can spread the dis- 
ease to a high percentage of sows in 


often settles in one of the boar’s tes- 
ticles or sex glands. This not only 
causes the boar to shed brucella 
germs at breedingtime, but may re- 
duce his sex urge or make him sterile. 
The germ can settle in the joints or 
even in the backbone. A boar so af- 
fected may not breed because of pain 
in his back. An infected boar is easily 
the most dangerous single source for 
spreading brucellosis. Infected sows 
are, of course, a pri- 
mary source of infect- 
ing the boar. 


Diagnosis of swine 
brucellosis is based on 
a blood test, just as it 
is in cattle. Recently a 
method of bleeding 
has been perfected 
which makes the job 
much easier for your 
veterinarian. An expe- fat? 
rienced veterinarian 
can get blood samples 
as rapidly as hogs can 
be caught. The blood 
test is used only as a 
herd diagnostic pro- 
cedure. If. infection 
is found, two meth- 
ods of eradication are suggested: 

1. In the commercial herd, sell out 
completely and re-enter the business 
with stock from a known clean drove. 

2. In the infected purebred herd: 

a. Test all animals prior to breeding 
and sell all those showing a reaction. 

b. Test sows two to three weeks 


Remember When— 


No young man thought of 
calling on his girl without a 
fancy box of candy tucked 
under his arm? 

Mrs. Ann Dickson, 
Marion County, Ga. 


Grandmother 
homemade lard with sweet 
bay leaves as she cooked the 

Mrs. R. W. Nobles, 
Columbus County, N. C. 


You would slip a corncob 
on the handle of hot cooking 
utensils to make it easier to 
handle them? 

Mrs. C. E. Whitehead, 
Polk County, Ga. 


method of bleeding, pregnant sows 
can be handled safely. Either sell re- 
actors to this test or allow them to 
farrow in isolation and remain iso- 
lated until their pigs are weaned. 

c. Test all pigs at weaningtime and 
permanently segregate all of them 
from the mature stock. Reactors to 
this test should be sold. Never 
breed an infected boar to an un- 
infected sow or an infected sow 

to an uninfected boar. 


The same germ 
(Brucella suis) that 
causes brucellosis in 
hogs also causes a high 
percentage of undu- 
lant fever cases in peo- 
ple. A recent survey 
by the Georgia Health 
Department revealed 
that 85 per cent of the 
cases of undulant fe- 
ver in that state were 
caused by the swine 
germ. Use extreme 
caution in handling 
material from sows 
that abort, have diffi- 
culty in farrowing, or 
that discharge after- 
ward. If it is necessary to do this, 
wash your hands thoroughly with 
soap and water and rinse with 70 
per cent alcohol or some other 
good disinfectant. 


flavored 


Editor’s Note.—Dr. Sippel is head of 
animal disease work at Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station and Dr. Quin 
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; ae te es aneot ccitiices 4 powerful antibiotics: 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION | 


AMERICAN Gaanamid COMPANY 


PEARL RIVER NEW YORK 


NEOMYCIN 











AUREOMYCIN 





PENICILLIN 






DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 
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TREAT LUMBER AND 
FENCE POSTS YOURSELF 











n pe 
h Time tested CELCURE wood pre- 
1- servative penetrates deeply and aids in 
D- the control of rot, termites and other 
. wood borers. Easy to use—brush or 
( spray on lumber; soak posts 24 hours. 
th Non-inflammable; harmless to plants and 
d animals; leaves green finish; excellent 
1e aint base when dry which will not 
, each or bleed through. Available in 
") quarts, gallons, 5 gallons, and 55-gal. 
b: drums. 
ne WRITE for folder on treating pine 
" fence posts for 
ng years of added 
shes life. 
fi- 
or Distributors 
er- and 
: Dealers 
_ wanted. 
ith 
70 -------: —~ 
as AMERICAN CELCURE | 
wi Preserving Corp. 
| P. 0. Box 3262 | 

f Jacksonville, Florida 
a | Please mail literature to: | 
in | Siaiad | 
ary 











SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in 
the CLASSIFIED ADS. 








Ded SSK DO) aw | 
‘MAN-SIZE’ JOB 











When you can buy work clothes as 
economical, well-fitting, roomy and 
husky as Anvil Brand Matching Pants 
and Shirts—why not do that? 

their comfort you also have 
that feeling of being dressed right for 
any job, outdoors or in. Every feature, 
convenience and satisfying long 





wear, 


See the washable fabrics and colors 
at your favorite store. You turn right 
you turn to Anvil Brand! 


‘iL BRAND FACTORIES 












Bird of the House 






“Say, is she your twin?” Butchy likes mirrors and often pecks 


Photos by Hal Swiggett 


at the reflection of “another bird.” This pretty young friend 
helps create the illusion of two girls and two cockateels. 


By JEROME WEYNAND 


IME was when canaries ruled 

the roost in many a house. Now 
brightly-colored parakeets or gold- 
en-grey cockateels are being taught 
to sing, say a few one-syllable 
words, and do simple tricks. 


One such cockateel, “Butchy,” 
was adopted by Ken and Pat Davis 
of Bexar County, Tex. At the re- 
quest of a friend, the battered little 
squawker became a part of the 
Davis household. Now months later, 
with a cocky topknot on his golden 
head, you’d never suspect Butchy 
came out second best with a cat. 


Butchy “helps” cook, wash dishes, 
clean house, read the newspaper, 


This lucky bird doesn’t 
have to shave, but he’s 
around to kibitz as the 
master, Ken Davis, 
slides the razor over his 
face. Butchy looks 
interested enough to 
try it sometime. 


Oh, oh, too many 
sweets and this bad 
boy got a tummy ache! 
Butchy bravely takes 
a dose of cod liver oil 
prescribed by the veter- 
inarian and soon is put 
“straight” again. 


and watch TV. In other words, he’s 
always in the way. He likes crisp 
toast, cornbread, and cookies better 
than special bird seed. He’s the first 
one up and the last one to bed. 
When he wants attention from Pat 
he screams her name, and when she 
acknowledges he says, jestingly, 
“Hello!” Butchy can give a wolf 
whistle and sing the first few bars 
of “You're in the Army Now.” 


Birds cost from $25 up, but bring 
more joy, owners say, than canaries 
that won’t sing half the time. Hav- 
ing a smart bird around is rosy, ex- 
cept nobody has learned to house- 
break even the most intelligent one. 
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CORN YIELD CONTEST 
$1,000.00 


(GRAND PRIZE) 


$250.00 


(SECOND PRIZE) 


$100.00 


(THIRD PRIZE) 








DEALERS! YOU WIN 
BIG PRIZES TOO! 


$500.00 
(Dealer Selling Riemers 
te Grand Prize Winner) 


*100.00 


(Dealer Selling Riemers 
te Second Prize Winner) 


$50.00 


(Dealer Selling Riemers 
te Third Prize Winner) 


EVERYONE ELIGIBLE! 
FARMERS! FUTURE FARMERS 
OF AMERICA! 4-H CLUBBERS! 


Go to your dealer . . . purchase Riem- 
ers Round Grain Hybrid Corn... and 
raise your regular crop. Collect on top 
yield! That’s all there iu to it! 

Riemers Round Grain is one of the 
highest yielding hybrids on the mar- 
ket . . . certified for quality, germina- 
tion, purity and moisture control. Riem- 
ers Flat Grain Hybrid comes from same 
ear and produces same high yield as 
Riemers Round Grain Hybrid. 

resistant Riemers Round 











country! 

BUY RIEMERS Round Grain Hybrid 
Corn (Dixie 18, 22 or 33.) If your dealer 
soar have it—insist that he get it for 
you 
GET OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 






SEND for FREE subscription 
Riemers SEED NEWSLETTER! 
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These growing calves are making fast, economical gains on the 
new “focused feeding” plan described below. It will pay you to 
find out how this new calf plan can help you with your calves. 


For Health, Economy: 


“Focused Feeding” 


New feeding idea allows for changing 
needs of your growing calves 


here’s a new way to feed your 

calves for good health, fast growth 
and real economy. It’s called “‘focused 
Seeding.” 


It will pay you to find out about 
“focused feeding’’ for your calves. 


“Focused feeding” makes sense 
because it tailors the feed to the 
changing needs of your calf. Many 
calf rations are designed to be fed 
from birth to four, five and even six 
months. But recent studies at the 
Nutrena Research Center show that a 
calf really needs two different feeds— 
one during the first eight weeks, and 
another after eight weeks. 


During the first eight weeks of a 
calf’s life, Nutrena scientists recom- 
mend Caf-O-Life Starter Pellets. These 
appetizing and powerful nuggets of 
calf nutrition contain a highly-con- 
centrated special blend of proteins, 
vitamins and minerals that a calf needs 
before its rumen starts developing. 


Caf-O-Life Starter Pellets are 
stepped-up with guaranteed effective 
levels of antibiotic, to help protect the 
calf against costly scours and colds. 


It takes as little as 50 pounds of 
Caf-O-Life Starter Pellets to get a 
calf off to a fast start in the first eight 
weeks. 


And by “pouring on” this powerful 
nutrition in the early weeks you can 
switch to a more economical feed—Caf- 
O-Life Grower Ration—during the 
time when calves are eating heavier. 


Caf-O-Life Grower Ration contains 
a special blend of proteins from five 
different sources including fish meal 
and dried whey-products. To guard 
against possible deficiencies in grains 
and hay, this new growth-promoting 
feed is fortified with minerals, stabil- 
ized Vitamin A, B-Vitamins and Vita- 





min D—the “sunshine” vitamin so 
important during the winter months. 


Then, to give the calf a really 
balanced growing feed, Caf-O-Life 
Grower Ration contains appetizing 
crimped grains and molasses to meet 
the increased energy needs of the 
older calf. 


Thousands of dairy farmers have 
already got their herd replacements 
off to a fast start with the Caf-O-Life 
“focused feeding’ plan. See your 


Nutrena dealer now for the complete 
story of Caf-O-Life feeds—the ‘‘fo- 
cused feeding’ calf plan that really 
makes sense. 







Here is the complete CAF-O-LIFE feed- 
ing plan: (1) Caf-O-Life Milk Replacer 
for those who want to sell practically all 
their milk. (2) Caf-O-Life Starter Pellets 
for “focused feeding” of high-antibiotic 
and high-protein levels the critical first 
eight weeks. (3) Caf-O-Life Grower for 
economy and fast gains from eight weeks 
to five months. Get your calves on this 
modern, economical, easy-to-feed Caf- 
O-Life plan. See your Nutrena dealer 
now, or write Nutrena Mills, Inc., 200 
Grain Exchange, Minneapolis, 15, 
Minn., or 800 Provine, Memphis, Tenn. 
(Advertisement) 








Editor's Chat 













With Young Readers 


Hello there: 


I attended National Club Con- 
gress as usual, and here are some 
of my impressions: Young people 
are sensitive to spiritual values. For 
instance: Texas 4-H’ers requesting 
their leaders to allow them time to 
conduct a short devotional each 
night at the close of their “get- 
together” . . . courteous attention 
given to Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles during his long, for- 
eign-policy speech . . . friendliness 
of one state delegation toward an- 
other . . . respect and affection that 
boys, girls, and leaders showed for 
one another . . . “attitudes of grati- 
tude” . . . large participation of 
4-H talent in U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany’s “share the fun” breakfast. 


If you haven't written a note of 
thanks to everyone who had a part 
in your NCC trip, don’t let another 
day go by without doing it. You 
owe it to yourself and your friends. 
On this score I’m always impressed 
with Tennessee and Alabama 
4-H’ers. After attending a round- 
up at UT and leading singing, I 
got 15 personal letters. And after 
an Alabama group toured our PF 
plant in Birmingham, they wrote 
46 thank-you notes. 

Had a note from Doris Jean 
O’Rear, Walker County, Ala. She 
told me this story which you might 
enjoy. “A man was playing possum 
with his two little girls. He was 


lying on the floor with eyes closed. 


After trying to rouse him for sev- 
eral minutes, the smallest girl pried 
one of his eyes open and said excit- 
edly, “He’s still in there.’” 


Do you take the blessings of 
America for granted? Then read 
part of a letter to Wallace Upton, 
Etowah County, Ala. It was writ- 


BILL ‘N’ SUE 








ten by 20-year-old Costas Papacop. 
stintinou, 210 St. Demetrius Street, 
Thessaloniki, Greece, who is a sty. 
dent of the university there. He 
says: “I like and admire the peopk 
of America and would sometime 
like to visit there, but think it wi] 
be only a dream because I am not 
rich. You are lucky to live in suc, 
a wonderful, beautiful country. Yoq 
have so many relaxations. Hep 
only the rich have some of them, 


“We have some taxis and omni- 
busses, stoves (but not in every 
house), water from 8 to 12 evey 
morning (hot in summer, cold ip 
winter). We haven't bath, radio, 
and many necessary things. But we 
hear the radio of a neighbor and 
take photos with the machine of 
a cousin. You must be proud be 
cause you are called ‘American’ and 
live in a polite and free country, 

Hats off to: John Yokum, Rap 
dolph County, W. Va., regional 
FFA achievement winner in fam 
mechanics. . . . Ripley, W. Va, 
FFA Chapter on receiving the te 
gional farm safety award. Working 
in teams of five, members inspected 
205 farms, located and reported to 
farm owners 6,788 safety hazards; 
conducted a follow-up survey and 
found 5,820 hazards corrected. ... 
Sue Winston, Arkansas’s state FHA 
president. . . . Plumerville, Ark, 
FHA Chapter for their child devel- § 
opment project. . . . Earline Gandy 
Cain (Mrs. Austin Cain), former} 
Youngfolks Editor, who was fe 
tured in last month’s magazine by 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. She won 14 
top cooking awards at the Pinellas 
(Fla.) County Fair. 






























JOHNNY, YOUR PIG 

LOOKS GOOD NOW, HE 
WILL BE A FINE ONE FOR 
THE SPRING SHOW, 








Start Something, Finish It) 


GEE, I HOPE 









THERE'S ALOTMORE J, 

‘TO IT THAN JUST 

WINNING A : 
BBO 







































IF YOU KEEP ON TENDING TO HIM LIKE YOU 





WELL, YOUR PIG IS YOUR PROJECT, HE IS 
YOUR RESPONSIBILITY. HE DEPENDS ON YOU. 


SHOULD, WHEN SHOW TIME COMES, YOU'VE 
WON REGARDLESS OF HOW THE PIG PLACES. 










I KNOW, YOU MEAN IF I START 
A PROJECT IT'S UP To ME TO 
FINISH IT. WELL.CHUM, YOU CAN 
JUST PIN A CHAMPIONS RIBBON 
+ ON ME NOW! 
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No sooner announced than it shot to the top! 


NEW OLIVER SUPER 55 


Barely six months old, the Super 55 
is already accepted as THE tractor 
in its class...the most talked-about, 
most sought-after tractor in years. 


It isn’t hard to see why. 


What other tractor packs so much 
power into such a convenient size? 
The Super 55 stands less than 414 
feet high, with a wheel base just a 
notch over six feet—ideal for work- 
ing close quarters. Yet it’s the most 
powerful tractor of its type—strong 
enough to pull three bottoms! 


Three-Point Hitch.. Standard Equipment 


And the things it can do! Its handy 
three-point hitch (standard equip- 
ment) takes not only the complete 
line of Oliver tools, but any three- 
point hitch implements. Add a tool 
bar carrier, and it handles still more 
—plus all kinds of mounted equip- 
ment: scrapers, loaders—about any- 
thing you name. 

But that’s only a starter! Here, 
also, is the widest speed range in 
farming—six speeds forward, two 


Three-point hitch takes vast variety of t 
reverse—a new super-low of 1% 
miles an hour. Here’s a choice of 
engine, gasoline or diesel, so you can 
have the one that’s best for you. 
Here, too, if you want it, is Oliver’s 
Independently Controlled PTO. 


Built-in Hydraulic System 


Hydraulic system? The best! Built 
right in...standard equiprhent. The 
brakes are self-energizing, double- 
disc— you use half the foot pressure 
of band brakes, get four times the 
braking surface. Steering is the re- 


Your choice of engine: gasoline or diesel. 


circulating ball type—the same as 
used in fine cars. 

But you get the idea. There is no 
other tractor like the Super 55. Cer- 
tainly no value to match it: the 
Super 55 is competitively priced (yet, 
like all Olivers, it’s bound to bring 
you more at trade-in time). Why not 
give it a work test? See for yourself 
the things that have made this Super 
55 the talk of the farming world. 


The OLIVER Corporation 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
‘Finest in Farm Machinery” 


See your OLIVER DEALER and WORK-TEST the SUPER 55! 
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) ways to 
SAVE MORE 
CHICKS 










6, saves time, lowers costs 


GIANT GAS BROODER — This nationally recognized 
Jamesway chick saver has become a symbol of suc- 
cessful brooding. Specially designed, insulated de- 
flectors and scientific air vents control the cause of 
bunching and smothering — spread heat evenly. Ex- 
clusive burner holds temperature constant, whatever 
the weather. Requires less cleaning, less fuel. Burns 
LP, natural or bottle gas. 


HANGING FEEDER — Promotes fast growth, high feed 
efficiency — cuts feed waste. Keeps feed fresh, clean 
and dry — away from contaminating litter. Does all 
your feeding jobs from chick to chicken. Saves cost 
of “special age” equipment. 


HANGING WATERER — Saves work. Saves litter. Won’t 
tip or spill. Keeps water fresh and clean. Adjusts to 
“grow” with flock. Refills automatically from ordin- 
ary water system. Easy to clean. 








BUDGET BROODER CHAINLESS FEEDER TROUGH WATERER 


48-in. tigid st luminum hover Fits tie ony ee flock or _butiding. Keeps water at bill depth so 
and 25, B. TU. U. ‘tot out- low action f supply sta fresh. Trough 
ed let you raise hover to re rows a —s won't overflow. Cover keeps 

rood up to 1,000 chicks. Low chains or birds out. Units ape in 


parts 
trough. Quiet. Easy Easy to P install. 


Your Jamesway dealer is the man to see for all your poultry equipment needs! 


cost, lightweight,easy to store. 





Mail this coupon for Free Jamesway poultry equip- 
ment folder. Address: JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. 
PRO-2-55, ¢/o your nearest branch office. 








Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Mount Joy, Pa. ES: SS 5. 5 Ee Route 
los Angeles 63, Calif. z 
i RETIN Uscocisossisacesocochsadisalasdbdnososnsbi f dies 
) = rinst 1s Power cuorinc a) ) mee 
aes , Os Leber ; | 1 raise About... chicks a year 








ADDRESS CHANGED? if you have moved recently and are to continue receiving The Pro- 
gressive Farmer you must send us both your old address and your new one. Copies that have 
been mailed to old address will not be forwarded by the Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent by the subscriber. Avoid this expense by sending us your old address label together with 
your new address. It will take about six weeks to make this change, so write us today and 
your subscription will not be interrupted. Mail your letter to Circulation Manager, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 











Here’s How 


You Can Be a 
Boy Scout 






T is possible for every rural boy 

to be a member of the Boy Scouts 
of America and here’s how: Become 
a Lone Cub Scout or a Lone Scout. 


With the consent of your parents 
or guardian, select a friend or coun- 
selor to guide you in the program. 
For the Cub, this might be your 
parents; for the older boy, it could 
be your father. 

With the help of friend or coun- 
selor, a Cub learns skills and crafts, 
and progresses through the ranks 
till 11 years old. After 11, the Cub 
becomes a Lone Scout. and con- 
tinues to achieve the objectives of 
the Scout program. Your friend or 
counselor acts as examiner as you 
advance and win merit badges. 

For further information on how ~ 
you can become a Scout, write to 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 

















































Paul Parker Photo 


Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 

Incidentally, the Boy Scouts of 
America observe their 45th anni- 
versary this month. 


A Far-Away 
4-Her 


VEN in far-off Legaspi 

City in the Philippines, 
4-H’ers are striving to 
“make the best better.” 
One of these active four- 
leaf-clover girls is Gloria 
Madera. 


Gloria is president of the 
Bascaran 4-H Club and 
was winner in the home- 
industries project during 
their recent 4-H rally. This 
won for her a trip to Na- 
tional Rally in Manila. 

Gloria feels that her 
project is “for the better- 
ment of our club and the improve- 
ment of our community.” She was 
also kind enough to tell us that 
“The Progressive Farmer gives us 
ideas to improve our new way of 
living.” She gets ideas from pen 


font ‘ yo 
ad Ret Be: eS 
: 


Gloria Madera . . . friend in the Philippines | 


pals, too. Perhaps you'd like to have)) 
Gloria as a pen pal. Her addres) 
is Pilea Variety Store, Quezon Ave) 
nue St., Legaspi City, Philippines. | 
Shown with Gloria in the picture} 
are some articles she has made. ; 








Leaflets for Youngfolks 


IS the month of hearts and hatchets! Want to have a St. Valen- 
tine’s Day party . . . or put on a play about George Washington? 
Here are suggestions for both of these and other fun ideas: 


Cupid’s Party Sawdust in His Shoes (circus 
George Washington and the UN, playlet), 5 cents 
5 cents Farm Trapline 
Newspaper Party Palmistry for Fun 
St. Patrick’s Party Songs and How To Lead Them 
How To Make a Silhouette Sing for Fun, 10 Cents, 3 for 25 
How To Stencil cents 
World Without Trees (playlet), Community Handbook, 50 cents 
5 cents How To Build Bird Tables and 
Archery Nesting Boxes 


Leaflets are two for 5 cents, or five for 10 cents, or as indicated. 
Order from Service Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 
office nec you—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 
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“Muscle Boy 
of the Farm 


By ARTHUR D. STAUBITZ 


ordinary stablefly. He is a living, 
finely put together motor, operating 
in an internal fluid bath, and gov- 
erned by changes in temperature. 
Like a human, this insect has a 
heart, blood plasma, and white cor- 


puscles that fight off infection. The | j 


stablefly’s little heart pumps blood 
at a fast rate, through an artery, 
into its head. 


Surprisingly, there aren’t any]. 


veins. So when the blood reaches 
the head, it’s on its own. It washes 


over the insect’s brain and head| x 


parts, flows back through the nar- 
row neck, and then through its body 
to the tail end. All the fly’s internal 


organs (like a chicken he has a crop, | ' 


gizzard, intestines) are bathed in 
this white blood. Then the heart 
sucks the blood from the insect’s 
tail end and pumps it back into 
the head. 
The fly lives inside a hard shell, 
and all his muscle cords are attach- 
ed to this shell. His muscles work 
in pairs like ours do. If he wants 
to move a leg or wing, his brain 
flashes the signal. The muscle cords 
draw together and thicken, and the 
leg moves in one direction. This 
causes the other muscle cords to 
lengthen and grow taut like springs 
—until the fly wants to move the leg 
back again. 
A fly maggot’s muscles, however, 
are hydraulic. They work on a 
syringe system. Everyone has seen 
a syringe work: squeeze the bulb, 
and the fluid shoots with consider- 
able force through the tube. By 
squeezing his center parts togther, 
he forces his body fluids to rush to 
either end. That lengthens him out. 
His hind end stays in the same 
place, but his head end lifts and 
moves forward into new territory. 
Then, by opening up his middle, he 
brings his hind end forward. 
However, there’s a drawback to 
all this wonderful muscle move- 
ment. The drawback is—cold. 
When any liquid chills, it con- 
tracts and thickens. That’s what 
happens inside the stablefly. In cold 
weather his fluid bath tends to jell. 
The muscles find it hard to move, 
and the heart has a hard time suck- 
ing and pumping the thickened 
stuff. And the little larva finds when 
squeezes his middle, that his in- 
ternal fluid won’t rush to either end 


NE of the smoothest-operating 
mechanisms on a farm is the] / 








with such force. 





CAN HELP COTTON 
PAY OFF... 


High yields! Therein lies the best hope of 
more money for you at cotton-picking time. 

Brimm—Swift’s specialized cropmaker— 
plus your soil furnishes a combination of 
nutrients that make healthy stalks and fully 
nourished bolls. That’s because Brimm con- 
tains extra growth elements—carefully for- 
mulated to meet the crop and soil needs of 
your area. 

Cotton fed with Brimm produces stronger 
fibers with better spinning quality. This means 





Chemically-Hitched 


































by raising the yield-standard of your farm 


higher grades and more money per pound. 

Brimm is Chemically-Hitched—ingredi- 
ents are fused together by an exclusive 
process developed in Swift’s research labora- 
tory. This assures uniform feeding of your 
cotton crop, helping to raise the yield- 
standard of your farm. 

You'll be surprised what a difference the 
right combination of elements in Brimm 
can make. Use it and help make your cotton 
pay off in higher yields! 


Pasturgro—Swift’s specialized. pasture maker—produces 
mineral-rich grazing that means more feed—more meat 
or more milk per acre! Make it your pasture plant food. 





BUY AT THE SIGN OF THE RED STEER 
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START YOUR TOBACCO AND TRUCK 
CROP SEEDLINGS IN TREATED BEDS 


Gassing plant bed soil with DOWFUME MC-2 controls nematodes, 
insects, certain soil diseases, weed and grass seeds 


Tobacco or tomatoes, peppers or celery,. whatever your crop 
may be—it will get off to a good start in plant beds treated with 
Dowfume® MC-.2. 


Gassing seed beds with Dowfume MC-2 (containing methyl bro- 
mide) kills weed seeds and roots of perennial grasses. It also con- 
trols nematodes, wireworms and other root-eating pests, damping- 
off fungi and other soil-borne enemies of healthy roots. You 
grow more plants per square yard, and they are stronger and 
more uniform than those grown in untreated soil. Also, you stop 
possible spread of nematodes and certain diseases from bed to field. 






you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





Note healthy tobacco plants and absence of weeds in plant bed treated with Dowfume MC-2. 


Ask your Dow dealer how Dowfume MC-2 can help you get the 
biggest production from your plant beds. He can fill your needs 
for this efficient soil fumigant and the simple applicator, tubing 
and gasproof cover for its use. Ask him also how you can keep up 
the good work by field fumigation with Dowfume® W-85 (contain- 
ing ethylene dibromide) for large-scale, low-cost control of wire- 
worms, rootknot and meadow nematodes. Or write for illustrated 
literature on how to use Dow soil fumigants in many crops. THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales Department, 
Midland, Michigan. 
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SOIL FUMIGATION with Dowfume W-85 improves 
quality of leaf in all grades of tobacco and helps you 
get better prices on the auction floor. 


FOR HIGH-DOLLAR PER ACRE TOBACCO, 


gas your field soil before planting 


BAD MEDICINE for nematodes! Dow- 
fume W-85 being applied undiluted. 


DOWFUME W-85 may be applied 


in either over-all or row treatment. 


DOWFUME W-85 controls soil pests . . . helps you grow 


more pounds of high-quality leaf per acre 


You can’t grow a top-quality tobacco crop in nematode infested soil. So treat 
your tobacco land with Dowfume® W-85 before you set your crop. Low-cost 
soil fumigation with Dow’s high-strength soil fumigant controls rootknot and 
meadow nematodes, wireworms and white grubs—helps crop plants develop 
root systems that get full benefit from fertilizer and moisture. You harvest 
tobacco that is easier to grade—that brings top prices at auction. 


Soil fumigation with Dowfume W-85 has won an important role in top produc- 
tion of tobacco. Cotton and many vegetable crops also show excellent response 
to its use. Ask your Dow dealer for Dowfume W-85 and approved recommenda- 
tions for its use in your area. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 
Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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COTTON 
that won’t 
quit! 





DELTAPINE 15 

Ask any of the thousands of cotton farmers 
what they like about Deltapine 15 and one of 
the answers you are almost sure to get is: 

“It just won’t quit.” 


Maybe it is this extra stamina of stalk and 
root system which makes it stand up better 
under severe conditions, or the fact that it 

will respond to late summer rains with 

an extra top crop. Maybe these plus features 
and the highest gin turn-out combined with 
good length of staple to be found in any 
variety are the reasons why one-third of the 
cotton acreage of the U. S. is planted with 
this famous cotton year after year. The main 
reason, however, is that farmers make more 
money by planting Deltapine 15 cotton. 





Breeder's Registered 


DELTAPINE 15 


Heavy 

* High Lint Percent (38% to 40%) 
© Easy Picking — Hand or Machine 
© 1-1/16 to 1-1/8 Inch Staple 


D & PL-FOX 

In many cotton growing communities this 
newcomer from the vast breeding plots 

of Delta & Pine Land Company is tops. It 
takes a leaf from the book of the old Southern 
General who said the way to win a battle is: 
“get there fustest with the mostest.” 


Many producers have observed that the early 
fruiting habit of Fox enabled it to set a crop 
on early moisture, before the hot dry weather 
burned up other varieties. Farmers like Fox 
cotton for its fast fruiting, early maturing 
qualities, premium staple and good picking 

by hand or machine. But here again the 
number one reason for the popularity 

of D&PL-FOX is that it is a Proved Profit 
Maker in many areas. 





Breeder's Registered 


D & PL-FOX 


© Fast Fruiting * Early Maturing 
©@ Excellent for Machine Harvesting 


© Moderately-High Lint Percent 
(34% to 38%) 
@ 1-1/16 to 1-3/32 Inch Staple 


Breeder's Registered Seed of these two famous cottons are now ready 
for shipment! Write, wire or phone today — Sales Department 


DELTA & PINE LAND Co. 


Breeders of the Belt’s Best Cottons SCOTT, MISSISSIPPI 
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VITAMIN OFFER 





ly of The SUNWAY SUPER VITA- 
tine TABL WITH IRON — the wonderful new 
vitamin that is sweeping America by storm —a 
$1.25 supply is yours absolutely FREE. We want 
you to be sure for 14 days you are getting the 
minimum daily requirement of the vitamins your 
body needs each day. 












Each SUNWAY TABLET supplies more than the 
—— daily requirement of Vitamins A, B-1, 

D, B-2, ond | ON; also other vitamins, in- 
Shading the\amazing VITAMIN B-12. 











Please 10¢ for mailing and handling to 
su Y VITAMIN COMPANY 
217 W. a Salad PLACE, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 













HEW! You youngfolks. sent in 
so many good drawings last 
month that I'll just have to hold a 
few of them for possible prize win- 
ners next month. 


If you are under 21 years of age, 
you are eligible to enter our Young 
Artist contests. Use white paper, 
soft black pencil or black ink. Don’t 
color. Have fun and try for a $15, 
$10, or $5 prize. 


Send drawings, with your name, 
age, and address on the back, to 
Young Artists Contest, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, at office nearest you— 
Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or Bir- 
mingham. T. W. Godwin, 
Art Editor. 


“Hard Pull,” by Sally Beth Rosser, Montgomery County, Md., wins $15, 
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“Little Models,” 
by Martha Riley, 
Carroll County, 
Ga., wins $10. 





“Sleeping Sister,” 
by Alice Berryhill, 
Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty, N. C., wins $5. 


Play Safe on Your Bike 


ROBABLY a lot of you got bi- 

cycles from your parents or 
grandparents at Christmas. For 
everybody’s safety, observe these 
13 safety rules very carefully, and 
encourage your friends to do so. 

1. Observe all traffic rules. 


2. Keep to the right and ride in 
a straight line. 

8. If two or more cyclists are to- 
gether, ride in single file. 

4. Have bikes equipped with 
white light in front and red danger 
signal in rear for night riding. 

5. Have satisfactory signaling 
device to warn of approach. 

6. Look out for cars pulling into 
traffic. 

7. Keep a sharp lookout for sud- 
den opening of auto doors. 

8. Never hitch on another ve- 
hicle, “stunt,” or race in traffic. 

9. Never carry passengers. 

10. Carry no packages that ob- 
struct vision. 


11. Keep brakes in good condi- 
tion and bike in good running order. | 
12. Slow down at all intersec | 
tions, and look right and left. 
13. Use proper hand signals for | 
turning and stopping. 
Dewitt Hust, 

Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
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A Field Friend 


By A. Justice Norton 


HERE’S one friend of the farm- 

er who receives little acclama- 
tion. All of us have read the tale 
of “The Hare and the Tortoise” 
where the tortoise — not by being 
swift, but by using his wit—won the 
race. Let’s learn more about this 
friend in the fields. 

Terrapins do not damage any of 
the farmers’ crops, but subsist most- 
ly on insects. The fact that he lives 
to a ripe old age further makes him 
a great benefit in destroying insects. 
However, sometimes he develops a 
taste for tomatoes and lettuce in 
gardens or truck patches. If you 
are not willing to let him dine on 
these in payment for the insects he 
destroys, then remove him to the 


pastures or farther afield. He will’ 


continue to eat insects there and 
you will continue to benefit. 

Stories are told of terrapins that 
have lived over a hundred years. 
Think of all the insects that these 
long-lived field friends destroy! 

The female terrapin digs down 
into the soil and buries her eggs, 
then leaves them there for the soil 


§ and warm sun to care for and bring 


forth. Since she usually lays them 
in late April or early May, many 
times these eggs are unearthed 
when plowing the fields. Then the 
crows, skunks, or other natural ene- 
mies have a feast. If the eggs are 
reburied to a depth of 4 to 6 inches, 
after about three months they will 
hatch. The young craw] through the 
soil to the warm sunshine. 

The young terrapin lives several 
days on the food of the egg; he 
will crawl back into the earth com- 
pletely burying himself, then again 
emerge to bask in the warm sun- 
shine. After a few days he goes 
forth to secure his own living. 

Mother Nature not only provided 
the terrapin with a house to carry 
with him at all times wherein to 
sleep and conceal himself in times 
of danger, but also provided him 
with an excellent camouflage. His 
tough shell of brownish black mot- 
tled with yellow markings makes 
him practically indistinguishable in 
most of his wanderings through 
fields, pastures, and woods. At 
times he will bury himself in the 
soft mud, too. When he closes his 
shell tightly over him, he is well 
protected from most enemies. 


Brotherhood Week 


ROTHERHOOD Week will be 
observed Feb. 20-27. It is spon- 
sored by the National Conference 
ians and Jews. The 1955 
is “One Nation Under God.” 
national conference asks you to 
join with millions of other people 
across the country through pro- 
grams, discussion groups, and other 
activities in the crusade to promote 
and understanding in the 
people everywhere. 
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NATIONAL EGG LAYING TESTS PROVE 


Ful O-Pep Feeds Grow 
America's Best Pullets! 








15 YEAR PRODUCTION CHART OF NATIONAL EGG LAYING CONTESTS 
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FUL-O-PEP PIG STARTER PELLETS ARE 


Just like sugar candy, Ful-O-Pep Pig Starter Pellets taste fine 
and dandy to baby pigs. They’re built around nutritious rolled 
. grow pigs weighing up to 50 pounds in only 8 weeks. 
Be ahead! Feed sugar-filled Ful-O-Pep Pig Starter Pellets! 


See gow Ful O- Pp Dealer 


15 YEAR EGG PRODUCTION CHART of all the official egg 
laying tests shows that birds grown on Ful-O-Pep seudeealy 
averaged laying more eggs. Since contest hens are fed a 
standard laying ration, the only nutritional differences are 
made during the growing period. 


Birds started and grown on Ful-O-Pep 
average laying the equivalent of 
15.6 more 2-0z. eggs each. 


For the past 15 years in the National Egg Laying Tests 
—open to all poultrymen—54,537 birds started on 
Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and grown on Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mash averaged laying the equivalent of 

15.6 more 2-oz. eggs each than the average of 

133,978 birds grown on other feeds . . . official proof 
Ful-O-Pep grows America’s best-laying pullets! 


22.2 more in 1950-1954 


During the past 5 years the 13,689 Ful-O-Pep grown 
birds entered in these tests averaged laying the 
equivalent of 22.2 more 2-oz. eggs than 39,338 birds 
grown on other feeds . . . proof again that 
Ful-O-Pep grows better pullets. 

Figure now how much 15 to 22 extra eggs 
per hen could boost your egg profits next year. You'll see 
it really pays to start your baby chicks on 
Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. 

















































There was a charm to living when borse-and-buggy days 
were ending just after the century’s turn. Families nere closely knit...and a 
birthday mwas tops in fun. You'll laugh softly at memories this story 
recalls... and some older readers may wipe away a tear. 
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AMA came stealthily into our thing but socks and ties and night- cale 
bedroom after we had blown shirts, Papa himself gave me an Sara 
out the lamp and settled ourselves idea of what he wanted most of has 
under the mosquito net. anything! Guess!” banl 
“Sh-h-h!” she whispered warn- “A stereoscope to go on the par- ing 
ingly, “you'll wake Papa, and that lor table with pictures of Niagara “s 
is just what we don’t want to do.” _Falls and Watkins Glen?” I asked, “Wh 
She sat down on the edge of our “A handsome Elk’s tooth watch post 
big four-poster. The moonlightcame fob?” asked Sara Anne. : cast: 
in at the windows and shone on her Those were the presents that whi 
brown hair braided in two braids, each of us wanted most to give a bil 
and lighted up her pink Mother him. Timmie leld out for a ti- wh 
Hubbard wrapper. cycle, but then he was only three § I 
“I know what it is!” said Sara years old! : dow 
Anne excitedly, sitting up in bed Mama smiled and shook her - 
and doubling the bolster behind her head delightedly. afte 
and drawing up her knees till her “No,” she said, “you'd never § ‘ I 
chin rested on them. It’s a secret guess. When we were walking or 
about Papas birthday! I love s€- home from prayer meeting tonight, 7 
crets! and she wriggled in deli- we passed Dr. Poindexter’s, and all | = 
cious anticipation. at once Papa stopped and said, | : 
“Yes, it is,” said Mama. “Girls, ‘Letty, I’ve always wanted one just “PP! 
I have an idea!” like that!’” 2 ‘| 
She leaned nearer and lowered “Goodness gracious!” 'I said dis- | Man 
her voice. appointedly, “Dr. Poindexter lives | Flor. 
“After we talked and talked in the finest house on Main Street | bee 
about it, and couldn’t think of any- with gables and a porte-cochere and § “a 
“S 
“It’s even better than the Poindex- ie 
ters’,”’ whispered Sara Anne. “This one he 


holds a little riding crop in one hand!” 
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an iron deer.” I made a mental 
calculation. “I have 92 cents, and 
Sara Anne has $1.54, and .Timmie 
has about 21 cents in his piggy 
bank. If you're counting on buy- 
ing a house... .” 

“Silly, of course not!” said Mama. 
“What he meant was the hitching 
post out in front! That darling little 
cast-iron Negro boy in a blue-and- 
white jockey suit, and a cap with 
a bill, and an iron ring in his hand 
to hitch the horse to.” 

“But Dr. Poindexter had that sent 
down from New York—Margie told 
me. And Papa’s birthday is day 
after tomorrow!” said Sara Anne. 

“Im sure we could get one in 
Birmingham, if we looked for it,” 
said Mama. When she set her mind 
on anything you couldn't stop her. 

“But what will it cost?” I asked 
apprehensively. 

“I think we can manage,” said 
Mama. “I have that money- Aunt 
Flora sent me for Christmas, and 
we can all go in together. And I 
do so want to give Papa something 
really nice!” 

“So do I!” I cried. “Papa is al- 
ways doing something for us! I’m 
sure I don’t know of anyone else 
who gives his family a present on 
his own birthday, just because we're 
us! Remember last year it was the 
lawn swing, and the year before 
that the croquet set? Oh, do let’s 
get him the hitching post, Mama!” 

“I can just see old Judgment tied 
to it now—so stylish!” said Sara 
Anne dreamily. “All the rest of the 
girls will be green with envy!” 

“We'll plan to go up to Birming- 
ham on the early train tomorrow 
morning,” planned Mama. “I can 
say that it’s time for Sara Anne 
to go to the dentist. Now, Dottie, 
remember, not a peep out of you! 
And Timmie isn’t to know, for he’d 
let the cat out of the bag, sure as 

ing! Now go right to sleep, 
for we have to get up early tomor- 
Tow to catch the 7:30 train.” 


It was easy enough to get off 
Birmingham without arousing 
Papa's curiosity. He was all tied 
up in a case at the courthouse and 
said he'd eat dinner down at the 
Busy Bee. Timmie set up a cry to go 
but Mama promised we'd 


bring him a box of animal crackers 
if he’d stay with Queen Esther, and 
he stopped crying right away. 

Mama looked nice, too. It em- 
barrassed me that she was as old 
as she was—35, but for a woman 
of that age she looked real well. 
Her blue challis had a walking skirt 
that showed her ankles unless she 
was careful, and a little Eton jacket 
filled in with ecru lace and a high- 
boned ecru lace collar, and she 
wore her Merry Widow hat trimmed 
with red roses and a feather. 


The train to Birmingham was 
nice and red plushy, and the win- 
dows were wide open. Mama 
bought me a little glass lantern 
filled with red candies from the 
“butcher boy.” 


Sara Anne thought she was too 
big for one of them, but I noticed 
she didn’t hesitate to eat a lot of 
my candy. It was a lovely trip, but 
the 25 miles went by in a hurry, 
and in two hours we were there! 

We took a streetcar to a shop 
Mama had the address of that sold 
lovely lacy iron furniture and foun- 
tains and dogs ‘and deer, and sure 
enough, there in between a lot of 
chairs and tables and birdbaths 
was a little Negro jockey boy in a 
blue-and-white suit! 

“Oh!” we breathed in unison. 

“It's even better than the Poin- 
dexters’,” whispered Sara Anne. 
“This one is holding a little riding 
crop in one hand! And he’s even 
more grinning! Look how he shows 
his white teeth between his big 
red lips!” 

“What is the price of that hitch- 
ing post?” Mama was asking the 
salesman who had advanced to 
meet us. Then we listened fear- 
fully as the man examined the sales 
tag. “It was $15,” he told us, “but 
it’s the last one we have, and I'll 
let you have it for $12.75.” 

We looked at Mama hopefully. 
“We'll take it,” she decided, open- 
ing her silver mesh purse. “Will you 
please have it sent down to the 
L & N station in time for the after- 
noon train to Melrose? We want 
it right away.” 

“It's a present for Papa,” I ex- 
plained to the man. “It’s for his 

(Continued on page 52) 





JUST ONCE, TWICE, OR 3 TIMES A DAY... 


Colgate Dental Cream 
Gives The Surest Protection 


ALL DAY LONG! 
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CCAULL Only New Colgate Dental Cream 
—Of All Leading Toothpastes—Contains GARDOL* 
To Stop Bad Breath Instantly .. Guard Against Tooth Decay Longer! 


Your dentist will tell you how often you 
should brush your teeth. But whether 
that’s once, twice, or three times a day, be 
sure you use New Colgate Dental Cream 
with Gardol! Colgate’s stops bad breath 
instantly in 7 out of 10 cases that originate 
in the mouth! Fights tooth decay 12 hours 
or more! In fact, clinical tests showed the 
greatest reduction in tooth decay in tooth- 
paste history! 





( 
Gardol, Colgate’s patented new 
decay-fighter, forms an invisible 
shield around your teeth. You 
can’t feel it, taste it, or see it— 
but Gardol’s protection won’t 
rinse off or wear off all day. 


That’s why Colgate’s—the only ac EPR 
leading toothpaste to contain ceso¥ po ted 
Gardol—gives the surest pro- " oes 
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Every Time You Use It...New Colgate Dental Cream 
CLEANS YOUR BREATH “7 GUARDS YOUR TEETH! 
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A Present for Papa 
(Continued from page 51) 


birthday. He wanted one more 
than anything, even more than 
a stereoscope or an Elk’s tooth 
watch fob.” ~ 

“I see,” said the salesman. 
“It'll be there in plenty of time. 
And I do hope he will like it,” 
and he gave Mama her change 
and bowed us out. At 4 o'clock 
it was time to leave for home. 

Sure enough, the little jock- 
ey boy was all wrapped up and 
waiting for us at the station. It 
was all we could do to get him 
on the train, but finally, with 
the help of the conductor, we 
got him stowed away safely on 
the luggage rack. 


WHEN we got home we 
tied up the handkerchief and 
tie, little presents we had 
bought for Papa, in tissue pa- 
per ready to put at his place 
the next morning. Queen Esther 
had baked a big jam cake with 
chocolate icing for Papa’s 
birthday. Timmie was so glad 
to see us and his animal crack- 
ers, and he had been so good 
that Mama broke down and let 
us tell him about Papa’s pres- 
ent, and he promised not to 
breathe a word. Then we 
washed and were ready for 
supper. We were all fairly 
bursting with excitement! 

“I know a secret!” teased 
Papa, serving stewed chicken. 

“I do, too!” cried Timmie, 
beating on the feeding tray of 
his high chair. Queen Esther 
got a sign from Mama and van- 
ished out the back door. 

“Mine is best!” said Papa. 

“Mine is a lil’ black .. .” 
began Timmie. 

Sara Anne clapped her hand 
over his mouth. 

“Look,” cried Timmie, point- 
ing out the window with his 
spoon. “Where is Queen Esther 
going with my wagon?” 

“Where is she going?” asked 


Papa curiously. 


““ JUST to the store for 
some vegetables,” said Mama 
quietly, disregarding the fact 
that it was now 6:30 and that 
all the groceries in Melrose 
closed at noon on Thursdays 
in summer. 

“Did Dr. Anderson hurt you 
much today, Sara Anne?” asked 
Papa, helping himself to Sally 
Lunn. Papa loved Sally Lunn. 

“Dr. Anderson?” asked Sara 
Anne vaguely. 

“Not a bit! She’s almost for- 
gotten she had to go to the 
dentist,” I answered brightly. 

“We got a lil’ black . . .” be- 
gan Timmie. “Ouch! Stop 
pinching me, Sara Anne! I 
didn’t tell!” 

Well, we were all on pins 
and needles during the rest of 
supper, but we managed to 
prolong it until Queen Esther 
and the present turned in at 


the gate. Papa went off to the Elks’ 
meeting, Mama to her Culture Club, 
and Timmie was put to bed. 

I looked out the parlor window and 
tried to visualize old Judgment hitched 
to the jockey boy, and then I got my 
postcard album and the lovely new 
postcard I had received from Cousin 
Millie of the Flatiron Building in New 
York. Cousin Millie wasn’t a kissing 
cousin, but she was related to Papa 
somewhat distantly. I sat by the 


marble-top parlor table under the 
hanging lamp to put the card in its 
place. I had 125 post cards now in the 
album. Sara Anne was glueing cigar 
bands on a hair-receiver for Mama. 
Next morning was beautiful—warm 
and sunny. We all stood up at the 
breakfast table and sang “Happy 
Birthday,” even Queen Esther who was 
passing the oatmeal and Timmie, who 
sang everything to the tune of “The 
Farmer in the Dell.” Papa unwrapped 


the red tie, and put it on, and put the 
handkerchief in his pocket and kissed 
us all around. 

“Letty, you and I are getting mid. 
dle-aged!” he said, smiling. 

“Your hair isn’t at all gray,” said 
Sara Anne. 

“Was Methuselah 37?” asked Tim. 
mie, innocently. 

“Will you be home for dinner? 
asked Mama. 

“Papa, we got pink ice cream an’ g 
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Compare this bar with 


your own tract 


or tire’s. 


Note how it’s braced 
front and back with ex- 
tra rubber. This prevents 
“lay-back” and “snap- 
over’, stops rapid lug 


wear. 
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United States Rubber Company Announces 
THE FIRST OF ITS GREAT NEW 1955 FARM TIRE LINE! 
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birthday cake,” crowed Timmie, “And 
a lil’ black...” 

“1 certainly shall be here on the 
stroke of 12,” said Papa. “And I have 
a surprise, too!” 

After he had left for the office, King 
David shuffled out from his little 
cabin in the back and brought the 
post-hole digger and the shovel. 

“J allus wanted to re yee : them 

ings—jockey, ain't it?” said King 
ee. ohare on his shovel and look- 


ing admiringly at the hitching post. 
“One time I run off an’ went to see a 
horse race, but I wuz churched fo’ it. 
Horse racin’ ain’t looked on fav’rable 
by the A. M. E. Zion Church. But I 
allus had me a-hankerin’ to wear one 
o’ them fancy shirts and caps!” 

By 10 o'clock the little Negro jockey 
boy was firmly planted in the grass 
plot outside the gate, with my birth- 
day card tied ’round his neck. I wanted 
King David to hitch up Judgment to 
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the surrey and bring it ‘round front, 
but Mama thought the hitching post 
would show off better by itself. So 
Sara Anne and I went in and put on 
clean pinafores. Timmie was scrubbed 
and dressed in blue-checkered romp- 
ers, and we lined up on the front steps 
to wait for Papa. 

Twelve o'clock came, 12:10, 12:20, 
then 12:30. What could be keeping 
Papa? All the other men on our street 
had come home to their dinners, and 








duces a new lug design to 
meet the requirements of 
modern higher-horsepower 
tractors and increased’ draw- 
bar pull—the new U.S. Royal 
Super Grip-Master with 
double-braced bars! 
Double-braced bars pre- 
vent lay-back, reduce lug 
wear. This feature — plus a 
new rubber compound as 
resistant to abrasion as that 
used in giant earth-moving 
truck tires — gives you the 
super wear combined with 


gs 
es 


) the super traction you need 


to save hours and dollars in 
the field. 

To prove out this new lug 
design, we equipped our 
“‘test’’ tractors with U.S. 
Royal Super Grip-Masters. 
They were driven over many 
types of surfaces, at abnor- 
mally high draw-bar pull and 
at speeds much greater than 
you'd ever experience with 
your own tractor. After hun 
dreds and hundreds of hours 
of these accelerated tests, the 
Super Grip-Master proved it 
delivers at least 51% longer 
lug wear! 


Super Sharp Bite 


Spearhead points on lugs cut clean- 
er, deeper in any soil or cover crop. 


Spor Wide Grip 


Full-width tread grip puts more 
tire “face” on the ground, grabs 
more earth. 


Smooth Rolling 


Center is padded with extra cush- 
ioning rubber, rides much easier 
on any hard surface. 


Sgroe Self-Cleaning 


No more clinging, plugging, mud 
and dirt! They’re shucked out 
quickly, automatically. 


Sper Tough Body 


High-tensile cords fused together 
by special rubber — a more rugged 
carcass that takes brutal impacts. 





still we waited. Mama looked 
worried. “This isn’t like Papa,” 
she said. “Something must have 
happened.” 


Suddenly, at 12:35, a whirl- 
wind of dust came ’round the 
corner. The dogs ran out in 
the street and barked; Mr. 
Bumgartner’s team that was 
hitched out in front of his 
house reared up on their hind 
legs. We rushed to the gate. 
And out of that cloud of dust, 
chugging and sputtering and 
gasping, came a big red Stan- 
ley Steamer automobile with 
Papa sitting in the driver's seat 
and honking the big brass horn 
and grinning happily! 

There was a sudden screech, 
and with an explosion of smoke 
and a wild quivering all over, 
the automobile came to a stop 
right at the hitching post, and 
Papa stood up, swept off his 
hat, bowed elaborately, and 
cried, “Behold! The conquer- 
ing hero comes!” 

“Papa!” we all gasped. 

“Oh, Mr. Lovelady, will you 
please get out of that horse- 
less carriage before it ex- 
plodes!” cried Mama. 

“Don’t be afraid!” laughed 
Papa. “It’s an automobile, a 
Stanley Steamer, the second 
one in Melrose! A present to 
my family for my birthday!” 

“Oh, Papa!” we gasped 
again, our eyes turning to the 
little jockey boy who kept on 
grinning quite as if he were 
used to having big red Stanley 
Steamers hitched to him. 

Papa looked, too. He even 
went up and untied the birth- 
day poem from the jockey boy’s 
neck and read it. 

“Why; this present is beau- 
tifull It's exactly what I 
wanted! And the poem 

(Continued on page 54) 





Meet the Author 


LIZABETH Utterback, au- 

thor of “A Present for 
Papa,” says: “I can’t remember 
when I didn’t write. Even be- 
fore I could write, I used to 
make up stories and poems. 
My ‘Lovelady’ -series has run 
exclusively in The . Progressive 
Farmer, but I have been pub- 
lished in many magazines.” 

Miss Utterback was born in 
Louisville, Ky. She attended 
Western Kentucky State Col- 
lege at Bowling Green, and 
later received her Master’s De- 
gree from Peabody College. 
After teaching at Alabama Col- 
lege and Brooklyn College, she 
received her Doctorate at Co- 
lumbia University in 1950. 
Since that time, she has taught 
English at East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C. 

“My hobbies are music, the 
theater, and writing,” she ex- 
plains. “In fact, I like almost 
everything except baseball and 

concludes. 


cats,” she 





A Present for Papa 
(Continued from page 53) 


is beautiful too, and so are the lovely 
putple skyrockets around it!” cried 
Papa, and gathered us into his arms. 

“Oh, Papa,” I sobbed, “we did so 
want you to like your present!” I 
didn’t even care now about his mis- 
taking my violets for skyrockets. 

“Now we don’t even need a hitch- 
ing post at all!” wept Sara Anne. 
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“Boo, hoo, hoo!” bawled Timmie. 

“Oh, Mr. Lovelady, our surprise is 
all wasted!” cried Mama. 

King David and Queen Esther 
joined in. “What is dat! A fiery red 
an’ gol’ chariot swingin’ low!” 

“Listen, all of you,” said Papa. “I 
have never had a nicer present! This 
hitching post will lend an air of dis- 
tinction to our house for years to come! 
It will be fine to tie Timmie to, to 
keep him from running away!” Here 


Papa winked at Timmie. “It will re- 
mind King David never to play the 
horses! It will keep an eye on Sara 
Anne and Dottie when their beaux es- 
cort them home in the evenings—sort 
of chaperon! And it will be a constant 
reminder to me of your love! But,” 
said Papa, warming to his subject, 
“time moves on! We are entering the 
machine age! The rising city attorney 
of Melrose must move on with the 
times.” He put his arm around Mama. 
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Power Steering—America’s favorite by far 
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BEFORE YOU DEAL... GET BEHIND THE WHEEL! 


“And: his beautiful, middle. 
aged wife; and his family; and 
his faithful retainers, must 
move forward with him and 
cut a figure! Now, what do 
you say we all go for a spin!” 

By now we were all laugh. 
ing again. Papa could always 
make us laugh! It took just 
a minute for us to get our 
sailors, and for Mama to put 
on her hat and tie a chiffon scarf 
over it, and for us all—even 
King David and Queen Esther 
—to pile in. Then Papa cranked 
the engine until it sputtered 
and chugged and shook wildly, 


and then he ran and jumped in | 


the driver’s seat and grasped 
the wheel, and amid the chok- 
ings and puffings we were off 
in a cloud of dust! 


DOWN Main Street we 
went, Papa honking the big 
brass horn, Timmie standing 
up in the back seat waving his 
flag, Sara Anne and I holding 
on to our hats. All the neigh- 
bors came running out of their 
houses to see us pass! 

We were going 12 miles 
an hour! 

My, it was fun! We went 
past the school (closed now for 
vacation); and the Merchants & 





Planters Bank, and Mr. Garris’ | 


grocery. Chickens clucked and | 
scampered out of our way, and | 


cows mooed, and horses on the * 


road were so panicky people 
had to get out of the buggies 
and hold their heads! 

When we were all back 
home safely and the automo- 


bile was parked under the little | 
jockey boy’s watchful eye, and | 


when we were all sitting around | 
the dining room table, tired | 


and hungry and happy, Papa } 


said, “You know, Letty, this is 
all something like the stort story 
we read by that new writer- 
that O. Henry fellow. Remen- 


ber the young wife who sold | 


her hair to buy a chain for her 
husband’s_ watch, 


and the | 


young fellow sold his watch to 
buy combs for her hair? A | 
good story! That young author | 


will bear watching.” 


Queen Esther passed the 
black-eye peas. She sniffed. 


ae ee 


““NoOw ‘dat ole King Da- j 
vid, he got delusions again! Dat | 
red an’ gol’ automobile done | 


run de idea of wantin’ to be 2 
jockey clean outen his mind. 


He ’low now he aims to get his- | 
self dressed up in a high hat § 
and a red tail coat an’ drive § 


yo all in dat shiny red auto 
mobile. Ole fool!” 


I pushed back my plate—too 


happy and excited to eat more. 


Timmie had fallen asleep in his | 


high chair. Sara Anne ate 
dreamily, lost in thoughts of 
an ecru linen duster she 
seen in a woman’s magazine. 
Mama reached across under 
the table and found Papas 
hand and gave it a squeeze. 
“Happy Birthday, Mr. Love 
lady,” she said smiling. ~~ 
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Person of any one race or 


Who Is “Mr. America’? 


By JIMMY SHELLY 


EVERAL years ago, a boy 

named John was leaning 
against his favorite pine tree in 
the pasture of his father’s 
North Georgia farm, and 
thumbing through a farm mag- 
azine when he saw a picture of 
a football player carrying the 
title of “Mr. America.” 


“Now I wonder what he ever ° 


did to be called Mr. America?” 
John asked himself. “I would 
like to be called Mr. America 
when I grow up,” he thought. 


Since that day, John has 
completed his high school edu- 
cation, served. three years with 
the United States Army, mar- 
ried his high school sweetheart, 
and is now living in a new 
frame house beside that pine 
tree in the pasture. 


While serving with the army 
in Korea, John became fond of 
a war orphan. The child was 
eight years old, though he was 
so small he looked much 
younger. After John returned 
to the States, he told his wife 
of his desire to adopt Yen, the 
Korean orphan. His wife 
thought it a wonderful idea, 
and after seemingly endless 
redtape, Yen finally arrived at 
his new home. 

One morning soon after Yen 
started to school in America, 
two of his classmates, Jerry and 
Danny, were engaged ‘in a 
quarrel as Miss Day, their 
teacher, came into the room. 
Immediately she asked them 
the reason for the disturbance. 
Sullenly, Jerry told her how 
Danny thought Babe Ruth was 
Mr. America, while he thought 
it was General MacArthur. 


Miss Day said, “For tomor- 
row’s assignment, I want ev- 
eryone to be ready to tell the 
class who he thinks Mr. Amer- 
ica is.” 

When Yen got home from 
school, he went into John’s den 
and said, “Papa Sun, (all Ko- 
reans address their parents as 
Papa Sun and Mama Sun) who 
is Mr. America?” 

John motioned for Yen to sit 
down. Then he said, “When I 
was about your age I saw a 
picture of a football star in a 
farm magazine; he was called 
Mr. America. Since then, I 
have heard movie stars and 
other famous people referred 
to'as Mr. America. 

“In my opinion, however, 
Mr. America is the man who 
sits next to me at church, the 
policeman who enforces the 
law, the soldier who defends 
his country.” 

“Papa Sun, can I be Mr. 
America?” Yen asked. 

_ “Yes,” replied John, “the title 
$ not restricted to any particu- 
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the talent to get along with his fellow pation, if he is the best citizen that he 
man, the ability to be a good follower knows how to be, is Mr. America.” 
as well as a good leader, and the The next day at school Yen’s teach- 
stamina to stand firm in his own be- er asked the class who Mr. America 
liefs, while at the same time respecting was. Yen’s hand shot up, and he re- 
the other fellow’s opinion. Above all, plied in a short, choppy sentence, “I 
Mr. America should uphold the prin- know who Mr. America is—my Papa 
ciples of democracy. Sun is Mr. America.” 

“Yen, do you see what I’m trying to 
get across?” John asked. “Every man, 
whether he lives in a large city or in 
a small community, whatever his occu- 


faith. There are no exceptions because 
of one’s nationality. 

“If a person loves America, abides 
by her laws, and is constantly striving 
to make this country a better place to 
live, he is, and rightly should be, Mr. 
America. Of course, there are other 
traits which he should possess, such as 


Editor’s Note.— This essay won first 
prize in a Civitan citizenship contest for 
our teen-age author. Jimmy is from Ful- 
ton County, Ga. 








TOP-DRESS FOR TOP YIELDS 


=e swith the nitrogen that fits 
modern farming methods! 
















Now you can give your crops the nitrogen growing power 
they need — faster, easier, with less work and no waste. 
ARCADIAN® UREA 45 is the highest-analysis form of 
dry nitrogen, in free-flowing 45% nitrogen pellets. Quick- 
acting, long-lasting, with no harmful residues, UREA 45 
gives you everything you ever wanted in nitrogen fertilizer. 
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Winter wheat and barley shoot up strong when you 
top-dress with 45 to 110 pounds of ARCADIAN UREA 
45 per acre. It goes on fast with a fertilizer spreader, 
even faster by airplane. UREA 45 penetrates to the 
roots, but doesn’t run off with thaws or rains. It pro- 
vides growing power that builds sturdy stalks and big 
heads of grain. UREA 45 also helps grass and legume 
seedings “catch” to make high-yielding stands. 





























Fruit trees get a full feeding of the nitrogen 
they need with ARCADIAN UREA 45. It 
takes only 414 pounds of UREA 45 to give a 
big apple tree enough nitrogen for heavy 
bloom, dark green leaves and good fruit set 
and yield. If trees show need for nitrogen after 
they leaf out, feed them fast with UREA 45 
in pest control sprays. 
























Pastures get up and grow more nutritious, protein- 
rich forage when you top-dress early with ARCADIAN 
UREA 45. You get quick-acting nitrogen for early 
growth, plus long-lasting nitrogen that keeps grazing 
good for months. The big nitrogen payload in UREA 
45 makes top-dressing fast and easy. A ton of UREA 45 
in the hopper covers 15 acres at 60 pounds of actual 
nitrogen per acre. 
















distributor now! 


Ask for early detivery so you can 
get the full benefits of early ap- 
plications of ARCADIAN UREA 
45. Ask your dealer also for 
free literature or write to Dept. J 
at the nearest address below. 
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Vigo County, Indiana. A new growth-promoting substance 
discovered by Pfizer and called The Vigo Factor is acclaimed 


as the greatest feed development since Vitamin B,,. and anti- 





biotics. The Vigo Factor piles extra gains on top of the gains 
now possible with these well-known growth-promoting feed 
ingredients. In practical rations it... 


increases rate of gain up to 20 percent . . . improves feed 





efficiency up to 10 percent over and above outstanding 
results now achieved with feeds containing antibiotic and 
Vitamin B... 











When tested against all other presently known sources of 


CHAS. PFIZER & €0., INC.—THE MAKERS OF TERRAMYCIN—ANNOUNCE A NEW NUTRITIONAL 
DISCOVERY OF FAR-REACHING IMPORTANCE TO POULTRY AND HOG PRODUCERS: = 


The Vigo | 


Factor | 





20 extr 
} Test af 
produc 


\ 


Best 

F trials ; 
unidentified growth factors, it produces a far greater pis swine- 
than whey, fish meal, distillers solubles and any combination Factor 
of these ingredients. It is, in the words of one nutritionist, to proc 
“Just what the feed industry has been looking for for yes 3 fac” te 
to help our customers lower their production costs.” feed di 

7 Factor 

Not an antibiotic : 





While The Vigo Factor is produced in much the same Wa ’ 
that Terramycin® is produced, it is not an antibiotic. Asi 
biotics help to keep your birds and animals healthy a 
growing. You still need the Terramycin, but with feeds & 
taining The Vigo Factor in addition, you will get still a 
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TOTAL FEED 200 
GAINS | ‘EFFICIENCY 
WITH THE VIGO FACTOR | 153.6 Ibs. 3.19 
WITHOUT THE VIGO FACTOR | 1336 lbs. | 3.95 
IMPROVEMENT 15% 4% : 
EXTRA GAINS WITH - 
y 1270— 
THE VIGO FACTOR e 
10 — 
0 | 











20 extra pounds of pork per hog 

Test after test shows, as does the one above, that The Vigo Factor 

produces extra gains up to 15 percent, with feed efficiency improved 
“over a good practical ration fortified with antibiotic and By. 





tional gains—and more dollar return over your feeding cost. 
4 Best news—after four years of development and feeding 
trials involving more than 100,000 chickens, turkeys and 
ater gail swine—is that you’ll be able to get feeds containing The Vigo 
abinatia Factor starting this spring. Pfizer plants are now gearing up 
tritionish!9 to produce concentrations of it under the trade name ‘“‘Vigo- 


for yeals§ fac” to meet the demand of feed manufacturers. Ask your 


”? 


S. feed dealer when ‘he will have feeds containing new Vigo 
@ Factor (Vigofac). 










The Vigo Factor and Vigofac is an exclusive development of 
_ Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 
*u = information is available by writing to the Pfizer Company 
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Typical results 
= = from hundreds of 
@ practical feeding tests 
































BROILERS 


TOTAL FEED 
GAINS | EFFICIENCY 
WITH THE VIGO FACTOR 3.10 2.10 
WITHOUT THE VIGO FACTOR 2.80 2.11 
IMPROVEMENT 95% 3.5% 
EXTRA GAINS WITH 
THE VIGO FACTOR 





MS 


PR Se 








Broilers gained an extra V4 pound per bird 
These gains are in addition to the good gains made on a practical 
antibiotic and B,,. fortified ration. In test after test, The Vigo 
Factor produced a more favorable effect on growth than any other 





























ingredient tested. 

TOTAL «| FEED iit 

GAINS | EFFICIENCY 
WITH THE VIGO FACTOR 14.2 Ibs. 351 ‘ 
WITHOUT THE VIGO FACTOR | 13.8 Ibs. 3.61 " 
IMPROVEMENT 29% 28% a 
10 —- 
EXTRA GAINS WITH a 
THE VIGO FACTOR q 
a scsi 





TURKEYS 














Turkeys gained 2.9 percent faster on less feed 





Turkey raisers can expect increased gains over a good basal ration 
containing antibiotic and By». Feed efficiency is also greatly im- 


proved. 


